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Nob. 1 to 06, in Weekly iwne, 2d. each. 

Parts I. to XVI. in Monthly issue, 9d. each. 
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Gny Mannering, 1/9. 
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Rob Boy, l/ll. 
Old MortaUty, 1/9. 
Black Dwarf and Legend of 
Montrose, 1,^ 
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Edition, cloth lettered, £l. 
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ROBERT GADELL, EDINBURGH. 
HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, LONDON, 
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VI.-PR08E WORKS, 

In 3 Vols. Botal 8ro. cMh lettered, £2, ISs. 

Vol. L^Biographiefl of Swift, Dryden, and other eminent Individuals, 
Paul's Letters, Essays, Antiquities, and Criticism. 
II. —Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
III.~TaIes of a Grandfather. 

Talbs of a Grandpatrbr, 1 vol. royal 8to. datk, lettered, \2s 

With 7 Engravings, ha^-bound morocco, lUt. 
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cMh lettered, I5s. 

Life of Napolbon Buonapabtb, 1 vol. royal 8to. cloth, lettered, £l. 
With 12 Engravings, liai{f bound tnoroceo, £l, 8f. 

VII.-THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

BY J. G. LOCKHABT, Esq. 

In Omr Volume, with 5 Portraits, royal 8vo. cloth, lettered, £1. 

With Additional Engravings, ha^-bound morocco, £l, 6s. 

Thb SAME,/idl morocco, giU leaves, £2. 

Sir Walter Scott's Novels, Poetry, Prose Writings, and Lips, 
in 10 vols, royal 8to. doth, lettered, £9, 12s. 



Sir Walter Scott's Novels, Poetry, Prose Writings, and Life, 

9^ vols, foolscap 8vo. 

This complete and unifimn edition is becoming scarce. 
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' ^ JUST PUBLISHBD, 

Price Five Shillings^ with Two Engravings^ clothy lettered^ 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, VOL. I. 

By Sib WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 

FOBHINO TOLUMB FIRST IN A SELECTION OF 

SIB WALTER SCOTT'S 
PBOSII ^WJilTlMOS AND IiITXI^ 

To appear in Monthly Volumes, uniform with the now completed 
Edition of the Waverley Novels, in 25 Vols, small Svo^ 

▲NB OOMPBISING 

f. THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, 

IN 5 TOLS. WITH TBN STBBL ENORAYIlf^e. 

IL THE TALES OF A BRANDFATHEI^ 

in 8 TOIt. WITH SIX REBL KHe&ATIlfGft. 

i 

in. THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SOOTT, 

Bt Mb. LOCKHART, 

THE NARRATIVE PORTION ONLT, NEWLY ARRANGED BT THE AUTHOR. 



Fomiiiig a Series of Ten or EleTeii Volumes, In hamd9(m$ eloth, gilt. 
Price 5/ each. 



ROBERT GADELL, EDINBURGH. 
HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, LONDON, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Now completed^ 
L 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. New Edition, with Wood-ctU Vig- 
nettes, and an Engromng on Sted from Greenshields' Statae of Sib 
Walteb Scott, in 5 yoIb. royal Svo., doth, lettered, neat, £S. 

II. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. New Edition, with Wood-cut Vig- 
nettes, and an Engraving on Sted from Greenshields' Statae of Sib 
Walter Scott, in 25 vols. l2mo., handsomely done up in doth, 
lettered, neat, £5 ; or in half-morocco binding, £6, &s. 



There can also be had, 

A SELECTION OF THE MOST POPULAR OF SIR WAL- 
TER SCOTT'S NOVELS for Separate Sale. Each Novel com- 
plete in 1 vol. 12mo., and neatly done up in half-morocco binding, 
forming handsome pocket tolumes, to sell for 5/. Viz. : — 



1. Waverley. 


9. IVANHOE. 


2. Guy Mannebino. 


10. Kenilworth. 


3. ANTIQfUAEY. 


11. Pirate. 


4. Rob Roy. 


12. Fortunes of Nigel. 


6. Old Mortality. 


13. Peveril of the Peak. 


6. Black Dwarf and Le- 


14. QUENTIN DuRWABD. 


gend OF Montrose. 


15. Talisman, and 4 smaller 


7. Heajit of Mid-Lothian. 


Tales. 


8. Bkide of Lammermoor. 


16. Fair Maid of Perth. 



In progress of Publication^ 

TBB WAVIDEtZJBT NOVKiS^ 

ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 

WITH PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
pAKts I. to XXV. and continued in Fortnightly Issues. 2«. 6<l. eaok* 
Volume I. containing WAVERLEY and GUY MANNERING. 

Volume II. containing THE ANTIQUARY, BLACK DWARF, 
and OLD MORTALITY, handsomely done up in doih, gUt, 
£\,S8, each. 
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S«d non in Caesaie tantnm 
Nomen erat, nee fiama dads ; sed nescia virtus 
Stare loco : solnaqve pudor non vincere bello. 
Acer et indomitus ; quo spes quoque ira vocasset, 
Ferre manum, et nunquam temerando parcere ferro : 
SttccesBus urgere suos : instare favorl 
Numinis : impellens quicquid sibi summa petenti 
Obstaret : gaudensque viam fedsse mina. 

LucANi Pharsalia, Lib. I. ^ 



" But Cesar's greatness, and his strength, was more 
Than past renown and antiquated power ; 
'Twas not the fame of what he once had been, 
Or tales in old records and annals seen ; 
But 'twas a valour restless, unconfined. 
Which no success could sate, nor limits bind ; 
'Twas shame, a soldier's shame, untaught to yield. 
That blush'd for nothing but an ilUfbught field ; 
Fierce in his hopes he was, nor knew to stay 
Where vengeance or ambition led the way ; 
Still prodigal of war whene'er withstood, 
Nor spared to stain the guilty sword with blood ; 
Urging advantage, he improved all odds, 
And made the most of fortune and the gods ; 
Pleased to o'ertum whate'er withheld his prise. 
And saw the ruin with reloidiig eyes."— Bowv. 



KPINOUROII : PRINTED BY MACPHERSON & SYIUK, 
31 KA8T ROSE LAN 8. 



1 
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' ADVERTISEMENT TO EDITION 1834. 



Sir Walter Scott left two interleaved copies of his Ltpe of 
Napoleon, in both of which his executors have found various 
corrections of the text, and additional notes. They were directed 
by his testament to take care, that, in case a new edition of the 
work were called for, the annotations of it might be completed in 
the fashion here adopted, dates and other marginal elucidations 
regularly introduced, and the text itself, wherever there appeared 
any redundancy of statement, abridged. With these instructions, 
except the last, the Editor has now endeavoured to comply.* 

« Walter Scott," says Goethe, « passed his childhood among 
the stirring scenes of the American War, and was a youth of 
seventeen or eighteen when the French Revolution broke out. 
Now well advanced in the fifties, having all ajong been favourably 
placed for observation, he proposes to lay before us his views and 
recollections of the important events through which he has lived. 
The richest, the easiest, the most celebrated narrator of the cen- 
tury, undertakes to write the history of his own time. 

^ What expectations the announcement of such a work must 
have excited in me, wiU be understood by any one who remem- 
bers that I, twenty years older than Scott, conversed with Paoli 
in the twentieth year of my age, and with Napoleon himself in 
the sixtieth. 

^' Through that long series of years, coming more or less into 
contact with the great doings of the world, I failed not to think 
seriously on what was passing around me, and, after my own 
fashion, to connect so many extraordinary mutations into some- 
thing like arrangement and interdependence. 

^ What could now be more delightful to me than leisurely and 
calmly to sit down and listen to the discourse of such a man, 
while clearly, truly, and with all the skill of a great artist, he re- 
calls to me the incidents on which through life I have meditated, 
and the influence of which is still daily in operation 1" — Pott- 
humous Works, vol. vi., p. 253. 

* [In the present edition (1843) Sir Walter Soott's Notes hare the letter S 
affixed to them, all of the others haring been collected by the Editor.] 
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ABTEBTISEMEKT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



Thb extent aad parpoee of this Work, have, in the course of 
its progress, gradually hut essentially ehanged firom what the 
Autiior originaUy proposed. It was at first intended merely as a 
hri^ and popular abstract of the life of the most wonderful man, 
and the most extraordinary evoilB, of the last thirty years ; in 
short, to emulate the oondse yet most interesting history of the 
great British Admiral, by the Poet-Lanreate of Britain. The 
Author was partly induced to undertake the task, by having for- 
merly drawn up for a periodical work — ^ The Edinburgh Annual 
Register"— the history of the two great campaigns of 1814 and 
1815 ; and three volumes were the compass assigned to the pro> 
posed work. An introductory volume, giving a general account 
of the Rise and Progress of the French Revolution, was thought 
necessary.; and the single volume, on a theme of sadi extent, soon 
swelled into two. 

As the Author composed under an anonymoud titie, he could 
neither seek nor expect information from those who had been 
actively engaged in the changefol scenes which he was attempt- 
ing to record ; nor was his object more ambitious than that of 
compressing and arranging such information as the ordinary 
authorities afforded. Circumstances, however, unconnected wi<^ 
the undertaking, induced him to lay aside an ineogmtOf^ any far* 
ther attempt to preserve which must have been considered as 
affectation ; and since his having done so, he has been favoured 
with access to some valuable materials, most of which have now, 
for the first time, seen the light For these he refers to the 
Appendix at the dose of the Work, where the reader will find 
several articles of novelty and interest Though not at liberty, 
in every case, to mention the quarter from which his information 
has been derived, the Author has been carefiil not to rely upon 
any which did not come from sufficient authority. He has neither 
grubbed for anecdotes in the libels and private scandal of the 
time, nor has he solicited informati<m from individuals who could 

1 This work was begun in the summer of 1825; the fidlure of the Author's 
booksellers, Messrs. Constable and Co., which occurred in January, 1826, neces- 
sarily inTolved the disclosure of their private transactions with Sir Walter 
Soott ; and he himself made the public confession of his being the sole writer 
of the Waverlej Novels, at the first dinner of the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund 
AiBodation, on the S3d of February, 1827* 
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VI ADVERTISEMENT. 

not be impajrtial witnesses in the facts to which they gave evi- 
dence. Yet the various publip documents and private informa- 
tion which he has received, have much enlarged his stock of 
materials, and increased the whole work to more than twice the 
size originally intended. 

On the execution of his task, it becomes the Author to be 
silent He is aware it must exhibit many faults ; but he claims 
credit for having brought to the undertaking a mind disposed to 
do his subject as impartial justice as his judgment oould supply. 
He will be found no enemy to the person of Napoleon. The term 
of hostility is ended when the battle has been won, and the foe 
exists no longer. His splendid personal qualities — ^fais great mili- 
tary actions and political services to France — ^will not, it is hoped, 
be found depreciated in the narrative. Unhappily, tiie Author's 
task involved a duty of another kind, the discharge of which is 
due to France, to Britain, to Europe, and to the world. If the 
general system of Napoleon has rested upon force or fraud, it is 
neither the greatness of his talents, nor the success of his under- 
takings, that ought to stifle the voice or dazzle the eyes of him 
who adventures to be his historian. The reasons, however, are 
carefully summed up where the Author has presumed to express 
a favourable or unfavourable opinion of the distingui^ed person 
of whom these volumes treat ; so that each reader may judge of 
their validity for himself. 

The name, by an original error of the press, which proceeded 
too fax before it was discovered, has been printed with a «^ — 
Buonaparte instead of Bonaparte. Both spellings were indif- 
ferently adopted in the family; but Napoleon always used the 
last,^ and had an unquestionable right to choose the orthography 
which he preferred. 

Edinbubgh, 7ih June, 1827. 



1 Bama, in his official aoconnt of the ai&ir of the 13th Vendemiaiie, (Oct. 5, 
179S,) calls him General Buotu^Hurte; and in the contract of marriage between 
Napoleon and Josephine, still existing in the registry of the second arrondisse- 
ment of Paris, dated March 9, 1796, his signature is so -written. No docnment 
has ever been produced, in which the word appears as Bonaparte, prior t«r 
Napoleon's appointment to the command of the Army of Italy. 
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CHAPTER T. 

VIEW OF THB FRENCH RSVOLUTION. 

Review of the ttaU of Europe after the Peace of VertaiUet — Eng- 
land — France — Spain — Prunia — Imprvdenl Innotatione of 
ike Emperor Jotepi—Duturbances in his Dominione — Ruttia — 
France — Her ancient System of Monarchy — how organized — 
Causes of its Decay — Decay of ike Nobility as a body — The new 
Noises— The Country Nobles— The Nobles of the highest Order— 
The Church— The higher Orders of the Clergy— The lower Orders 
— The Commons — Tnetr increase in Power etnd Importance — 
Their Claims opposed to those of the Privileged Classes, 

When we look back on past events, howeyer important, it is 
difficult to recall the precise sensations with which we viewed 
them in their progress, and to recollect the fears, hopes, doubts, 
and difficulties, for which Time and the course of Fortune have 
formed a termination, so different probably from that which we 
had anticipated. When the rush of the inundation was before 
our eyes, and in our ears, we were scarce able to remember the 
state of things before its rage commenced, and when, subsequently, 
the deluge Ms subsided within the natural limits of the stream, it 
is still more difficult to recollect with precision the terrors it in- 
spired when at its height. That which is present possesses such 
power over our senses and our imagination, that it requires no 
conunon effort to recall those sensations which expired with pre- 
ceding events. Yet, to do this is the peculiar province of history, 
which will be written and read in vain, unless it can connect wi^ 
its details an accurate idea of the impression which these pro- 
duced on men's minds while they were yet in their transit. It 
is with this view that we attempt to resume the history of France 
and of Europe, at the conclusion of the American war — a period 
now only remembered by the more advanced part of the present 
generation. 

VOL. I. A 
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The peaee concluded at Versailles in 1783, was reasonably 
supposed to augur a long repose to Europe. The high and emu- 
lous tone assumed in former times by the rival nations, had been 
lowered and tamed by recent circumstances. England, under 
the guiduice of a weak, at least a most unlucky administration,' 
had purchased peace at the expense of her North American Em- 
pire, and the resignation of supremacy over her colonies ; a loss 
great in itself, but exaggerated in the eyes of the nation, by the 
rending asunder of the ties of common descent, and exclusive 
commercial intercourse, and by a sense of the wars waged, and 
expenses encountered for the protection and advancement of the 
fair empire which England found herself obliged to surrender. 
The lustre of the British arms, so brilliant at tne Peace of Fon- 
tainbleau, had been tarnished, if not extinguished. In spite of 
the gallant defence of Gibraltar, the general result of the war on 
land had been unfavourable to her military reputation ; and not- 
withstanding the opportune and splendid victories of Rodney, the 
coasts of Britain had been insulted, and her fleets compelled to 
retire into port, while those of her combined enemies rode mas- 
ters of the channel.^ The spirit of the country also had been 
lowered, by the unequal contest which had been sustained, and by 
the sense that her naval superiority was an object of invidious 
hatred to united Europe. This had been lately made manifest, 
by the armed alliance of the northern nations, which, though 
termed a neutrality, was, in fact, a league made to abate the pre- 
tensions of England to maritime supremacy. There are to be 
added to these disheartening and depressing circumstances, the 
decay of commerce during t£e long course of hostilities, with the 
want of credit and depression of the price of land, which are the 
usual consequences of a transition from war to peace, ere capital 
has regained its natural channel. All these tlungs being consi- 
dered, it appeared the manifest interest of England to husband 
her exhausted resources, and recruit her dimimshed wealth, by 
cultivating peace and tranquillity for a long course of time. Wil- 
liam Pitt, never more distinguished than in his financial opera- 
tions, was engaged in new modelling the revenue of the country, 
and adding to the return of the taxes, while he diminished their 
pressure. It could scarcely be supposed that any object of na- 
tional ambition would have been permitted to disturb him in a 
task so necessary. 

Neither had France, the natural rival of England, come off from 
the contest in such circumstances of triumph and advantage, as 

1 In consequence of the censure passed on the Peace br the House of Com- 
mons, the Shelburne rainistiy was dissolved on the aSth of February, 1783. 

« *• During nearly twenty years, ever since the termination of the war with 
France in 1763, the British flag had scarcely been any where triumphant ; 
while the naries of the House of Bourbon, throughout the progress of the 
American contest, annually insulted us in the Channel, intercepted our mer^ 
eantile convoys mocked cor haxbonzs» and threatened our coattM^'^WsLkXr 
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•were likely to encourage her to a speedy renewal of the struggle. 
It is true, she had seen and contributed to the humiliation of her 
ancient enemy, but she had paid dearly for the gratification of 
her revenge, as nations and individuals are wont to do. Her 
finances, tampered with by successive sets of ministers, who 
looked no farther than to temporary expedients for carrying on 
the necessary expenses of government, now presented an alarm- 
ing prospect ; and it seemed as if the wildest and most enterpris- 
ing ministers would hardly have dared, in their most sanguine 
moments, to have recommended either war itself, or any measures 
of which war might be the consequence. 

Spain was in a like state of exhaustion. She had been hurried 
into the alliance against England, partly by the consequences of 
the family alliance betwixt her Bourbons and those of France, 
but still more by the eager and engrossing desire to possess her- 
self once more' of Gibraltar. The Castilian pride, long galled by 
beholding this important fortress in the hands of heretics and 
foreigners, highly applauded the war, which gave a chance of its 
recovery, and seconded, with all the power of the kingdom, the 
gigantic efforts made for that purpose. All these immense pre- 
parations, with the most formidable means of attack ever used on 
such an occiisi<m, had totally failed, and the kingdom of Spain re- 
mained at once stunned and mortified by the failure, and broken 
down by the expenses of so huge an undertaking. An attack 
upon Algiers, in 1784-5, tended to exhaust the remains of her 
military ardour. Spain, therefore, relapsed into inactivity and 
repose, dispirited by the miscarriage of her favourite scheme,, 
and possessing neither the means nor the audacity necessary to 
meditate its speedy renewaL 

Neither were the sovereigns of the late belligerent powers of 
&at ambitious and active character which was likely ta drag the 
kingdoms which they swayed into the renewal of hostilities. The 
classic eye of the historian Gibbon saw Areadius and Honorius, 
the weakest and most indolent of the Roman Emperors, slumber- 
ing upon the thrones of the House of Bourbon ;^ and the just and 

» *' The deepest wounds were inflicted on the empire during the minorities of 
the sons and grandsons of Theodosins ^snd after those incapable princes seemed 
to attain the age of manhood; they abandoned the church to the bishops, the 
state to the eunuchs, and the provinces to the barbarians. Europe is now 
divided into twelve powerful, tnottgh unequal kingdoms, three respectable 
commonwealths, and a variety of smaller, though independent states : the 
chances of ro3ral and ministerial talents are multiplied, at least with the num- 
ber of its rulers ; and a Julian, or Semiramis, may reign in the north, while 
Areadius and Honorius again slumber on the thrones of the south."— Gibbon's) 
Decline and Fatty vol. iii^ p.^d6. 

" It may not be generally known that Louis the Sixteenth is a great reader,, 
and a great reader of English books. On perusing a passage in my History, 
which seems to compare mm to Areadius or Honorius, he expressed his resent- 
ment to the Prince of B * * * * *, from whom the intelligence was conveyed 
to me. I shall neither disclaim the allusion, nor examine the likeness ; but 
the situation of the late King of France excludes all suspicion of flattery ; and 
I am ready to declare, that the concluding observations of my third volume 
•*efe written before hhr accessioa to th« throAe.-'— QiBBoM'a ilftmoir*, toI. Ly 
p. 12ft 
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loyal character of George III. precluded any effort on his part to 
undermine the peace which he signed unwillingly, or to attempt 
the resumption of those rights which he had formally, though re- 
luctantly, surrendered. His expression to the ambassador of the 
United States,^ was a trait of character never to be omitted or for- 
gotten : — " I have been the last man in my dominions to accede 
to this peace, which separates America from my kingdoms — I 
will be the first man^ now it is made, to resist any attempt to in- 
fringe it." 

The acute historian whom we have already quoted seenos to 
have apprehended, in the character and ambition of the northern 
potentates, those causes of disturbance which were not to be found 
in the western part of the European republic. But Catherine, 
the Semiramis of the north, had her views of extensive dominion 
chiefly turned towards her eastern and southern frontier, and the 
finances of her unmense, but comparatively poor and unpeopled 
empire, were burdened with the expenses of a luxurious court, 
requiring at once to be gratified with the splendour of Asia and 
the refinements of Europe. The strength of her empire also, 
though immense, was unwieldy, and the empire had not been 
uniformly fortunate in its wars with the more prompt, though 
less numerous armies of the King of Prussia, her neighbour. 
Thus Russia, no less than other powers in Europe, appeared more 
desirous of reposing her gigantic strength, than of adventuring 
upon new and hazardous conquests. Even her views upon Tur- 
key, which circumstances seemed to render more flattering than 
ever, she was contented to resign, in 1784, when only half accom- 
plished ; a pledge, not only that her thoughts were sincerely bent 
upon peace, but that she felt the necessity of resisting even the 
most tempting opportunities for resuming the course of victory 
which she had, four years before, pursued so successfully. 

Frederick of Prussia himself, who had been so long, by dint of 
genius and talent, the animating soul of the political intrigues in 
Europe, had run too many risks, in the course of his adventurous 
and eventful reign, to be desirous of encountering new hazards in 
the extremity of life. His empire, extended as it was from the 
shores of the Baltic to the frontiers of Holland, consisted of various 
detached portions, which it required the aid of time to consolidate 
into a single kingdom. And, accustomed to study the signs of 
the times, it could not have escaped Frederick, that sentiments 
and feelings were afloat, connected with, and fostered by, the 
spirit of unlimited investigation, which he himself had termed 
philosophy, such as might soon call upon the sovereigns to arm 
in a common cause, and ought to prevent them, in the meanwhile, 
from wasting their strength in mutual struggles, and giving ad- 
vantage to a common enemy. 
If such anticipations occupied and agitated the last years of 

1 On the occasion of the first audience of Mr. Adams, in June, 1785.— See 
Wraxall's Own Time, vol. i., p. 381. 
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Frederick's life, they had not the same effect upon the Emperor 
Joseph TI., who, witiiout the same dear-eyed precision of judg- 
ment, endeavoured to tread in the steps of the King of Prussia, 
as a reformer, and as a conqueror. It would be unjust to deny 
to this prince the praise of considerable talents, and inclination to 
employ them for the good of the country which he ruled. But it 
frequently happens, that the talents, and even the virtues of 
sovereigns, exercised without respect to time and circumstances, 
become the misfortune of their government. It is particularly 
the lot of princes, endowed with such personal advantages, to be 
confident in their own abilities, and, unless educated in the severe 
school of adversity, to prefer favourites, who assent to and repeat 
their opinions, to independent counsellors, whose experience might 
correct their own hasty conclusions. And thus, although the per- 
sonal merits of Joseph II. were in every respect acknowledged, 
his talents in a great measure recognised, and his patriotic inten- 
tions scarcely disputable, it fell to his lot, during the period we 
treat of, to excite more apprehension and discontent among his 
subjects, than if he had been a prince content to rule by a mini- 
ster, and wear out an indolent life in the forms and pleasures of 
a court. Accordingly, the Emperor, in many of his schemes of 
reform, too hastily adopted, or at least too incautiously and 
peremptorily executed, had the misfortune to introduce fearful 
commotions among the people, whose situation he meant to ame- 
liorate, while in his external relations he rendered Austria the 
quarter from which a breach of European peace was most to be 
apprehended. It seemed, indeed, as if the Emperor had contrived 
to reconcile his philosophical professions with the exercise of the 
most selfish policy towards the United Provinces, both in opening 
the Scheldt, and in dismantling the barrier towns, which had 
been placed in their hands as a defence against the power of 
France. By the first of these measures the Emperor gained no- 
thing but the paltry sum of money for which he sold his preten- 
sions,^ and the shame of having shown himself ungrateful for the 
important services which the United Provinces had rendered to 
his ancestors. But the dismantling of the Dutch barrier was 
subsequently attended by circumstances alike calamitous to 
Austria, and to the whole continent of Europe. 

In another respect, the reforms carried through by Joseph II. 
tended to prepare the public mind for future innovations, made 
with a ruder hand, and upon a much larger scale.^ The suppres- 
fflon of the religious orders, and the appropriation of their re- 

> ** The snni, after long debates, was fixed by the Emperor at ten million 
guilders."— Coxe's House qf Atutria, toL ii., p. 688. 

' " Joseph the Second borrowed the language of philosophy, when he wished 
to suppress the monks of Belgium, and to seize their revenues : but there was 
seen on him a mask only of philosophy, covering the hideous countenance of a 
greedy despot : and the people ran to arms. Nothing better than another kind 
of despotism has been seen in the rerolutionary poweis.">-BRi880T, Letter to 
hii ConsUtuentt, 17!M. 
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venues to the general purposes of goyemment, had in it some- 
thing to flatter the feelings of those of the Reformed religion ; 
but, in a moral point of view, the seizing upon the property of 
any private individual, or pubhc body, is an invasion of the most 
sacred principles of public justice, and such spoliation cannot be 
vindicated by urgent circumstances of state-necessity, or any plau- 
sible pretext of state-advantage whatsoever, since no necessity can 
vindicate what is in itself unjust, and no public advantage can 
compensate a breach of public faith. ^ Joseph was also the first 
Catholic sovereign who broke through the solemn degree of 
reverence attached by that religion to the person of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff. The Pope's fruitless and humiliating visit to Vienna 
furnished the shadow of a precedent for the conduct of Napoleon 
to Pius VII.« 

Another and yet less justifiable cause of innovation, placed in 
peril, and left in doubt and discontent, some of the fairest pro- 
vinces of the Austrian dominions, and those which the wisest of 
their princes had governed with peculiar tenderness and modera- 
tion. The Austrian Netherlands had been in a literal sense dis- 
mantled and left open to the first invader, by the demolition of 
the barrier fortresses ; and it seems to have been the systematic 
purpose of the Emperor to eradicate and destroy that love and 
regard for their prince and his government, which in time of need 
proves the most effectual moral substitute for moats and ram- 
parts. The history of the house of Burgundy bore witness on 
every page to the love of the Flemings for liberty, and the jea- 
lousy with which they have, from the earliest ages, watched the 
privileges they had obtained from their princes. Yet in that 
country, and amongst these people, Joseph carried on his mea- 
sures of innovation with a hand so unsparing, as if he meant to 
bring the question of liberty or arbitrary power to a very brief 
and military decision betwixt him and his subjects. 

His alterations were not in Flanders, as elsewhere, confined to 
the ecclesiastical state alone, although such innovations were 
peculiarly offensive to a people rigidly Catholic, but were extend- 
ed through the most important parts of the civil government 

I "In 1780, there were 2()24 convents in the Austrian dominions: These were 
diminished to 700, and 36,000 monks and nuns to 2700. Joseph might have 
applied to his own reforms the remark he afterwanls made to General D'Alten, 
on the reforms of the French : — ' The new constitution of France has not been 
very polite to the high clergy and nobility ; and I still doubt much if all these 
fine things can be carried into execution f ' "— Coxk, vol. ii., p. 678. 

« " The Pope reached Vienna in February, 1782. He was received with 
every mark of exterior homage and veneration ; but his exhortations and remon- 
strances were treated with coldness and reserve, and he was so narrowly 
watched, that the back-door of his apartments was blocked up to prevent him 
from receiving private visitors. Chagrined with the inflexibility of the Em- 
peror, and mortified by an unmeaning ceremonial, and an affected display of 
veneration for the Holy See, while it was robbed of its richest possessions, ana its 
most valuable privileges, Pius quitted Vienna at the expiration of a month, 
equally disgusted and humiliated, after having exhibited himself as a disap- 
pointed suppliant at the foot of that throne which had been so often shaken by 
the thunder of the Vatican."— /2>2<t, p. 632. 
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Changes in ibe tsourts of justice were threatened — ^the great seal, 
which had hitherto remained with the chancellor of tiie States, 
was transferred to the Imperial minister — a Council of State, com- 
posed of commissioners nominated by the Emperor, was appointed 
to discharge the duties hitherto intrusted to a standing committee 
of the States of Brabant — ^their universities were altered and new- 
modelled — and their magistrates subjected to arbitrary arrests 
and sent to Vienna, instead of being tried in their own country 
and by their own laws. The Flemish people beheld these innova- 
tions with the sentiments natural to freemen, and not a little sti- 
mulated certainly by the scenes which had lately passed in North 
America, where, under circumstances of far less provocation, a 
large empire had emancipated itself from the mother country. 
The States remonstrated loudly, and refased submission to the 
decrees which encroached on their constitutional liberties, and at 
length arrayed a military force in support of their patriotic oppo- 
sition. 

Joseph, who at the same time he thus wantonly provoked the 
States and people of Flanders, had been seduced by Russia to 
join her ambitious plan upon Turkey, bent apparentiy before the 
storm he had excited, and for a time yielded to accommodation 
with his subjects of Flanders, renounced the most obnoxious of 
his new measures, and confirmed the privileges of the nation, at 
what was called the Joyous Entry.^ But this spirit of conciliation 
was only assumed for tiie purpose of deception ; for so soon as he 
had assembled in Flanders what was deemed a sufficient armed 
force to sustain his despotic purposes, the Emperor threw off the 
mask, and, by the most violent acts of military force, endeavoured 
to overthrow the constitution he had agreed to observe, and to 
enforce the arbitrary measures which he had pretended to aban- 
don. For a brief period of two years, Flanders remained in a 
state of suppressed, but deeply-founded and wide-extended dis- 
content, watching for a moment favourable to freedom and to 
vengeance. It proved an ample store-house of combustibles, 
prompt to catch fire, as the flaane now arising in France began 
to expand itself; nor can it be doubted, that the condition of the 
Flemish provinces, whether considered in a military or in a poli- 
tical light, was one of the principal causes of the subsequent suc- 
cess of the French Republican arms. Joseph himself, broken- 
hearted and dispirited, died in the very beginning of the troubles 
he had wantonly provoked.' Desirous of fame as a legislator and 
a warrior, and certainly bom with talents to acquire i^ he left his 
arms dishonoured by the successes of the despised Turks, and his 

1 The charter by -which the privileses of the Flemings were settled, had been 
promulgated on the erUry of Pnilip tne Good into Brussels. Hence this name. 
—See CoxB. 

« " Joseph expired at Vienna, in February, 1790, at the age of forty-nine, 
extenuated by diseases, caused or accelerated in their progress by his own 
irritability of temper, agitation of mind, and the embarrassment of his Affairs." 
— WBAXAIiL, ToL I, p. 277- 
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fair domimons of the Netherlands and of Hungary upon the very 
eve of insurrection. A lampoon, written upon the hospital for 
lunatics at Vienna, might be said to be no unjust epitaph for a 
monarch, one so hopeful and so beloved — ** Josephus, ubique 
Secundus, hie Primus." 

These Flemish disturbances might be regarded as symptoms 
of the new opinions which were tacitly gaining ground in Europe, 
and which preceded the grand explosion, as uight shocks of an 
earthquake usually announce the approach of its general con- 
vulsion. The like may be said of ^e short-lived Dutch revo- 
lution of 1787, in which the ancient faction of Louvestein, under 
the encouragement of France, for a time completely triumphed 
over that of the Stadtholder, deposed him from his hereditary 
conunand of Captain-General of the Army of the States, and re- 
duced, or endeavoured to reduce, the confederation of the United 
States to a pure democracy. This was also a strong sign of the 
times ;|f or, although totally opposite to the inclination of the ma- 
jority of the States-Greneral, of the equestrian body, of the landed 
proprietors, nay, of the very populace, most of whom "were from 
habit and principle attached to tiie House of Orange, the burghers 
of the large towns drove on the work of revolution with such 
warmth of zeal and promptitude of action, as showed a great 
ptfurt of the middling cbsses to be deeply tinctured with the de- 
sire of gaining further liberty, and a burger share in the legis- 
lation and administration of the country, than pertained to them 
under the old oligarchical constitution. 

The revolutionary government, in the Dutch provinces, did 
not, however, conduct their affairs with prudence. Without 
waiting to organize their own force, or weaken that of the enemy 
— ^without obtaining the necessary countenance and protection of 
France, or co-operating with the malecontents in ^e Austrian 
Netherlands, they gave, by arresting the Princess of Orange, 
(sister of the King of Prussia,) an opportunity of foreign inters 
ference, of which that prince failed not to avail himself. His 
armies, commanded by the Duke of Brunswick, poured into the 
United Provinces, and with little difficulty possessed themselves 
of Utrecht, Amsterdam, and the other cities which constituted 
the strengtii of the Louvestein or republican faction. The King 
then replaced the House of Orange in all its power, privileges, 
and functions. The conduct of tiie Dutch republicans during 
their brief hour of authority had been neither so moderate nor so 
popular as to make their sudden and almost unresisting fall a 
matter of general regret. On the contrary, it was considered as 
a probable pledge of the continuance of peace in Europe, espe- 
cially as France, busied with her own affairs, declined interfer- 
ence in those of the United States. 

The intrigues of Russia had, in accomplishment of the ambiti- 
ous schemes of Catherine, lighted up war with .-Sweden, as well 
as with Turkey; but in both cases hostilities were commenced 
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upon the old plan of fighting one or two battles, and wresting a 
fortress of a province from a neighbouring state ; and it seems 
likely, that the intervention of France and England, equally in- 
terested in preserving the balance of power, might have ended 
these troubles, but for the progress of that great and hitherto un- 
heard-of course of events, which prepared, carried on, and ma- 
tured, the French Revolution. 

It is necessary, for the execution of our plan, that we should 
review this period of history, the most important, perhaps, dur- 
ing its currency, and in its consequences, which the annals of 
mankind afford; and although the very title is sufficient to 
awaken in most bosoms either horror or admiration, yet, neither 
insensible of the blessings of national liberty, nor of those which 
flow from the protection of just laws, and a moderate but firm 
executive government, we may perhaps be enabled to trace its 
events with the candour of one, who, looking back on past scenes, 
feels divested of the keen and angry spirit with which, in com- 
mon with his contemporaries, he may have judged them while 
they were yet in progress. 

We have shortly reviewed the state of Europe in general, 
which we have seen to be either pacific or disturbed by troubles 
of no long duration ; but it was in France that a thousand cir- 
cumstances, some arising out of the general history of the world, 
some peculiar to that country herself, mingled, like the ingredients 
in the witches' cauldron, to produce in succession many a formid- 
able but passing apparition, until concluded by the stem Vision 
of absolute and military power, as those in the drama are intro- 
duced by that of the Armed Head.^ 

The first and most effel^tive cause of the Revolution, was the 
change which had taken place in the feelings of the French to 
wards their government, and the monarch who was its head. 
The devoted loyalty of the people to their king had been for 
several ages the most marked characteristic of the nation ; it was 
their honour in their own eyes, and matter of contempt and ridi- 
cule in those of the English, because it seemed in its excess to 
swallow up all ideas of patriotism. That very excess of loyalty, 
however, was founded not on a servile, but upon a generous prin- 
ciple. France is ambitious, fond of military glory, and willmgly 
identifies herself with the fame acquired by her soldiers. Down 
to the reign of Louis XV., the French monarch was, in the eyes 
of his subjects, a general, and the whole people an army. An 
army must be under severe discipline, and a general must possess 
absolute power ; but the soldier feels no degradation from the re- 
straint which is necessary to his profession, and without which 
he cannot be led to conquest. 

Every true Frenchman, therefore, submitted, without scruple 

1 See Macbeth, act ir., sc. i. 
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to that abridgement of personal liberty which appeared neces- 
sary to render the monarch great, and France victorious. The 
King, according to this system, was regarded less as an indivi- 
dual than as the representative of the concentrated honour of 
the kingdom ; and in this sentiment, however extravagant and 
Quixotic, there mingled much that was generous, patriotic, and 
disinterested. The same feeling was awakened after all the 
changes of the Revolution, by the wonderful successes of the 
Individual of whom the future volumes are to treat, and who 
transferred, in many instances to his own person, by deeds al- 
most exceeding credibility, the species of devoted attachment with 
which France formerly regarded the ancient line of her kings. 

The nobility shared with the king in the advantages which this 
predilection spread around him. If the monarch was regarded 
as the chief ornament of the community, they were the minor 
gems by whose lustre that of the crown was relieved or adorned. 
If he was the supreme general of the state, they were the offi- 
cers attached to his person, and necessary to the execution of his 
commands, each in his degree bound to advance the honour and 
glory of the common country. When such sentiments were at 
their height, there could be no murmuring against the peculiar 
privileges of the nobility, any more than against the almost ab- 
solute authority of the monarch. Each had that rank in the state 
which was regarded as his birth-right, and for one of the lower 
orders to repine that he enjoyed not the immunities peculiar to 
the noblesse, would have been as unavailing, and as foolish, as 
to lament that he was not bom to an independent estate. Thus, 
the Frenchman, contented, though with an illusion, laughed, 
danced, and indulged all the gaiety of his national character, in 
circumstances under which his insular neighbours would have 
thought the slightest token of patience dishonourable and de- 
grading. The distress or privation which the French plebeian 
suffered in his own person, was made up to him in imagination 
by his interest in the national glory. 

Was a citizen of Paris postponed in rank to the lowest military 
officer^ he consoled himself by reading the victories of the French 
arms in the Gazette; and was he unduly and unequally taxed to 
support the expense of the crown, still the public feasts which 
were given, and the palaces which were built, were to him a 
source of compensation. He looked on at the Carousal, he ad- 
mired the splendour of Versailles, and enjoyed a reflected share 
of their splendour, in recollecting that they displayed the magni- 
ficence of his country. This state of things, however illusory, 
seemed, while the illusion lasted, to realize the wish of those 
legislators, who have endeavoured to form a general fund of na- 
tional happiness, from which each individual is to draw his per- 
sonal share of enjoyment. If the monarch enjoyed the display 
of his own grace and agility, while he hunted, or rode at the 
ring^ the spectators had &eir share of pleasure in witnessing it : 
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if Louis had the satisfaction of beholding the splendid piles of 
Versailles and the Louvre arise at his command, the subject ad- 
mired them when raised, and his real portion of pleasure vras 
not, perhaps, inferior to that of the founder. The people were 
like men inconveniently placed in a crowded theatre, who think 
little of the personal inconveniences they are subjected to by the 
heat and pressure, while their mind is engrossed by the splend- 
ours of the representation. In short, not only the political opi- 
nions of Frenchmen but their actual feelings, were, in the earlier 
days of the eighteenth century, expressed in the motto which 
they chose for their national palace — ** Earth hath no nation like 
the French — no Nation a City like Paris, or a King like Louis.** 

The French enjoyed this assiuued superiority with the less 
chance of being undeceived, that they listened not to any voice 
from other lands, which pointed out ^e deficiencies in the frame 
of government under which they lived, or which hinted the supe- 
rior privileges enjoyed by the subjects of a more free state. 
The intense love of our own country, and admiration of its consti- 
tution, is usually accompanied with a contempt or dislike of fo- 
reign states, and their modes of government. The French, in the 
reign of Louis XIV., enamoured of their own institutions, re- 
garded those of other nations as unworthy of their consideration ; 
and if they paused for a moment to gaze on the complicated con- 
stitution of their great rival, it was soon dismissed as a subject 
totally unintelligible, with some expression of pity, perhaps, for 
the poor sovereign who had the ill luck to preside over a go- 
vernment embarrassed by so many restraints and limitations.* 
Yet, into whatever political errors the French people were led 
by ihe excess of their loyalty, it would be unjust to brand them 
as a nation of a mean and slavish spirit Servitude infers disho- 
nour, and dishonour to a Frenchman is the last of evils. Burke 
more justly regarded them as a people misled to their disad- 
vantage, by high and romantic ideas of honour and fidelity, and 
who, actuated by a principle of public spirit in their submission 
to their monarch, worshipped, in his person, the Fortune of 
France their common country. 

During the reign of Louis XIV., every thing tended to support 
the sentiment which connected the national honour with the wars 
and undertakings of the king. His success, in the earlier years 
of his reign, was splendid, and he might be regarded for many 
years, as the dictator of Europe. During this period, the uni- 
versal opinion of his talents, together with his successes abroad, 
and his magnificence at home, fostered the idea that the Grand 
Monarque was in himself the tutelar deity, and only representa- 
tive, of the great nation whose powers he wielded. Sorrow and 
desolation came on his latter years ; but be it said to the honour 

» The old French prorerb bore,— 
" Le roi d Angleterre, 
Est le roi d'Enfer."— S. 
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of the French people, that the devoted allegiance they had paid 
to Louis in proepeiity, was not withdrawn when fortune seemed 
to have turned her back upon her original favourite. France 
poured her youth forth as readily, if not so gaily, to repair the 
defeats of her monarch's old age, as she had previously yielded 
them to secure and extend the victories of his early reign. Louis 
had perfectly succeeded in establishing the crown as the sole 
pivot upon which public affairs turned, and in attaching to his per- 
son, as the representative of France, all the impoi'tance which in 
other countries is given to the great body of the nation. 

Nor had the spirit of the French monarchy, in surrounding 
itself with all the dignity of absolute power, failed to secure the 
support of those auxiliaries which have the most extended influ- 
ence upon the public mind, by engaging at once religion and 
literature in defence of its authority. The Grallican Church, more 
dependent upon the monarch, and less so upon the Pope, tiian is 
usual in Catholic countries, gave to the power of the crown all the 
mysterious and supernatural terrors annexed to an origin in 
divine right, and directed against those who encroached on the 
limits of the royal prerogative, or even ventured to scrutinize too 
minutely the foundation of its authority, the penalties annexed to 
a breach of the divine law. Louis XIV. repaid this important 
service by a constant, and even scrupulous attention to obser- 
vances prescribed by the Church, which strengthened, in the 
eyes of ihe public, the alliance so strictly formed betwixt tiie altar 
and the throne. Those who look to the private morals of the mo- 
narch may indeed form some doubt of the sincerity of his religi- 
ous professions, considering how little they influenced his prac- 
tice ; and yet, when we reflect upon the frequent inconsistencies 
of mankind in this particular, we may hesitate to charge with 
hypocrisy a conduct, which was dictated perhaps as much by con- 
science as by political convenience. Even judging more severely, 
it must be allowed that hypocrisy, though so different from reU- 
gion, indicates its existence, as smoke points out that of pure fire. 
Hypocrisy cannot exist unless religion be to a certain extent held 
in esteem, because no one would be at the trouble to assume a 
mask which was not respectable, and so far compliance with the 
external forms of religion is a tribute paid to the doctrines which 
it teaches. The hypocrite assumes a virtue if he has it not, and 
the example of his conduct may be salutary to others, though his 
pretensions to piety are wickedness to Him, who trieth the heart 
and reins. 

On the other hand, the Academy formed by the wily Richelieu 
served to unite the literature of France into one focus, under the 
immediate patronage of the crown, to whose bounty its professors 
were taught to look even for the very means of subsistence. The 
greater nobles caught this ardour of patronage from the sovereign, 
and as the latter pensioned and supported the principal literary 
characters of his reign, the former granted shelter and support to 
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others of the same rank, who were lodged at their hotels, fed at 
their tahles, and were admitted to their society upon terms some- 
what less degrading than those which were granted to artists and 
musicians, and who gave to the Great, knowledge or amusement 
in exchange for the hospitality they received. Men in a situa- 
tion so subordinate, could only at first accommodate their com- 
positions to the taste and interest of their protectors. They 
heightened by adulation and flattery the claims of the king and 
the nobles upon the community ; and the nation, indifferent at 
that time to all literature which wus not of native growth, felt 
their respect for their own government enhanced and extended 
by the works of those men of genius who jfiourished under its pro- 
tection. 

Such was the system of French monarchy, and such it re- 
mained, in outward show at least, until the peace of Fontainbleau. 
But its foundation had been gradually undermined ; public opi- 
nion had undergone a silent but almost a total change, and it 
might be compared to some ancient tower swayed from its base 
by the lapse of time, and waiting the first blast of a hurricane, or 
shock of an earthquake, to be prostrated in the dust. How the 
lapse of half a century, or little more, could have produced a 
change so total, must next be considered ; and this can only be 
done by viewing separately the various changes which the lapse 
of years had produced on the various orders of the state. 

First, then, it is to be observed, that in these latter times the 
wasting effects of luxury and vanity had totally ruined the greater 
part of the French nobility, a word which, in respect of that 
country, comprehended what is called in Britain the nobility and 
gentry, or natural aristocracy of the kingdom. This body, dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XIV., though far even then from support- 
ing the part which their fathers had acted in history, yet existed, 
as it were, through their remembrances, and disguised their de- 
pendence upon the throne by the outward show of fortune, as well 
as by the consequence attached to hereditary right They were 
one step nearer the days, not then totally forgotten, when the 
nobles of France, with their retainers, actually formed the army 
of the kingdom ; and they still presented, to the imagination at 
least, the descendants of a body of chivalrous heroes, ready to 
tread in the path of their ancestors, should the times ever render 
necessary the calling forth the Ban, or Arriere-Ban — ^the feudal 
array of the Gallic chivalry. But this delusion had passed away ; 
the defence of states was intrusted in France, as in other coun- 
tries, to the exertions of a standing army ; and, in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, the nobles of France presented a me- 
lancholy contrast to their predecessors. 

The number of the order was of itself sufficient to diminish its 
consequence. It had been imprudently increased by new crea- 
tions. There were in the kingdom about eighty thousand families 
enjoying the privileges of nobility ; and the order was divided 
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into different classes, which looked on each other with mutual 
jealousy and contempt. 

The first general distinction was betwixt the Ancient, and Mo- 
dem, or new noblesse. The ft>rmer were nobles of old creation, 
whose ancestors had obtained their rank from real or supposed 
services rendered to the nation in her councils or her battles. 
The new nobles had found an easier access to the same eleva- 
tion, by the purchase of territories, or of offices,, or of letters of 
nobility, any of which easy modes invested the owners with titles 
and rank, often held by men whose wealth had been accumu- 
lated in mean and sordid occupations, or by farmers-general, and 
fmanciers, whom* the people considered as acquiring their fortunes 
at the expense of the state. These numerous additions to the 
privileged body of nobles accorded ill with its original compo- 
sition, and introduced schism and disunion into the body itself. 
The descendants of the ancient chivalry of France looked with 
scorn upon the new men, who, rising perhaps from the very lees 
of the people, claimed from superior wealth a share in the privi- 
leges of the aristocracy. 

Again, secondly, there was, amongst the ancient nobles them- 
selves, but too ample room for division between the upper and 
wealthier class of nobility, who had fortunes adequate to maintain 
their rank, and the much more numerous body, whose poverty 
rendered them pensioners upon the state for the means of sup- 
porting their dignity. Of about one thousand houses, of which 
the ancient noblesse is computed to have consisted, there were 
not above two or three hundred families who had retained the 
means of maintaining their rank without the assistance of the 
crown. Their claims to monopolize commissions in the army, 
and situations in the government, together with their exemption 
from taxes, were their sole resources ; resources burdensome to 
the state, and odious to the people, without being in the same 
degree beneficial to those who enjoyed them. Even in military 
service, which was considered as their birth-right, the nobility of 
the second class were seldom permitted to rise above a certain 
limited rank. Long service might exalt one of them to the grade 
of lieutenant-colonel, or the government of some small town, but 
all the better rewards of a life spent in the army were reserved 
for nobles of the highest order. It followed as a matter of course, 
that amidst so many of this privileged body who languished in 
poverty, and could not rise from it by the ordinary paths of in- 
dustry, some must have had recourse to loose and dishonourable 
practices ; and that gambling-houses and places of debauchery 
should have been frequented and patronised by individuals, whose 
ancient descent, titles, and emblems of nobilky, did not save them 
from the suspicion of very dishonourable conduct, the disgrace of 
which affected the character of the whole body. 

There must be noticed a third classification of the order, into 
the Haute Noblesse, or men of the highest rank, most of whonv 
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spent their lives at court, and in discharge of the great offices 
of the crown and state, and the Noblesse Campagnarde, who con* 
tinned to reside upon their patrimonial estates in the provinces. 

The noblesse of the latter class had fallen gradually mto a 
state of general contempt, which was deeply to be regretted. 
They were ridiculed and scorned by the courtiers, who despised 
the rusticity of their manners, and by the nobles of newer crea- 
tion, who, conscious of their own wealth, contemned the poverty 
of these ancient but decayed families. The ^ bold peasant" him- 
self not more a kingdom's pride than is the plain country gen- 
tleman, who, living on his own means, and amongst his own 
people, becomes the natural protector and referee of the farmer 
and the peasant, and, in case of need, either the firmest assertor 
of their rights and his own against the aggressions of the crown, 
or the independent and undaunted defender of the crown's rights, 
against the innovations of political fanaticism. In La Vendue 
alone, the nobles had united their interest and their fortune with 
those of the peasants who cultivated their estates, and there alone 
were they found in their proper and honourable character of 
proprietors residing on their own domains, and discharging the 
duties which are inalienably attached to the owner of landed 
property. And — ^mark-worthy circumstance ! — in La Vendue 
alone was any stand made in behalf of the ancient proprietors, 
constitution, or religion of France; for there alone the nobles 
and the cultivators of the soil held towards each other their na- 
tural and proper relations of patroB and client, faithful depend- 
ents, and generous and affectionate superiors.^ In the other pro- 
vinces of France, the nobility, speaking generally, possessed 
neither power nor influence among the peasantry, while the po- 
pulation around them was guided and influenced by men belong- 
ing to^the Church, ta the law, or to business ; classes which were 
in general better educated, better informed, and possessed of 
more talent and knowledge of the world than the poor Noblesse 
Gampagnarde, who seemed as much limited, caged, and im- 
prisoned, witMn the restraints of their rank, as if they had been 
shut up within the dungeons of their ruinous chateaux ; and who 
had only their titles and dusty parchments to oppose to the real 
superiority of wealth and information so generaUy to be found in 
the class which they affected to despise. Hence, S^gur describes 
the country gentlemen of his younger days as punctilious, igno- 
rant, and quarrelsome, shunned by the better-informed of the 
middle classes, idle and dissipated, and wasting their leisure hours 
in coffee-houses, theatres, and billiard-rooms.* 

The more wealthy families, and the high noblesse, as they were 
called, saw this degradation of the inferior part of their order 
without pity, or rather with pleasure. These last had risen as 

1 See the Memoin of the Marchioness De La Rochcjaqnelein, p. 48.- 
^ S^w's Memoin, toL L, p.76^ 
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much above their natural duties, as the rural nobility had sunk 
beneath them. They had too well followed the course which 
Richelieu had contrived to recommend to their fathers, and in- 
stead of acting as the natural chiefs and leaders of the nobility 
and gentry of the provinces, they were continually engaged in in- 
triguing for charges round the king's person, for posts in the ad- 
ministration, for additional titles and decorations — for all and 
every thing which could make the successful courtier, and distin- 
guish him from the independent noble. Their education and ha- 
bits also were totally unfavourable to grave or serious thought 
and exertion. If the trumpet had sounded, it would have found 
a ready echo in their bosoms ; but light literature at best, and 
much more frequently silly and frivolous amusements, a constant 
pursuit of pleasure, and a perpetual succession of intrigues, either 
of love or petty politics, made their character, in time of peace, 
approach in insignificance to that of the women of the court, whom 
it was the business of their lives to captivate and amuse.^ There 
were noble exceptions, but m general the order, in every thing 
but military courage, had assumed a trivial and effeminate cha- 
racter, from which patriotic sacrifices, or masculine wisdom, were 
scarcely to be expected. 

While the first nobles of France were engaged in these frivo- 
lous pursuits, their procureurs, bailiffs, stewards, intendants, or 
by whatever name their agents and managers were designated, 
enjoyed the real influence which their constituents rejected as 
beneath them, rose into a degree of authority and credit, which 
eclipsed recollection of the distant and regardless proprietor, and 
formed a rank in the state not very different from that of the 
middle-men in Ireland. These agents were necessarily of ple- 
beian birth, and their profession required that they should be 
familiar with the details of public business, which they admini- 
stered in the name of their seigneurs. Many of this condition 
gained power and wealth in the course of the Revolution, thus 
succeeding, like an able and intelligent vizier, to the power which 
was forfeited by the idle and voluptuous sultan. Of the high 
noblesse it might with truth be said, that they still formed ti^e 
grace of the court of France, though they had ceased to be its 
defence. They were accomplished, brave, full of honour, and in 
many instances endowed with talent. But the communication 
was broken off betwixt them and the subordinate orders, over 
whom, in just degree, they ought to have possessed a natural in- 
fluence. The chain of gradual and insensible connexion was 
rusted by time, in almost all its dependencies ; forcibly distorted, 
and contemptuously wrenched asunder, in many. The noble had 
neglected and flung from him the most precious jewel in his 

I For a curious picture of the life of the French nobles of fifty years since, 
see the first volume of Madame Genlis's Memoirs. Had there been any more 
solid puTKuits in society than the gay trifles she so pleasantly describes, they 
could nut have escap( d so intelligent an observer.— S. 
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coronet — the love and respect of the country-gentleman, the far- 
mer, and the peasant, an advantage so natural to his condition in 
a well-constituted society, and founded upon principles so esti- 
mable, that he who contemns or destroys it, is guilty of little 
less than high treason, both to his own rank, and to the com- 
munity in general. Such a change, however, had taken place in 
France, so that the noblesse might be compared to a court- 
sword, the hilt carved, ornamented, and gilded, such as might 
grace a day of parade, but the blade gone, or composed of the 
most worthless materials. 

It only remains to be mentioned, that there subsisted, besides 
all the distinctions we have noticed, an essential difference in 
political opinions among the noblesse themselves, considered as 
a body. There were many of the order, who, looking to the exi- 
gencies of the kingdom, were patriotically disposed to sacrifice 
t^eir own exclusive privileges, in order to afford a chance of its 
regeneration. These of course were disposed to favour an altera- 
tion or reform in the original constitution of France ; but besides 
iheae enlightened individuals, the nobility had the misfortune to 
include many disappointed and desperate men, ungratified by 
any of the advantages which their rank made them capable of 
receiving, and whose advantages of birth and education only ren- 
dered them more deeply dangerous, or more daringly profligate. 
A plebeian, dishonoured by his vices, or depressed by the poverty 
which is &eir consequence, sinks easily into the insignificance 
from which wealth or character alone raised him ; but the noble 
often retains the means, as well as the desire, to avenge himself 
on society, for an expulsion which he feels not the less because he 
is conscious of deserving it. Such were the debauched Roman 
youth, among whom were found Cataline, and associates equal in 
talents and in depravity to their leader ; and such was the cele- 
brated Mirabeau, who, almost expelled from his own class, as an 
irreclaimable profligate, entered the arena of the Revolution as 
a first-rate reformer, and a popular advocate of the lower orders. 

The state of the Church, that second pillar of the throne, was 
scarce more solid than that of the nobility. Grenerally speaking, 
it might be said, that, for a long time, the higher orders of the 
clergy had ceased to take a vital concern in £eir profession, or 
to exercise its functions in a manner which interested the feelings 
and affections of men. 

The Catholic Church had grown old, and unfortunately did not 
possess the means of renovating her doctrines, or improving her 
constitution, so as to keep pace with the enlargement of the human 
understanding. The lofty claims to infallibility which she had 
set up and maintained during the middle ages, claims which she 
could neither renounce nor modify, now threatened, in more en- 
lightened times, like battlements too heavy for the foundation, to 
be the means of ruining the edifice they were designed to defend. 
Vestigia nulla retrorsum, continued to be the motto oi the Church 

VOL. I. B 
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of Rome. She could explain nothing, soften nothing, renotmoe 
nothing, consistently with her assertion of impeccability. The 
whole trash which had been accumulated for ages of darkness 
and ignorance, whether consisting of extravagant pretensions, in- 
credible assertions, absurd doctrines which confounded the im- 
derstanding, or puerile ceremonies which revolted the taste, were 
ahke incapable of being explained away or abandoned. It would 
certainly have been — ^humanly speaking — advantageous, alike for 
the Chiurch of Rome, and for Christianity in geneial, that the for- 
mer had possessed the means of relinquishing her extravagant 
claims, modifying her more obnoxious doctrines, and retrench- 
ing her superstitious ceremonial, as increasing knowledge show- 
ed the injustice of "the one, and the absurdity of the other. But 
this power she dared not assume ; and hence, perhaps, the great 
schii^ which divides the Chnstian world, which might otherwise 
never have existed, or at least not in its present extended and 
embittered state. But, in all events, the Church of Rome, re- 
taining the spiritual empire over so large and fau* a portion of 
the Christian world, would not have been reduced to the alter- 
native of either defending propositions, which, in the eyes of all 
enlightened men, are altogether untenable, or of beholding the 
most essential and vital doctrines of Christianity confounded with 
them, and the whole system exposed to the scorn of the infidel. 
The more enHghtened and better informed part of the French 
nation had fallen very generally into the latter extreme. 

Infidelity, in attacking the absurd claims and extravagant doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome, had artfully availed herself of 
those abuses, as if they had been really a part of the Christian 
religion ; and they whose credulity could not digest the grossest 
articles of the Papist creed, thought themselves entitled to con- 
clude, in general, against reli^on itself, from the abuses engrafted 
upon it by ignorance and priestcraft. The same circumstances 
which favoured the assault, tended to weaken the defence. Em- 
barrassed by the necessity of defending the mass of human inven- 
tions with which their Church had obscured and deformed Chris- 
tianity, the Catholic clergy were not the best advocates even in 
the best of causes ; and though there were many brilliant ex- 
ceptions, yet it must be owned that a great part of the higher 
orders of the priesthood gave themselves little trouble about 
maintaining the doctrines, or extending the influence of the 
Church, considering it only in the light of an asylima, where, un- 
der the condition of certain renunciations, they enjoyed, in indo- 
lent tranquillity, a state of ease and luxury. Those who thought 
on the subject more deeply, were contented quietly to repose the 
safety of tiie Church upon the restrictions on the press, which 
prevented the possibility of free discussion. The usual effect 
followed ; and many who, if manly and open debate upon theo- 
logical subjects had been allowed, would doubtless have been 
enabled to winnow the wheat from the chaff, were, in the state of 
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darkness to which they were reduced, led to reject Christianity 
itself, along with the corruptions of the Romish Church, and to 
become absolute infidels instead of reformed Christians. 

The long and violent dispute also betwixt the Jesuits and the 
Jansenists, had for many years tended to lessen the general 
consideration for the Church at large, and especially for the 
higher orders of the clergy. In that quarrel, much had taken 
place that was disgraceful. The mask of reUgion has been often 
used to cover more savage and extensive persecutions, but at no 
time did the spirit of intrigue, of personal malice, of slander, and 
circumvention, appear more disgustingly from under the sacred 
disguise ; and in the eyes of the thoughtless and the vulgar, the 
general cause of religion suffered in proportion. 

The number of the clergy who were thus indifferent to doc- 
trine or duty; was greatly increased, since the promotion to the 
great benefices had ceased to be distributed with regard to the 
morals, piety, talents, and erudition of the candidates, but was 
bestowed among the younger branches of the noblesse, upon men 
who were at little pains to reconcile the looseness of their former 
habits and opinions with the sanctity of their new profession, 
and who, embracing the Church solely as a means of maintenance, 
were little calculated by their lives or learning to extend its con- 
sideration. Among otiier vile innovations of the celebrated re- 
gent, Duke of Orleans, he set the most barefaced example of such 
dishonourable preferment, and had increased in proportion the 
contempt entertained for the hierarchy, even in its highest dig- 
nities, — since how was it possible to respect the purple itself, 
after it had covered the shoulders of the infamous Dubois \ ^ 

It might have been expected, and it was doubtless in a great 
measure the case, that the respect paid to the characters and 
efficient utility of the curates, upon whom, generally speaking, 
the charge of souls actually devolved, might have made up for the 
want of consideration withheld from the higher orders of the 
Church. There can be no doubt that this respectable body of 
churchmen possessed great and deserved influence over their 
parishioners ; but then they were themselves languishing under 
poverty and neglect, and, as human beings, cannot be supposed 
to have viewed with indifference their superiors enjoying wealth 

I " A person of mean extraction, remarkable only for his vices, had been 
employed in correcting the Regent's tasks, and, by a servile complacence for 
all his inclinations, had acquired an ascendency over his pupil, which he 
abused, for the purpose of corrupting his morals, debasing his character, and 
ultimately rendering his administration an object of universal indignation. 
Soon after his patron's accession to power, Dubois was admitted into the coun-' 
cil of state. He asked for the Ai-chbishopric of Cambray. Unaccustomed as 
he was to delicate scruples, the Regent was startled at the idea of encountering 
the scandal to which such a prostitution of honours must expose him. He, 
however, ultimately yielded. This man, one of the most profligate that ever 
existed, was actually married at the time he received Catholic orders, but he 
suborned the witnesses, and contrived to have the parish registers, whicb 
might have deposed against him, destroyed."— See Lacrktk£.li£, torn, i., j^ 
<34U. 
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and ease, while in some cases they dishonoured the robe they 
wore, and in others disowned the doctrines they were appointed 
to teach. Alive to feelings so natural, and mingling with the 
middling classes, of which they formed a most respectable por- 
tion, they must necessarily have become embued with their prin- 
ciples and opinions, and a very obvious train of reasoning would 
extend the consequences to their own condition. If the state 
was encumbered rather than bene^ted by the privileges of the 
higher order, was not the Church in the same condition ? And 
if secular rank was to be thrown open as a general object of am^ 
bition to the able and the worthy, ought not the dignities of the 
Church to be rendered more accessible to those, who, in humility 
and truth, discharged the toilsome duties of its inferior offices, 
and who might therefore claim, in due degree of succession, to 
attain higher preferment ? There can be no injustice in ascrib- 
ing to this body sentiments, which might have been no less just 
regarding the Church than advantageous to themselves ; and, ac- 
cordingly, it was not long before thjs body of churchmen showed 
distinctly, that their political views were the same with those of 
the Third Estate, to which they solemnly united themselves, 
strengthening thereby greatly the first revolutionary movements. 
But their conduct, when they beheld the whole system of their 
religion aimed at, should acquit the French clergy of the charge 
of self-interest, since no body, considered as such, ever showed 
itself more willing to enpounter persecution, and submit to priva- 
tion for conscience' sake. 

While the Noblesse and the Church, considered as branches 
of the state, were thus divided amongst tiiemselves, and fallen into 
discredit with the nation at large ; while they were envied for 
their ancient immunities without being any longer feared for their 
power ; while they were ridiculed at once and |iated for the as- 
sumption of a superiority which their personal qualities did not 
always vindicate, the lowest order, the Commons, or, as they were 
at that time termed, the Third Estate, had gradually acquired an 
extent and importance unknown to the feudal ages, in which ori- 
ginated the ancient division of the estates of the kingdom. The 
Third Estate no longer, as in the days of Henry IV., consisted 
merely of the burghers and petty traders in the small towns of a 
feudal kingdom, bred up almost as the vassals of the nobles and 
clergy, by whose expenditure they acquired their living. Com- 
merce and colonies had introduced wealth, from sources to which 
the nobles and the churchmen had no access. Not only a very 
great proportion of the disposable capital was in the hands of the 
Third Estate, who thus formed the bulk of tlie moneyed interest 
of France, but a large share of the landed property was also in 
their possession. 

There was, moreover, th^ ipfluence which maqy plebeians pos- 
sessed, as creditors, over those needy nobles whom they had sup- 
plied with money, while another portion of the san^e class rose 
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into wealth and consideration, at the expense of the more opulent 
patricians who were ruining Uiemseives. Paris had increased to 
a tremendous extent, and her citizens had risen to a correspond- 
ing degree of consideration ; and while they profited by the luxury 
and dissipation, both of the court and eouitiers, had l)ecome rich 
in proportion as the government and privileged classes grew 
poor. Those citizens who were thus enriched, endeavoured, by 
bestowing on their families all the advantages of good education, 
to counterbalance their inferiority of birth, and to qualify their 
children to support their part in the scenes, to which their altered 
fortunes, and the prospects of the country, appeared to call them. 
In short, it is not too much to say, that the middling classes 
acquired the advantages of wealth, consequence, and effective 
power, in a proportion more than equal to that in which the 
nobility had lost these attributes. Thus, the Third Estate seemed 
to increase in extent, number, and strength, like a waxing inun- 
dation, threatening with every increasing wave to overwhelm the 
ancient and decayed barriers of exclusions and immunities, be- 
hind which the privileged ranks still fortified themselves. 

It was not in the nature of man, that the bold, the talented^ 
the ambitious, of a rank which felt its own power and conse- 
quence, should be long contented to remain acquiescent in politic 
cal regulations, which depressed them in the state of society 
beneath men to whom they felt themselves equal in all respects, 
excepting the factitious circumstances of birth, or of Church 
orders. It was no less impossible that they should long continue 
satisfied with the feudal dogmas, which exempted the noblesse 
from taxes, because they served the nation with their sword, and 
the clergy, because they propitiated Heaven in its favour with 
their prayers. The maxim, however true in the feudal ages 
when it originated, had become an extravagant legal fiction in 
the eighteenth century, when all the world knew that both the 
noble soldier and the priest were paid for the services they no 
longer rendered to the state, while the roturier had both valour 
and learning to fight his own batties and perform his own devo- 
tions ; and when, in &ct, it was their arms which combated, and 
their learning which enlightened the state, rather than those of 
the privileged orders.* 

Thus, a body, opulent and important, and carrying along with 
their claims the sympathy of the whole people, were arranged in 
formidable array against the privileges of the nobles and clergy, 
and bound to further the approaching changes by the strongest of 
human ties, emulation and self-interest. 

The point was stated with unusual frankness by Emeri, a dis- 
tinguished member of the National Assembly, and a man of hon- 
our and talent. In the course of a confidential communication 
with the celebrated Marquis de BouilM, the latter had avowed his 

1 Thiers, Histoire de la R^^ Fran;.> torn. 1., p. 34. 
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principles of royalty, and his detestation of the new constitution, 
to which he said he only rendered obedience, because the King 
had sworn to maintain it <<You are righ^ being yourself a 
nobleman/' replied Emeri, with equal candour ; ^ and had I been 
bom noble, such would have been my principles ; but I, a plebe- 
ian Avocat, must naturally desire a revolution, and cherish that 
constitution which has called me, and those of my rank, out of a 
state of degradation." ' 

Considering the situation, therefore, of the three separate bodies, 
which, before the revolutionary impulse commenced, were the 
constituent parts of the kingdom of France, it was evident, that 
in case of a collision, the Nobles and Clergy might esteem them- 
selves fortunate, if, divided as they wei*e among themselves, they 
could maintain an effectual defence of the whole, or a portion of 
their privileges, while the Third Estate, confident in their num- 
bers and in their unanimity, were ready to assail and carry by 
storm the whole system, over the least breach which might be 
effected in the ancient constitution. Lally Tolendal gave a com- 
prehensive view of the state of parties in these words : — " The 
commons desired to conquer, the nobles to preserve what they 
already possessed. The clergy stood inactive, resolved to join the 
victorious party. If there was a man in France who wished for 
concord and peace, it was the king.' 



CHAPTER II. 

State of France contintied — State of Public Opinion — Men of Let- 
ters encouraged by the Great — Disadvantoiges attending this 
Patronage — Licentious tendency of the French Literature — 
Their Irreligious and Infidel Opinions — Free (hnnions on Poli- 
tics permitted to be expressed in an abstract ana speculativcy but 
not in a practical Form — Disadvantages arising from the Sup- 
pression of Free Discussion — Anglomania — Share of France in 
the American War — Disposition of the Troops who returned 
from America, 

We have viewed France as it stood in its grand political divi- 
sions previous to the Revolution, and we have seen that there 
existed strong motives for change, and that a great force was 
prepared to level institutions which were crumbling to pieces of 
themselves. It is now necessary to review the state of the popu- 
lar mind, and consider upon what principles, and to what extent, 
the approaching changes were likely to operate, and at what 
point they might be expected to stop. Here, as witii respect to 
the ranks of society, a tacit but almost total change had been 

» M^moires de Boulll^, p. 289. 
« Plaidoyer pour Louis l^ize, 1793. 
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operated in the feelings and sentiments of the public, pnncipaJly 
occasioned, doubtless, by the great ascendency acquired by litera- 
ture — ^that tree of knowledge of good and evil, which, amidst the 
richest and most wholesome fruits, bears others, fair in show, and 
sweet to the taste, but having the properties of the most deadly 
poison. 

The French, the most ingenious people in Europe, and the 
most susceptible of those pleasures which arise from conversa- 
tion and literary discussion, had early called in the assistance of 
men of genius to enhance tiieir relish for society. The nobles, 
without renouncing their aristocratic superiority, — ^which, on the 
contrary, was rendered more striking by the contrast, — ^permitted 
literary talents to be a passport into their saloons. The wealthy 
financier, and opulent merchant, emulated the nobility in this as 
in other articles of taste and splendour ; and their coteries, as well 
as those of the aristocracy, were open to men of letters, who were 
in many cases contented to enjoy luxury at the expense of inde- 
pendence. Assuredly this species of patronage, while it often 
flowed from the vanity or egotism of the patrons, was not much 
calculated to enhance the character of those who were protected. 
Professors of literature, thus mingling in the society of the noble 
and the wealthy upon sufferance, held a rank scarcely higher than 
that of musicians or actors, from amongst whom individuals have 
often, by their talents and character, become members of the best 
society, while the castes, to which such individuals belong, remain 
in general exposed to the most humiliating contempt. The lady 
of quality, who smiled on the man of letters, and the man of rank, 
who admitted him to his intimacy, still retained their conscious- 
ness that he was not like themselves, formed out of the '' porce- 
lain clay of the earth ;" and even while receiving their bounties, 
or participating in their pleasures, the favourite ia^ant must often 
have been disturbed by the reflection, that he was only considered 
as a creature of sufferance, whom the caprice of fashion, or a sud- 
den reaction of the ancient etiquette, might fling out of tiie society 
where he was at present tolerated. Under this disheartening, and 
even degrading inferiority, the man of letters might be tempted 
invidiomy to compare the luxurious style of living at which he 
sat a permitted guest, with his own paltry hired apartment, and 
scanty and uncertain chance of support. And even those of a 
nobler mood, when they had conceded to their benefactors all the 
gratitude they could justiy demand, must sometimes have re- 
gretted their own situation, 

" Condemn'd as needy supplicants to vait, 
While ladies interpose and slaves debate." ^ 

It followed, that many of the men of letters, thus protected, 
became enemies of the persons, as well as the rank of their pa- 
trons ; as, for example, no one in the course of the Revolution 

1 Johnion'i Vanity of Hnmaa Wishes. 
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expressed greater hatred to the nobility than Champfort,^ the 
favourite and favoured secretary of the Prince of Cond^. Occa- 
sions, too, must frequently have occurred, in which the protected 
person was almost inevitably forced upon comparing his own 
natural and acquired talents with those of his aristocratic patron, 
and the result could not be other than a dislike of the institutions 
which placed him so far behind persons whom, but for those pre- 
scribed limits, he must have passed in the career of honour and 
distinction. 

Hence arose that frequent and close inquiry into the origin of 
ranks, that general system of impugning the existing regulations, 
and appealing to the original states of society in vindication of 
the original equaUty of mankind — Whence those ingenious argu- 
ments, and eloquent tirades in favour of primitive and even 
savage independence, which the patricians of the day read and 
applauded with such a smile of mixed applause and pity, as they 
would have given to the reveries of a crazed poet, while the in- 
ferior ranks, participating the feelings under which they were 
written, caught the ardour of the eloquent authors, and rose firom 
the perusal with minds prepared to act, whenever action should 
be necessary to realize a vision so flattering. 

It might have been expected that those belonging to the pri- 
vileged classes at least, would have caught the alarm, from hear- 
ing doctrines so fatal to their own interests avowed so boldly, 
and maintained with so much talent. It might have been thought 
that they would have started, when Raynal proclaimed to the 
nations of the earth that they could only be free and happy when 
they had overthrown every throne and every altar ;* but no such 
alarm was taken. Men of rank considered liberal principles as 
the fashion of the day, and embraced them as the readiest mode 
of showing tha# they were above vulgar prejudices. In short, 
they adopted political opinions as they put on round hats and 
jockey-coats, merely because they were current in good society. 
They assumed the tone of philosophers as they would have done 
that of Arcadian shepherds at a masquerade, but without any 
more thoughts of sacrificing their own rank and immunities in 
the one case, than of actually driving their flocks a-field in the 
other. Count S^gur gives a most interesting account of the opi- 
nions of the young French nobles, in which he himself partook at 
this eventful period. 
" Impeded in this light career by the antiquated pride of the old court, the 

1 See his Maximes et Pens^s, &c. &c. He died by his own hand in 1794. 

« Revolution of America, 1781, pp. 44, 88. When, howerer, Raynal beheld 
the abuse of liberty in the progress of the French Rerolntion, he attempted 
to retrieve his errors. In May, 1791, he addressed to the Constituent Assem- 
blv a most eloquent letter, in which he says, " I am, I own to you, deeply 
afflicted at the crimes which plunge this empire into mourning. It is true that 
I am to look back with horror at myself for being one of those who, by feeling 
a noble indignation against ambitious power, may nave famished arms to licen- 
tiousness." Raynal was deprived of all his property during the Revolution, 
and died in poverty in 1796. 
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irksome etiquette of the old order of things, the seyerity of the old clergy, the 
aversion of our parents to our new fashions and our costumes, which were 
favourable to the principles of equality, we felt disposed to adopt with enthu- 
siasm the philosophical doctrines professed br literary men, remarkable for 
their boldness and their wit. Voltaire seduced our imagination ; Rousseau 
touched our hearts ; we felt a secret pleasure in seeing that their attacks were 
directed against an old fabric, which presented to us a Gothic and ridiculous 
ai>pearance. We were thus pleased at this petty war, although it was under- 
mining our own ranks and privileges, and tne remains of our ancient power; 
but we felt not these attacks personally ; we merely witnessed them. It was 
as yet but a war of words and paper, which did not appear to us to threaten the 
superiority of existence we enjoyed, consolidated as we thought it, by a possesr 
aion of many centuries. * * i We were pleased with the courage'of liberty, 
whatever language it assumed, and with the convenience of equality. There 
is a satisfaction in descending from a high rank, as long as the resumption of it 
is thought to be free and unobstructed ; and regardless, therefore, of conse- 
quences, we enjoyed our iwtrician advantages, together with the sweets of a 
plebeian philosophy." » 

We anxiously desire not to be mistaken. It is not the pur- 
port of these remarks to blame the French aristocracy for extend- 
ing their patronage to learning and to genius. The purpose was 
honourable to themselves, and fraught with high advantages to 
the progress of society. The fiivour of the Great supplied the 
want of public encouragement, and fostered talent which other- 
wise might never have produced its important and inappreciable 
fruits. But it had been better for France, her nobility, and her 
literature, had the patronage been extended in some manner 
which did not intimately associate the two classes of men. The 
want of independence of circumstances is a severe if not an abso- 
lute check to independence of spirit ; and thus it often happened, 
that, to gratify the passions of their protectors, or to advance 
their interest, the men of letters were involved in the worst and 
most scandalous labyrinths of traccisserie, slander, and maUgnity; 
that they were divided into desperate factions against each other, 
and reduced to practise all those arts of dissimulation, flattery, 
and intrigue, which are the greatest shame of the literary pro- 
fession. 

As the eighteenth century advanced, the men of literature rose 
in importance, and, aware of their own increasing power in a 
society which was dependent on them for intellectual gratification, 
they supported each other in their claims to what began to be con- 
sidered the dignity of a man of letters. This was soon carried 
into extremes, and assumed, even in the halls of their protectors, 
a fimatical violence of opinion, and a dogmatical mode of expres- 
sion, which made the veteran Fontenelle declare himself terri- 
fied for the frightful degree of certainty that folks met with every 
where in society. The truth is, that men of letters, being usually 
men of mere theory, have no opportunity of measuring the opi- 
nions which they have adopted upon h}7)othetical reasoning, by 
the standard of practical experiment They feel their mental 
superiority to those whom they live with, and become habitual 

1 S^r's Memoirs, rol. i., p. 39 
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believers in, and assertors of, their own infallibility. If modera- 
tion, command of passions and of temper, be part of philosophy, 
we seldom find less philosophy actually disphiyed, than by a phi- 
losopher in defence of a favonrite theory. Nor have we found 
that churchmen are so desirous of forming proselytes, or soldiers 
of extending conquests, as philosophers in making converts to 
their own opinions. 

In France they had discovered the command which they had 
acquired over the public mind, and united as they were — and 
more especially the Encyclopedists,^ — they augmented and se- 
cured that impression, by never permitting the doctrines which 
they wished to propagate to die away upon the public ear. For 
this purpose, they took care these should be echoed, like thunder 
amongst hills, from a hundred different points, presented in a 
hundrod new lights, illustrated by a hundred various methods, 
until the public could no longer help receiving that as undeniable 
which they heard from so many different quarters. They could 
also direct every weapon of satirical hostility against those who 
ventured to combat their doctrines, and as their wrath was neither 
easily endured nor ptcified, they drove from the field most of 
those authors, who, in opposition to their opinions, might have 
exerted themselves as cluunpions of the Church and Monarchy. 

We have already hinted at the disadvantages which literature 
experiences, when it is under the protection of private individuals 
of opulence, rather than of the public. But in yet another im- 
portant respect^ the air of salons, rueUes and boudoirs is fatal, in 
many cases, to the masculine spirit of philosophical self-denial 
which gives dignity to literary society. They who make part of 
the gay society of a corrupted metropolis, must lend their counte- 
nance to follies and vices, if they do not themselves practise them ; 
and hence, perhaps, French literature, more than any other in 
Europe, has been liable to the reproach of lending its powerful 
arm to undermine whatever was serious in morsJs, or hitherto 
considered as fixed in principle. Some of their greatest authors, 
even Montesquieu hiinself, have varied their deep reasonings on 
the origin of government, and the most profound problems of phi- 
losophy, with licentious tales tending to inflame the passions. 
Hence, partaking of the license of its professors, the de^praded 
literature of modem times called in to its alliance that immo- 
rality, which not only Christian, but even heathen philosophy had 
considered as the greatest obstacle to a pure, wise, and happy 
state of existence. The licentiousness which walked abroad in 
such disgusting and undisguised nakedness, was a part of the un- 
happy bequest left by the Regent Duke of Orleans to the country 
which he governed. The decorum of the court during the times 
of Louis aIV. had prevented such excesses; if there was enough 
of vice, it was at least decently veiled. But ^e conduct of Orleans 

1 Diderot> A:c., the conductoTs of the celebrated EncyclopMie. 
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and his minions was marked with open infamy, deep enough to 
have called down, in the age of miracles, an immediate judg- 
ment from Heaven ; and crimes which the worst of the Roman 
emperors would have at least hidden in his soUtary Isle of Caprea, 
were acted as publicly as if men had had no eyes, or God no 
thunderbolts.^ 

From this filthy Cocytus flowed those streams of impurity 
which disgraced France during the reign of Louis XV., and 
which, notwithstanding the example of a prince who was himself 
a model of domestic virtue, continued in that of Louis XVI. to 
infect society, morals, and, above all, literature. We do not here 
allude merely to those lighter pieces of indecency in which humour 
and fancy outrun the bounds of deUcacy. These are to be found 
in the literature of most nations, and are generally in the hands 
of mere libertines and men of pleasure, so well acquainted with 
the practice of vice, that the theory cannot make them worse than 
they are. But there was a strain of voluptuous and seducing 
immorality which pervaded not only the lighter and gayer com- 
positions of the French, but tinged the writings of those who 
called the world to admire them as poets of the highest mood, or 
to listen as to philosophers of the most lofty pretensions. Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, Montesquieu, — ^names which France must al- 
ways esteem her highest honour, — were so guilty in this particu- 
lar, that the young and virtuous must either altogether abstain 
from the works which are every where the topic of ordinary dis- 
cussion and admiration, or must peruse much that is hurtful to 
delicacy, and dangerous to morals, in the formation of their future 
character. The latter alternative was universally adopted ; for 
the curious will read as the thirsty will drink, though the cup and 
page be polluted. 

So far had an indifference to delicacy influenced the society of 
France, and so widely spread was this habitual impurity of lan- 
guage and ideas, especially among those who pretended to philo- 
sophy, that Madame Roland, a woman admirable for courage and 
talents, and not, so far as appears, vicious in her private morals, 
not only mentions the profligate novels of Louvet as replete with 
the graces of imagination, the salt of criticism, and the tone of 
philosophy, but affords the public, in her own person, details with 
which a courtezan of the higher class should be unwilling to sea- 
son her private conversation.^ 

This license, with the corruption of morals, of which it is both 
the sign and the cause, leads directly to feelings the most incon- 
sistent with manly and virtuous patriotism. Voluptuousness, and 

1 Lacretelle Hist, de France, torn, i., p. 105 ; M^oires de Mad. Du Barry, 
tom. ii., p. 3. 

8 The particulars "we allude to, though suppressed in the second edition of 
Madame Roland's M^oires, are restored in the " Collection des M^moires 
rdlatifs a la Revolution Francaise," published at Paris. [56 rols. 8vo.] This is 
fair play ; for if the details be disgusting, the light which they cast upon the 
character of the author is too raluable to be lost.— S. 
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its consequences, render the libertine incapable of relish for what 
is simply and abstractedly beautiful or sublime, whether in litera- 
ture or in the arts, and destroy the taste, while they degrade and 
blunt the understanding. But, above all, such libertinism leads 
to the exclusive pursuit of selfish gratification, for egotism is its 
foundation and its essence. Egotism is necessarily the very re- 
verse of patriotism, since the one principle is founded exclusively 
upon the individual's pursuit of his own peculiar objects of plea- 
sure or advantage, while the other demands a sacrifice, not only 
of these individual pursuits, but of fortune and life itself, to the 
cause of the public weal. Patriotism has, accordingly, always 
been found to flourish in that state of society which is most favour- 
able to the stem and manly virtues of self-denial, temperance, 
chastity, contempt of luxury, patient exertion, and elevated con- 
templation ; and the public spirit of a nation has invariably borne 
a just proportion to its private morals. 

Religion cannot exist where inmiorality generally prevails, any 
more than a light can bum where the air is corrupted ; and, ac- 
cordingly, infidelity was so general in France, as to predominate 
in almost every rank of society. The errors of the Church of 
Rome, as we have already noticed, connected as they are with her 
ambitious attempts towards dominion over men, in their temporal 
as well as sphritual capacity, had long become the argument of 
the philosopher, and the jest of the satirist ; but in exploding 
these pretensions, and holding them up to ridicule, the philoso- 
phers of the age involved with them the general doctrines of 
Christianity itself ; nay, some went so far as not only to deny 
inspiration, but to extinguish, by their sophistry, the lights of 
natural religion, implanted in our bosoms as a part of our birth- 
right Like the disorderly rabble at the time of the Reformation, 
(but with infinitely deeper guilt,) they not only pulled down the 
symbols of idolatry, which ignorance or priestcraft had introduced 
into the Christian Church, but sacrilegiously defaced and dese- 
crated the altar itself. This work the philosophers, as they term- 
ed themselves, carried on with such an unlimited and eager zeal, 
as plainly to show that infidelity, as well as divinity, hath its fana- 
ticism. An envenomed fury against religion and all its doctrines ; 
a promptitude to avail themselves of every circumstance by which 
Christianity could be misrepresented ; an ingenuity in mixing up 
their opinions in works, which seemed the least fitting to involve 
such discussions ; above all, a pertinacity in slandering, ridiculing, 
and vilifying all who ventured to oppose their principles, distin- 
guished the correspondents in this celebrated conspiracy against 
a religion, which, however it may be defaced by human inven- 
tions, breathes only that peace on earth, and good will to the child- 
ren of men, which was proclaimed by Heaven at its divine origin. 
If these prejudiced and envenomed opponents had poaseased 
half the desire of truth, or half the benevolence towards man- 
kind, which were eternally on their lips, they would have formed 
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t^ true estimate of the spirit of Christianity, not from the use 
whieh had been made of the mere name by ambitious priests or 
enthusiastic fools, but by its vital effects upon mankind at large. 
They would have seen, that under its influence a thousand brutal 
and sanguinary superstitions had died away ; that polygamy had 
been abolished, and with polygamy all the obstacles which it offers 
to domestic happiness, as well as to the due education of youth, 
and the natural and gradual civilisation of society. They must 
then have owned, that slavery, which they regarded, or affected 
to regard, with such horror, had first been gradually ameliorated, 
and finally abolished by the influence of the Christian doctrines 
— ^that there was no one virtue teaching to elevate mankind or 
benefit society, which was not enjoined by the precepts they en- 
deavoured to misrepresent and weaken — ^no one vice by which 
humanity is degraded and society endangered, upon which Chris- 
tianity hath not imposed a solemn anathema. They might also, 
in their capacity of philosophers, have considered the peculiar 
aptitude of the Christian religion, not only to all ranks and con- 
ditions of mankind, but to all climates and to all stages of society. 
Nor ought it to have escaped them, that the system contains with- 
in itself a key to those difficulties, doubts, and mysteries, by which 
the human mind is agitated, so soon as it is raised beyond the 
mere objects which interest the senses. Milton has made the 
maze of metaphysics, and the bewildering state of mind which 
they engender, a part of the employment, and perhaps of the 
punishment, of the lower regions.^ Christianity alone offers a 
clew to this labyrinth, a solution to these melancholy and dis- 
couraging doubts ; and however its doctrines may be hard to im- 
aided flesh and blood, yet explaining as they do the system of 
the universe, which without them is so incomprehensible, and 
through their practical influence rendering men m all ages more 
worthy to act their part in the general plan, it seems wonderful 
how tibose, whose professed pursuit was wisdom, should have 
looked on religion not alone with that indifference, which was the 
only feeling evinced by the heathen philosophers towards the 
gross mythology of their time, but with hatred, malice, and all un- 
eharitableness. One would rather have expected, that, after such 
a review, men professing the real spirit which searches after trutli 
and wisdom, if imhappily they were still unable to persuade them- 
selves that a religion so worthy of the Deity (if such an expression 
may be used) had emanated directly from revelation, might have 
had the modesty to lay their finger on their lip and distrust their 
own judgment, instead of disturbing the faith of others; or, if con- 
firmed in their incredulity, might have taken the leisure to com- 

» " Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thott{;nt8 more elevate, and reason'd high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandVing mazes lost." 

Par. Lost, b. ii. 
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pute at least what was to be gained by rooting up a tree which 
bore such goodly fruits, without having the means of replacing it 
by aught which could produce the same advantage to the com- 
monwealth. 

Unhappily blinded by self-conceit, heated with the ardour of 
controversy, gratifying their literary pride by becoming members 
of a league, in which kings and princes were included, and pro- 
curing followers by flattering the vanity of some, and stimulating 
the cupidity of others, the men of the most distinguished parts in 
France became allied in a sort of anti-crusade against Christianity, 
and indeed against religious principles of every kind. How they 
succeeded is too universally known ; and when it is considered 
that these men of letters, who ended by degrading the morals, and 
destroying the religion of so many of the citizens of France, had 
been first called into public estimation by the patronage of the 
higher orders, it is impossible not to think of the Israelitish 
cl^mpion, who, brought into the house of Dagon to make sport 
for the festive assemlSy, ended by pulling it down upon the heads 
of the guests — and upon his own. 

We do not tax the whole nation of France with being infirm in 
religious faith, and relaxed in morals ; still less do we aver that 
the Revolution, which broke forth in that country, owed its rise 
exclusively to the license and infidelity, which were but too cur- 
rent there. The necessity of a great change in the principles of 
the ancient French monarchy, had its source in the usurpations 
of preceding kings over the liberties of the subject, and ike op- 
portunity for effecting this change was afforded by the weakness 
and pecuniaiy distresses of the present government. These would 
have existed had the French court, and her higher orders, retain- 
ed the simple and virtuous manners of Sparta, united with the 
strong and pure faith of primitive Christians. The difference lay 
in this, that a simple, virtuous, and religious people would have 
rested content with such changes and alterations in the constitu- 
tion of their government as might remove the evils of which they 
had just and pressing reason to complain. They would have en- 
deavoured to redress obvious and practical errors in the body 
politic, without being led into extremes either by the love of realis- 
ing visionary theories, the vanity of enforcing their own particu- 
lar philosophical or political doctrines, or the selfish arguments of 
demagogues, who, in the prospect of bettering their own situation 
by wealth, or obtaining scope for their ambition, aspired, in the 
words of the dramatic poet, to throw the elements of society into 
confusion, and thus 

" disturb the peace of all the world. 
To mle it when 'twas wildest." 

It was to such men as these last that Heaven, in punishment of 
the sins of France and of Europe, and perhaps to teach mankind 
a dreadful lesson, abandoned the management of the French Re- 
volution, the original movements of which, so far as they went to 
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secure to the people the regtoration of their natural liberty, and 
the abolition of the uenirpations of the crown, had become not 
only desirable through the change of times, and by the influence 
of public opinion, but peremptorily necessary and inevitable. 

The feudal system of France, like that of the rest of Europe, 
had, in its original composition, all the germs of national freedom. 
The great peers, in whose hands the common defence was reposed, 
acknowledged the king's power as suzerain, obeyed his commands 
as their military leader, and attended his courts as their supreme 
judge; but recognised no despotic authority in the crown, and 
were prompt to defend the slightest encroachment upon their own 
rights. If they themselves were not equally tender of the rights 
and liberties of their own vassals, their acts of encroachment 
flowed not from the feudal system, but from its imperfections. 
The tendency and spirit of these singular institutions, were to 
preserve to each individual his just and natural rights; but a 
system, almost purely military, was liable to be frequentiy abused 
by the most formidable soldier, and was, besides, otherwise ill 
fitted to preserve rights which were purely civil. It is not neces- 
sary to trace the progress from the days of Louis XIII. down- 
wards, by which ambitious monarchs, seconded by able and subtie 
ministers, contrived to emancipate themselves from the restraints 
of their powerful vassab, or by which the descendants of these 
high feudatories, who had been the controllers of the prince so 
soon as he outstepped the bounds of legitimate authority, were now 
ranked around the throne in the capacity of mere courtiers or 
satellites, who derived their lustre solely from the &voiur of 
royalty. This unhappy and shortsighted policy had, however, 
accomplished its end, and the crown had concentrated within its 
prerogative almost the entire liberties of the French nation ; and 
now, like an overgorged animal of prey, had reason to repent its 
fatal voracity, while it lay almost helpless, exposed to the assaults 
of those whom it had despoiled. 

We have abeady observed, that for a considerable time the 
Frenchman's love of his country had been transferred to the 
crown ; that his national delight in martial glory fixed his attach- 
ment upon the monarch as the leader of his armies ; and that this 
feeling had supported the devotion of the nation to Louis XIV., 
not only during his victories, but even amid his reverses. But 
the succeeding reign had less to impose on the imagination. The 
erection of a palace obtains for the nation the praise of magni- 
ficence, and the celebration of public and splendid festivals gives 
the people at least the pleasure of a holiday; the pensioning 
artists and men of letters, again, is honourable to the country 
which fosters the arts ; but the court of Louis XV., undiminished 
in expense, was also selfish in its expenditure. The enriching of 
needy favourites, their relations, and their parasites, had none of 
the dazzling munificence of the Grand Monarque ; and while the 
taxes became daily more oppressive on the subjects, the mode in 
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which the revenue was employed not only became less honourable 
to the court, and less creditable to the country, but lost the dazzle 
and show which gives the lower orders pleasure as the beholders 
of a pageant 

The consolation which the imagination of the French had found 
in the military honour of their nation, seemed also about to fail 
them. The bravery of the troops remained the same, but the 
genius of the commanders, and the fortune of the monarch under 
whose auspices they fought, had in a great measure abandoned 
them, and the destiny of France seemed to be on the wane. The 
victory of Fontenoyi was all that was to be placed in opposition 
to the numerous disasters of the Seven Years' War, in which 
France was almost everywhere else defeated ; and it was Uttle 
wonder, that in a reign attended with so many subjects of morti- 
fication, the enthusiastic devotion of the people to the sovereign 
should begin to give way. The king had engrossed so much power 
in his own person, that he had become as it were personally re- 
sponsible for every miscarriage and defeat which the country un- 
derwent. Such is the risk incurred by absolute monarchs, who 
are exposed to all the popular obloquy for maladministration, 
from which, in limited governments, kings are in a great measure 
sci*eened by the intervention of the other powers of the constitu- 
tion, or by the responsibility of ministers for the measures which 
they advise ; while he that has ascended to the actual peak and 
extreme summit of power, has no barrier left to secure him from 
the tempest. 

Another and most powerful cause fanned the rising discontent, 
with which the French of the eighteenth century began to regard 
the government under which they lived. Like men awakened 
from a flattering dream, they compared their own condition with 
that of the subjects of free states, and perceived that they had 
either never enjoyed, or had been gradually robbed of, the chief 
part of the most valuable privileges and immunities to which man 
may claim a natural right. They had no national representation 
of any kind, and but for the slender barrier offered by the courts 
of justice, or parliaments, as they were called, were subject to un- 
limited exactions on the sole authority of the sovereign. The 
property of the nation was therefore at the disposal of the crown, 
which might increase taxes to any amount, and cause them to be 
levied by force, if force was necessary. The personal freedom of 
the citizen was equally exposed to aggressions by lettres de oaehet^ 
The French people, in short, had neither, in the strict sense, 
liberty nor property, and if they did not suffer all the inconve- 
niences in practice which so evil a government announces, it was 
because public opinion, the softened temper of the age, and the 

1 The battle was fought May 1, 1745, between the French, nnder Marshal 
Saxe, and the allies, under William Duke of Cumberland. 

s Private letters or mandates, issued under the rojal signet, for the appre- 
hension of individuals who were obnoxious to the court. 
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good difiposition of the kings themselves, did not permit the scenes 
of craelty and despotism to be revived in the eighteenth century, 
which Louis XI. had practised three ages before. 

These abuses, and others arising out of the disproportioned 
privileges of the noblesse and the clergy, who were exempted 
from contributing to the necessities of the state ; the unequal 
mode of levying we taxes, and other great errors of the constitu- 
tion ; above all, the total absorption of every right and authority 
in ihe person of the sovereign, — these were too gross in their na- 
ture, and too destructive in their consequences, to have escaped 
deep thought on the part of reflecting persons, and hatred and 
dislike from those who suffered more or less mider the practical 
evils. 

They had not, in particular, eluded the observation and cen- 
sure of the acute reasoners and deep thinkers, who had already 
become the ffuiding spirits of the age ; but the despotism under 
which they uved prevented those speculations from assuming a 
practical and useful character. In a free country, the wise and 
the learned are not only permitted, but invited, to examine the 
institutions under which they live, to defend them against the sug- 
gestions of rash innovators, or to propose such alterations as the 
lapse of time and change of manners may render necessary. Their 
disquisitions are, therefore, usefully and beneficially directed to 
the repair of the existing government, not to its demolition, and 
if they propose alteration in parts, it is only for the purpose of 
securing the rest of the fabric But in France, no opportunity 
was permitted of free discussion on politics, any more than on 
matters of religion. 

An essay upon the French monarchy, showing by what means 
the existing institutions might have been brought more into union 
with the wishes and wants of the people, must have procured for 
its author a place in the Bastile ; and yet subsequent events have 
shown, that a system, which might have introduced prudentiy 
and gradually into the decayed frame of the French government 
the spirit of liberty, which was originally inherent in every feu- 
dal monarchy, would have been the most valuable present which 
political wisdom could have rendered to the country. The bonds 
which pressed so heavily on the subject might thus have been 
gradually sbckened, and at length totally removed, without the 
perilous expedient of casting them all loose at once. But the 
philosophers, who had certainly talents sufficient for the purpose, 
were not permitted to apply to the state of the French govern- 
ment the original principles on which it was founded, or to trace 
the manner in which usurpations and abuses had taken place, and 
propose a mode by which, without varying its form, those en- 
croachments might be restrained, and those abuses corrected. 
An author was indeed at liberty to speculate at any length upon 
general doctrines of government ; he might imagine to himself a 
Utopia or Atalantis, and argue upon abstract ideas of the rights 
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in which govemment originates ; but on no account was he per- 
mitted to render any of his lucubrations practically useful, by 
adapting them to the municipal regulations of France. The poli- 
tical sage was placed, with regard to his country, in the condition 
of a physician prescribing for the favourite Sultana of some jea- 
lous despot, whom he is required to cure without seeing his pa* 
tient, and without obtaining any accurate knowledge of her malady, 
its symptoms, and its progress. In this manner the theory of 
government was kept studiously separated from the practice. 
The political philosopher might, if he pleased, speculate upon the 
former, but he was prohibited, under severe personal penalties, 
to illustrate the subject by any allusion to the latter. Thus, the 
eloquent and profound work of Montesquieu professed, indeed, to 
explain the general rights of the people, and the principles upon 
winch govemment itself rested, but his pages show no mode by 
which these could be resorted to for the reformation of the con- 
stitution of his country. He laid before the patient a medical 
treatise on disease in general, instead of a special prescription, 
applying to his peculiar habits and distemper. 

In consequence of these unhappy restrictions upon open and 
manly poUtical discussion, the French govemment, in its actual 
state, was never represented as capable of either improvement or 
regeneration ; and while general and abstract doctrines of original 
freedom were every where the subject of eulogy, it was never 
considered for a moment in what manner these new and more 
liberal principles could be applied to the improvement of the 
existing system. The natural condusion must have been, that 
the monarchical govemment in France was either perfection in 
itself, and consequently stood in need of no reformation, or that it 
was so utterly inconsistent with the liberties of the people as to 
be susceptible of none. No one was hardy enough to clium for it 
the former character, and, least of all, those who presided in its 
councils, and seemed to acknowledge the imperfection of the sys- 
tem, by prohibiting all discussion on the subject. It seemed, 
therefore, to follow, as no unfiair inference, that to obtain the ad- 
vantages which the new elementary doctrines held forth, and 
which were so desirable and so much desired, a total abolition of 
the existing govemment to its very foundation, was an indis- 
pensable preliminary ; and there is littie doubt tiiat this opinion 
prevailed so generally at the time of the Kevolution, as to pre- 
vent any firm or resolute stand being made in defence even of 
such of the actual institutions of France, as might have been 
amalgamated with the proposed reform. 

While all practical discussion of the constitution of France, as 
a subject either above or beneath philosophical inquiry, was thus 
cautiously omitted in those works which pretended to treat of 
civil rights, that of England, with its counterpoises and checks, 
its liberal principle of equality of rights, the security which it 
affords for personal liberty and indiyktual property^ and the free 
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opportunities of discusdon upon every topic, became naturally 
the subject of eulogy amongst those who were awakening their 
countr^nnen to a sense of the benefits of national freedom. The 
time was past, when, as in the days of Louis XIY., the French 
regarded the institutions of the English with contempt, as fit only 
for merchants and shopkeepers, but unworthy of a nation of war-* 
riors, whose pride was in their subordination to their nobles, as 
that of the nobles consisted in obedience to their king. That 
prejudice had long passed away, and Frenchmen now admired, 
not without envy, the noble system of masculine freedom which 
had been consolidated by the successive efforts of so many patriots 
in so many ages. A sudden revulsion seemed to take place in 
their genml feelings towards their neighbours, and France, who 
had so long dictated to all Europe in matters of fashion, seemed 
now herseS disposed to borrow the more simple forms and fashions 
of her ancient rivaL The spirit of imitating the English, was 
carried even to the verge of absurdity.^ Not only did Frenchmen 
of quality adopt the round hat and frock coat, which set etiquette 
at defiance — ^not only had they English carriages, dogs, and 
horses, but even English butlers were hired, that &e wine, which 
was the growth of France, might be placed on the table with 
the grace peculiar to England.^ These were, indeed, the mere 
ebulhtions of fashion carried to excess, but, like the foam on the 
crest of the billow, they argued the deptii and strength of the wave 
beneath, and, insignificant in themselves, were formidable as 
evincing the contempt with which the French now regarded all 
those forms and usages, which had hitherto been thought peculiar 
to their own countiy. This principle of imitation rose to such 
extravagance, that it was happily termed the Anglomania.' 

While the young French gallants were emuloi^y employed in 
this mimicry of the English fashions, relinquishing the external 
signs of rank which always produced some effect on the vulgar, 
men of thought and reflection were engaged in analyzmg those 
principles of the British government, on which the national cha^ 

1 S^gnr, torn. L, p. S68; iL, p. 24. 

s One'itrildng feature of this Anglomania waa the general institiition of 
Clubs, and the oonBeqoent desertion of female society. " If our happy incon- 
stancy," wrote Baron de Orimm, in 1790, " did not give room to hope that the 
fuhion will not be ererlasting, it might certainly oe apprehended that the 
taste for clnbs would lead insenribly to a Tery marked resolution both in the 
spirit and morals of the nation: but that disposition, which we possess by na- 
ture, of growing tired of every thing, affords some satisfaction in all our foUies." 
'-Gnreipandenee. 

> An instance is given, ludicrous in itself, but almost prophetic, when con' 
nected with subeequent events. A courtier, deeply infected with the fashion of 
the time, was riding beside the kin^s carriage at a full trot, without observing 
that his horse's heels threw the mud into the royal vehicle. " Vous me crottez 
monsieur," said the king. The horseman, considering the words were " Vout 
trottesL" and that the prince complimented his equestrian performance, answer- 
ed, '* Qui, sire, k I'Angloise." The good-humoured monarch drew up the glassy 
and only said to the gentleman in the carriage, " YoUk une Anglomanie bien 
forte I " Alas I the unhappy prince lived to see the example of Endand, in hef 
most dismal period, foUswM to a raueh more foxBudabte •zteBt/--S/ 
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racter has been formed, and which have afforded her the means 
of rising from so many reverses, and maintaining a sway among 
the kingdoms of Europe, so disproportioned to her population 
and extent. 

To complete the conquest of English opinions, even in France 
herself, over those of French origin, came the consequences of 
the American War. Those true Frenchmen who disdained to 
borrow the sentiments of political freedom from England, might 
now derive them from a country with whom France could have 
no rivalry, but in whom, on the contrary, she recognised the 
enemy of tiie island, in policy or prejudice termed her own natu- 
ral foe. The deep sympathy manifested by the French in the 
success of the American insurgents, though diametrically opposite 
to the interests of their government, or perhaps of the nation at 
large, was compounded of too many ingredients influencing all 
ranks, to be overcome or silenced by cold considerations of poli* 
tical prudence. The nobility, always eager of martial distinction, 
were in general desirous of war, and most of them, the pupils of 
the celebrated Encydopedie, were doubly delighted to lend their 
swords to the cause of freedom. The statesmen imagined that 
they saw, in the success of the American insurgents, the total 
downfall of the English empire, or at least a fax descent from 
that pinnacle of dignity which Bhe had attained at the Peace of 
1763, and they eagerly urged Louis XYI. to profit by the opportu- 
nity, hitherto sought in vain, of humbling a rival so formidable. 
In the courtly circles, and particuUirly in that which surrounded 
Marie Antoinette, the American deputation had the address or 
good fortune to become popular, by mingling in them with man^ 
ners and sentiments entirely opposite to those of courts and cour- 
tiers, and exhibiting, amid the extremity of refinement, in dress, 
speech, and manners, a repubHcan simplicity, rendered interests 
ing both by the contrast, and by the talents which Benjamin 
Franklin and Silas Deane evinced, not only in the business of 
diplomacy, but in the intercourse of society.' Impelled by these 
and other combining causes, a despotic government, whose sub- 
jects were already thoroughly imbued with opinions hostile to its 
constitution in Church and State, with a discontented people, and 
a revenue wellnigh bankrupt, vr^s thrust, as if by fatality, into a 
contest conducted upon principles most adverse to its own exist- 
ence, 

The king, almost alone, whether dreading the expense of a 
ruinous war, whether alarmed already at the progress of demo- 
eratio principles, or whether desirous of observing good faith with 
England, considered that there ought to be a stronger motive for 
war, than barely the opportunity of waging it with success ; the 
king, therefore, almost alone, opposed this great political error. 
It was not the only occasion in which, wiser than lus counsellors, 

1 See Segnr, torn. L, p. IQl, * 
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he nevertheless yielded up to their urgency opinions founded in 
unbiassed morality, and unpretending common sense. A good 
judgment, and a sound moral sense, were the principal attributes 
of this excellent prince, and happy it would have been had they 
been mingled wiUi more confidence in himself, and a deeper dis- 
trust of o&ers. 

Other counsels prevailed over the private opinion of Louis — ^the 
war was commenced — successfully carried on, and victoriously 
concluded. We have seen that the French auxiliaries brought 
with them to America minds apt to receive, if not already^ im- 
bued with, those principles of freedom for which the colonies had 
taken up arms against the mother country, and it is not to be 
wondered if they returned to France strongly prepossessed in 
favour of a cause, for which they had encountered daiiger, and in 
which they had reaped honour** 

The inferior ofiicers of the French auxiliary army, chiefly men 
of birth, agreeably to the existing rules of the French service, 
belonged, most of them, to the class of country nobles, who, from 
causes, already noticed, were far from being satisfied with the 
system which rendered their rise difficult, in the only profession 
which their prejudices, and those of France, permitted them to 
assume. The proportion of plebeians who had intruded them- 
selves, by connivance and indirect means, into the military ranks, 
looked with eagerness to some change which should give a free 
and open career to their courage and their ambition, and were 
proportionally discontented with regulations which were recently 
adopted, calculated to render their rise in the army more difficult 
than before.^ In these senliments were united the whole of the 
non-commissioned officers, and the ranks of the common soldiery, 
all of whom, confiding in their own courage and fortune, now 
became indignant at those barriers which closed against them the 
road to mihtary advancement^ and to superior command. The 
officers of superior rank, who derived their descent from the~ 

' Bj some TOQDg entbnsiasts, the asramption of republican habits was car- 
ried to all the heights of revolationanr aflectation and extraragance. S^r 
mentions a young coxcomb, named Mauduit, who already distinguished him- 
self by renouncing the ordinary courtesies of life, and insistiiyt on being called 
by his Christian and surname, without the usual addition of Monsieur.— S.— 
** Mauduit's career was short, and his end an unhappy one ; for being employed 
at St. Domingo, he threw himself among a party ot revolters, and was assassi- 
nated by the negroes."— SBOUit. 

s *' Thepassion for republican institutions infected even the courtiers of the 
palace. Thunders of applause shook the theatre of Versailles at the celebrated 
lines of Voltaire— 

'* Je suis fils de Brutus, et je porte en mon cava 
La liberty grav^ et les rois en horreur." 

Sbour, torn. L, p. S53. 

> Plebeians formerly got into the army by obtaining the subscription of four 
men of noble birth, attesting their patrician descent ; and such certificates, 
however false, could always be obtained for a small sum. But by a regulation 
of the Count S^r, after the American war. candidates for the military profes* 
sion were obliged to produce a certificate or noble birth from the kind's gene- 
alogist, in ad<ution to the attestations which were formerly held sufficient.— S. 
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high noblesse, were chiefly young men of ambilioas enterprise 
and warm imaginations, whom not only a love of honour, but an 
enthusiastic feeling of devotion to the new philosophy, and the 
political principles which it inculcated, had called to arms. 
Amongst these were Rochambeau, La Fayette, the Lameths, 
Chastellux, S^gur, and others of exalted rank, but of no less 
exalted feelings for the popular cause. They readily forgot, in 
the fcdl current of their enthusiasm, that their own rank in so- 
ciety was endangered by the progress of popular opinions ; or, 
if they at all remembered that weir interest was thus impli- 
cated, it was with the generous disinterestedness of youth, prompt 
to sacrifice to the public advantage whatever of selfish immuni- 
ties was attached to their own condition. 

The return of the French army from America thus brought 
a strong body of auxiliaries to the popular and now prevalent 
opinions ; and the French love of military glory, which had so 
long been the safeguard of the throne, became intimately identi- 
fied with that distinguished portion of the army which had been 
so lately and so successfully engaged in defending the claims of 
the people agamst the rights of an established government.^ 
Their laurels were green and newly gathered, while those which 
had been obtained in the cause of monarchy were of an ancient 
date, and tarnished by the reverses of the Seven Years* War. 
The reception of the returned soldiery and their leaders was pro- 
portionallv enthusiastic ; and it became soon evident, that ^en 
the eventnil struggle betwixt the existing monarchy and its adver- 
saries should commence, the latter were to have the support in 
sentiment, and probably in action, of that distinguished part of 
the army, which had of late maintained and recovered the mili- 
tary character of France. It was, accordingly, from its ranks 
that the Revolution derived many of its most formidable cham- 
pions, and it was their example which detached a great proportion 
of the French soldiers from their natural allegiance to the sove- 
reign, which had been for so many ages expressed in their war- 
cry of " Vive le Roi," and which was revived, though with an 
altered object, in that of "Vive TEmpereur.'* 

There remains but to notice the other proximate cause of the 
Revolution, but which is so intimately connected with its rise and 
progress, that we cannot disjoin it from our brief review of the 
revolutionary movements to which it gave the first decisive im- 
pulse. 

1 Lacretelle, torn, t., p. 341. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Proximats Cause of the RevoltUion — Deranged State of the Fin- 
ances — Reforms in ihe Royal Houteholdr--Sy8tem of Turgot and 
Necker—Necker'e Eamotition of the State of the Public Retenue 
— The Red-Booh — Ifeeker displaeed — Succeeded by Calonne — 
General State of the Revenue — Assembly of the Notables — Ca- 
lonne dismissed — Archbishop of Sens Administrator of the Fin- 
ances — The King^s Contest with the Parliament — Bed of Justice 
— Resistance of the Parliament and general Disorder in the 
kingdom — Vacillating Policy of the Minister — Royal Sitting 
^-Scheme of forming a Cour Pleniere — It proves ineffectual — 
ArMishop of Sens retires, and is succeeded by Neeker—He 
resolves to convoke the States General — Second Assembly of Not- 
ables previous to Convocation of the States — Questions as to the 
Numbers of which ^ Tiers Etat should consist, find the Mode 
in which the Estates should deliberate, 

Wb have already compared the monarchy of France to an an- 
cient building, which, however decayed by the wasting injuries of 
time, may long remain standing from the mere adhesion of its 
parts, imieBs it is assailed by some sudden and unexpected shock, 
the immediate violence of which completes the ruin which the 
lapse of ages had only prepared. Or if its materials have become 
drjr and combustible, still they may lone wait for the spark which 
is to awake a general conflagration. Thus, the moniurchical go- 
vernment of Irance, notwithstanding the unsoundness of all its 
parts, mig^t have for some time continued standing and uncon- 
Bumeid, nay, with timely and judicious repairs, might have been 
entire at tibis moment, had the state of the finances of the king- 
dom permitted the monarch to temporize with the existing du- 
oontents and the progress of new opinions, without increasing the 
taxes of a people alr^y greatly overburdened, and now become 
fully sensible that these burdens were unequally imposed, and 
sometimes prodigally dispensed. 

A government, like an individual, may be guilty of many acts, 
both of injustice and folly, with some chance of impunity, pro- 
vided it possess wealth enough to command partisans and to 
silence opposition ; and history shows us, that as, on the one hand, 
wealthy and money-saving monarchs have usually been able to 
render themselves most independent of their subjects, so, on the 
other, it is from needy princes, and when exchequers are empty, 
that the people have obtained grants &vourable to freedom m 
exchange for their supplies. The period of pecuniary distress in 
a government, if it be that when the subjects are most exposed 
to oppression, is also the crisis in which they have the best chance 
of recovering their political rights. 

It is in vain that the constitution of a despotic government 
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endeavours, in its forms, to guard against the dangers of such 
conjunctures, by vesting in the sovereign the most complete and 
unbounded right to the property of his subjects. This doctrine, 
however ample in theory, cannot in practice be carried beyond 
certain bounds, without producing either privy conspiracy or open 
insurrection, being the violent symptoms of the outraged feelings 
and exhausted patience of the subject, which, in absolute mo- 
narchies, supply the want of all regular political checks upon the 
power of the crown. Whenever the point of human sufferance 
is exceeded, the despot must propitiate the wrath of an insurgent 
people with the head of his minister, or he may tremble for his 
own.* 

In constitutions of a less determined despotical character, there 
almost always arises some power of check or control, however 
anomalous, which balances or counteracts the arbitrary exactions 
of the sovereign, instead of the actual resistance of the subjects, 
as at Fez or Constantinople. This was the case in France. 

No constitution could have been more absolute in theory than 
that of France, for two hundred years past, in the matter of 
finance ; but yet in practice there existed a power of control in 
the Parliaments, and particularly in that of Paris. These courts, 
though strictly speaking they were constituted only for the admi- 
nistration of justice, had forced themselves, or been forced by 
circumstances, into a certain degree of political power, which 
they exercised in control of the crown, in the imposition of new 
taxes. It was agreed on all hands, that the royal edicts, enforc- 
ing such new impositions, must be registered by the Parlkments; 
but while the crown held the registering such edicts to be an act 
purely ministerial, and the discharge of a function imposed by 
official duty, the magistrates insisted, on the other hand, that 
they possessed the power of deliberating and remonstrating, nay, 
of refusing to register the royal edicts. The Parliaments exer- 
cised this power of control on various occasions ; and as their 
interference was always on behalf of the subject, the practice, 
however anomalous, was sanctioned by public opinion ; and, in 
the absence of all other representatives of the people, France 
naturally looked up to the magistrates as the protectors of her 
rights, and as the only power which could offer even the sem- 
blance of resistance to the arbitrary increase of the burdens of 
the state. These functionaries cannot be charged with careless- 
ness or cowardice in the discharge of their duty ; and as taxes 
increased and became at the same time less productive, the oppo- 
sition of the Parliaments became more formidable. Louis XIV. 
endeavoured to break their spirit by suppression of their court, 
and banishment of its members from Paris ; but, notwithstand- 

1 When Buonaparte expressed mach regret and anxiety on account of the 
assassination of the Emperor Paul, he was comforted by Foncb^ with words 
to the following effect :— *' Que voules tous enfin? Ce'st une mode de destitu- 
tion propre k ce yuB-lk ! "— S. 
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ing this temporary victory, he is said to have predicted that his 
successor might not come off from the renewed contest so suc- 
cessfully. 

Louis XY I., with the plain well-meaning honesty which marked 
lus character, restored the Parliaments to their constitutional 
powers immediately on his accession to the throne, having the 
generosity to regard their resistance to his grandfather as a merit 
rather than an offence. In the meanwhile, the revenue of the 
kingdom had fallen into a most disastrous condition. The con- 
tinued and renewed expense of unsuccessful wars, the supplying 
the demands of a luxurious court, the gratifying hungry cour- 
tiers, and enriching needy favourites, had occasioned large deficits 
upon the public income of each successive year. The ministers, 
meanwhile, anxious to provide for the passing moment of their 
own administration, were satisfied to put off the evil day by bor- 
rowing money at heavy interest, and leasing out, in security of 
these loans, the various sources of revenue to the farmers-gene- 
ral. On their part, these financiers used the government as 
bankrupt prodigals are treated by usurious money-brokers, who, 
feeding their extravagance with the one hand, with the other 
wring out of their ruined fortunes the most unreasonable recom- 
pense for their advances. By a long succession of these ruinous 
loans, and the various rights granted to guarantee them, the 
whole finances of France appear to have fallen into total confu- 
sion, and presented an inextricable chaos to those who endea- 
voured to bring them into order. The farmers-general, there- 
fore, however obnoxious to the people, who considered with justice 
that their overgrown fortunes were nourished by the life-blood of 
the community, continued to be essentially necessary to the state, 
the expenses of which they alone could find means of defraying ; 
— ^thus supporting the government, although Mirabeau said with 
truth, it was only in the sense in which a rope supports a hanged 
man. 

Louis XYI., fully sensible of the disastrous state of the public 
revenue, did all he could to contrive a remedy. He limited his 
personal expenses and those of his household, with a rigour 
which approachea to parsimony, and dimmed the necessary 
splendour of the throne. He abolished many pensions, and by 
doing so not only disobliged those who were deprived of the in- 
stant enjoyment of those gratuities, but lost me attachment of 
the much more numerous class of expectants, who served the 
court in the hope of obtaining similar gratifications in their tum.^ 

1 Louis XV. bad the arts if not the Tirtnes of a monarch. He asked one of 
his ministers what he supposed might be the price of the carriage in which they 
were sitting. The minister, making a great allowance for the monarch's pay- 
ing en prince, yet guessed within two-thirds less than the real sum. When the 
king named the actual price, the statesman exclaimed, but the monarch cut 
him short. *' Do not attempt," he said, " to reform the expenses of my house- 
hold. There are too many, and too great men, who have their share in that 
extortion, and to make a reformation would give too much disooutent. No 
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Lastly, he dismissed a ver}' large proportion of his household 
troops and body-guards, affording another subject of discontent 
to the nobles, out of whose families these corps were recruited, 
and destroying with hb own hand a force devotedly attached to 
the royal person, and which, in the hour of popular fury, would 
have been a barrier of inappreciable value. Thus, it was the 
misfortune of this well-meaning prince, only to weaken his own 
cause and endanger his safety, by those sacrifices intended to 
relieve the burdens of the people, and supply the wants of the 
state. 

The king adopted a broader and more effectual course of re- 
form, by using the advice of upright and skilful ministers, to 
introduce, as far as possible, some degree of order into the 
French finances. Turgot,^ Malesherbes,* and Necker,' were 
persons of unquestionable skill, of sound views, and muUsputed 
mtegrity ; and although the last-named minister finally sunk in 
pubUc esteem, it was only because circumstances had excited such 
an extravagant opinion of his powers, as could not have been 
met and realized by those of the first financier who ever lived. 
These virtuous and patriotic statesmen did all in their power to 
keep afloat the vessel of the state, and prevent at least the increase 
of ihe deficit, which now arose yearly on the public accounts. 
They, and Necker in particular, introduced economy and re- 
trenchment into all departments of the revenue, restored the 
public credit without increasing the national burdens, and, by 
obtaining loans on reasonable terms, were fortunate enough to 
find funds for the immediate support of the American war, ex- 
pensive as it was, without pressing on the patience of the people 
by new impositions. Could this state of matters have been sup- 
ported for some years, opportunities might in that time have 
occurred for adapting the French mode of government' to the 
new lights which the age afforded. Public opinion, joined to the 
beneficence of the sovereign, had already wrought several impor- 

minister can attempt it with laoceas or with safety." This is the picture of the 
waste attending a despotic fforernment: the cap which is filled to the rery 
brim cannot be lifted to the lips without wasting the contents.— S. 

1 Turgot was bom at Paris in 1727. Called to the head of the Finances in 
1774, he excited the jealousy of the courtiers by his reforms, and of theparlia- 
ments by the abolition of the correct. Beset on all sides, Louis, in 1776, dis- 
missed him, observing at the same time, that " Turgot, and he alone, loved the 
people." Malesherbes said of him, that ** he had the head of Bacon, and the 
heart of L'Hopital." He died in 1781. 

s Malesherbes, the descendant of an illustrious family, was bom at Paris in 
17S1. When Louis the Sixteenth ascended the throne, be was appointed mi- 
nister of the interior, which he resigned on the retirement of bis friend Turgot. 
He was called back into public lue, at the crisis of the Revolution, to be the 
legal defender of his sovereign ; but his pleadings only procured for himself 
the honour of perishing on the same scaffold in 1794, together with his daughter 
and grand-daughter. 

> Necker was bom at Geneva in 173S ; he married, in 1764, Mademoiselle 
Cnrchod, the early object of Gibbon's affection, and by her had the daughter so 
celebrated as the Baroness de Sta^l Holstein. M. Necker settled in Paris, rose 
into high reputation as a banker, and was first called to office under the go- 
vernment in 1776. He died in 1804. 
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tant and desirable changes. Many obnoxious and oppressive laws 
had been expressly abrogated, or tacitly suffered to become obso- 
lete, and there never sate a king upon the French or any other 
throne, more willing than Louis XVI. to sacrifice his own per- 
sonal interest and prerogative to whatever seemed to be the 
benefit of the state. Even at the very commencement of his 
reign, and when obeying only the dictates of his own beneficence, 
he reformed the penal code of France, which then savoured of 
the barbarous times in which it had originated — ^he abolished the 
use of torture — ^he restored to freedom those prisoners of state, 
the mournful inhabitants of the Bastile, and other fortresses, who 
had been the victims of his grandfather's jealousy — ^the compul- 
sory labour called the coroee,^ levied from the peasantry, and one 
principal source of popular discontent, had been abolished in some 
provinces and modified in others — and while the police was under 
the regulation of the sage and virtuous Malesherbes, its arbitrary 
powers had been seldom so exercised as to become the subject 
of complaint. In short, the monarch partook the influence of 
public opinion along with his subjects, and there seemed just 
reason to hope, that, had times remained moderate, the monarchy 
of France might have been reformed instead of being destroyed. 

Unhappily, convulsions of the state became from day to day 
more violent^ and Louis XYI., who possessed the benevolence 
and good intentions of his ancestor, Henry lY., wanted his mili- 
tary talents, and his political firmness. In consequence of this 
deficiency, ihe king suffered himself to be distracted by a variety 
of counsels ; and vacillating, as all must who act more from a 
general desire to do that which is right, than upon any deter- 
mined and well-considered system, he placed his power and his 
character at the mercy of the changeful course of events, which 
firmness might have at least combated, if it could not control. 
But it is remarkable, that Louis resembled Charles I. of England 
more than any of his own ancestors, in a want of self-confidence, 
which led to frequent alterations of mind and changes of mea- 
sures, as well as in a tendency to oxoriousness, which enabled 
both Henrietta Marie, and Marie Antoinette, to use a fatal influ- 
ence upon their counsels. Both sovereigns fell under the same 
suspicion of being deceitful and insincere, when perhaps Charles, 
but certainly Louis, only changed his course of conduct from a 
change of Ins own opinion, or m>m suffering himself to be over- 
persuaded, and deferring to the sentiments of others. 

Few monarchs of any country, certainly, have changed their 
ministry, and with their ministiy their counsels and measures, 
so often as Louis XVI.; and with this unhappy consequence, 
that he neither persevered in a firm and severe course of govern- 
ment long enough to inspire respect, nor in a conciliatory and 

1 The conr^, or bardeni imposed for the maintenance of the public roadi, 
were bitterly complained of bj the farmers. This iniquitous part of the finao- 
cial system was abolished in 1774, by Turgot. 
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yielding policy for a sufficient time to propitiate regard and con- 
fidence. It is with regret we notice this imperfection in a cha- 
racter otherwise so exceDent; but it was one of the leading 
causes of the Revolution, that a prince, possessed of power too 
great to be either kept or resigned with asSety, hesitated between 
the natural resolution to defend his hereditary prerogative, and 
the sense of justice which induced him to restore such part of it 
as had been usurped firom the people by his ancestors. By ad- 
hering to the one course, he might have been the conqueror of 
the Revolution ; by adopting the other, he had a chance to be its 
guide and governor ; by hesitating between them, he became its 
victim. 

It was in consequence of this vacillation of purpose that Louis, 
in 1781, sacrificed Turgot and Necker to the intrigues of the 
court These statesmen had formed a plan for new-modelling 
the financial part of the French monarchy, which, while it should 
gratify the people by admitting representatives on their part to 
some influence in the imposition of new taxes, might have released 
the king from the interference of the parliaments, (whose office 
of remonstrance, although valuable as a shelter from despotism, 
was often arbitrarily, and even factiously exercised,) and have 
transferred to the direct representatives of the people that super- 
intendence, which ought never to have been in other hands. 

For this purpose the ministers proposed to institute, in the 
several provinces of France, convocations of a representative na- 
ture, one-half of whom was to be chosen from the Commons, 
or Third Estate, and the other named by the nobles and clergy 
in equal proportions, and which assemblies, without having the 
right of rejecting the edicts imposing new taxes, were to appor- 
tion them amongst the subjects of their several provinces. This 
system contained in it much that was excellent, and might have 
opened the road for further improvements on the constitution ; 
while, at the same time, it would probably, so early as 1781, have 
been received as a boon, by which the subjects were called to par- 
ticipate in the royal counsels, rather than as a concession ex- 
tracted from the weakness of the sovereign, or from his despair 
of his own resources. It afforded also an opportunity, peculiarly 
desirable in France, of forming the minds of the people to the 
discharge of public duty. The British nation owe much of the 
practical benefits of their constitution to the habits with which 
almost all men are trained to exercise some public right in head- 
courts, vestries, and other deliberative bodies, where their minds 
are habituated to the course of business, and accustomed to the 
manner in which it can be most regularly despatched. This ad- 
vantage would have been supplied to the Frendi by Necker's 
scheme. 

But with all the advantages which it promised, this plan of 
provincial assemblies miscarried, owing to the emulous opposi- 
tion of the Parliament of Paris^ who did not choose that any 
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other body than iheir own should be considered as the guardians 
of what remained in France of popuhir rights. 

Another measure of Necker was of more dubious policy. This 
was the printing and publishing of his ^port to the Sovereign of 
the state of the revenues of France. The minister prol^bly 
thought this display of candour, which, however proper in itself, 
was hitherto unknown in the French administration, might be 
useful to the King, whom it represented as acquiescing in pub- 
lic opinion, and appearing not only ready, but solicitous, to col- 
lect ihe sentiments of his subjects on the business of the state. 
Necker might also deem the Compte Rendu a prudent measure 
on his own account, to secure the popular favour, and maintain 
himself by the public esteem agamst the influence of court in- 
trigue. Or lastly, both these motives might be mingled with the 
natural vanity of showing the world that France enjoyed, in the 
person of Necker, a minister bold enough to penetrate into the 
kkbyrinth of confiision and obscurity which had been thought 
inextricable by all his predecessprs, and was at length enabled 
to render to the sovereign and the people a detailed and ba- 
lanced account of the state of their finances. 

Neither did the result of the national balance-sheet appear so 
astounding as to require its being concealed as a state mystery. 
The deficit, or the balance, by which the expenses of government 
exceeded the revenue of the eounti^, by no means indicated a 
desperate state of finance, or one which must either demand im- 
mense sacrifices, or otherwise lead to national bankruptcy. It did 
not greatly exceed the annual defEilcation of two millions, a sum 
which, to a country so fertile as France, might even be termed 
trifling. At the same time, Necker brought forward a variety of 
Inductions and economical aixangements, by which he proposed 
to provide for this deficiency, without either incurring debt or 
burdening the subject with additional taxes. 

But al£ongh ibU general exposure of the expenses of the state, 
this appeal from the government to the people, had the air of 
a firank and generous proceeding, and was, in fiict, a step to the 
great constitutional point of establishing in the nation and its re- 

Sresentatives the sole power of granting supplies, there may be 
oubt whether it was not rather too hastily resorted to. Those 
from whose eyes the cataract has be^i removed, are for some 
time deprived of light, and in the end, it is supplied to them by 
limited degrees; but that glare which was at once poured on 
the nation of France, served to dazzle as many as it illuminated. 
The Compte Mendu was the general subject of conversation, 
not only in coffee-houses and public promenades, but in saloons 
and ladies' boudoirs, and amongst society better qualified to dis- 
cuss ihe merits of the last comedy, or any other frivolity of the 
day. The very array of figures had something ominous and ter- 
rible in it, and the word £}JicU was used, like the name of Marl- 
bQroujB^h of old, to frighten children with* 
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To most it intimated the total bankrnptcy of the nation, and 
prepared many to act with the selfish and shortsighted license of 
sailors, who plunder the cargo of their own vessel in the act 
of shipwreck. Others saw, in the account of expenses attached to 
the person and dignity of the prince, a wasteful expenditure, 
which, in that hour of avowed necessity, a nation might well dis- 
pense with. Men began to number the guards and household 
pomp of the sovereign and his court, as tiie daughters of Lear 
did the train of their father. The reduction ahready commenced 
might be carried, thought these provident persons, yet farther : — 

" What needs he fiTe-and-twent7, ten, or fire?" 

And no doubt some, even at this early period, arrived at the ul- 
timate conclusion, 

"What needs ONK?" 

Besides the domestic and household expenses of the sovereign, 
which, so far as personal, were on the most moderate scale, tiie 
public mind was much more justly revolted at the large sum 
yearly squandered among needy courtiers and their dependents, 
or even less justifiably lavished upon those whose rank and for- 
tune ought to have placed them far above adding to the burdens 
of the subjects. The king had endeavoured to abridge this list 
of gratuities and pensions, but the system of corruption which had 
prevailed for two centuries, was not to be abolished in an in- 
stant; the throne, already tottering, could not immediately be 
deprived of the band of stipendiary grandees whom it had so 
long maintained, and who afforded it their countenance in return, 
and it was perhaps impolitic to fix the attention of the public on 
a disclosure so peculiarly invidious, until the opportunity of cor- 
recting it should arrive ; — ^it was like the disclosure of a wasting 
sore, useless and disgusting unless when shown to a surgeon, and 
for the purpose of cure. Yet, though the account rendered by 
the minister of the finances, while it passed from the hand of 
one idler to another, and occupied on sofas and toilettes the place 
of the latest novel, did doubtiess engage giddy heads in vain and 
dangerous speculation, something was to be risked in order to 
pave the way of regaining for the French subjects the right most 
essential to freemen, that of granting or refuidng their own sup- 
plies. The publicity of the cUstressed state of tiie finances, in- 
duced a general conviction that the oppressive system of tax- 
ation could only be removed, and that approaching bankruptcy, 
which was a still greater evil, avoided, by resorting to the nation 
itself, convoked in their ancient form of representation, which was 
called the States-General. 

It was true that, through length of time, the nature and powers 
of this body were forgotten, if indeed they had ever been very 
thoroughly fixed : and it was also true, that the constitution of the 
States-General of 1614, which was the last date of their being 
assembled, was not likely to suit a period when the country was 
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80 much changed, both in character and circumstances. The 
doubts concermng the composition of the medicine, and its pro- 
bable effects, seldom abate the patient's confidence. All joined 
in desiring the convocation of this representatiye body, and all 
expected that such an assembly would be able to find some satis- 
factory remedy for the pressing evils of the state. The cry was 
general, and, as usual in such cases, few who joined in it knew 
exactly what it was they wanted. 

Looking back on the period of 1780, with the advantage of 
our own experience, it is possible to see a chance, thougb per- 
haps a doubtful one, of avoiding the universal shipwreck which 
was fated to ensue. If the royal government, determining to gra- 
tify the general wish, had taken the initiative in conceding the 
great national measure as a boon flowing from the prince's pure 
good-will and love of his subjects, and if measures had been 
taken rapidly and decisively to secure seats in these bodies, but 
particularly in the Tiers Etat, to men known for their modera- 
tion and adherence to the monarchy, it seems probable that the 
crown might have secured such an interest, in a body of its own 
creation, as would have silenced the attempts of any heated spi- 
rits to hurry the kingdom into absolute revolution. The rever- 
ence paid to the throne for so many centuries, had yet all the in- 
fluence of unassailed sanctity ; the king was still the master of an 
army, commanded under him by h^i nobles, and as yet animated 
by the spirit of loyalty, which is the natural attribute of the mili- 
tary profession ; the minds of men were not warmed at once, and 
weaned, by a fruitless and chicaning delay, which only showed 
the extreme indisposition of the court to grant what they had 
no means of ultimately refusing ; nor had public opinion yet been 
agitated by the bold discussions of a thousand pamphleteers, who, 
under pretence of enlightening the people, prepossessed their 
minds with the most extreme ideas of the popular character of 
the representation of the Tiers Etat, and its superiority over 
every other power of the state. Ambitious and unscrupulous 
men would then hardly have had the time or boldness to form 
those audacious pretensions which their ancestors dreamed not 
of, and which the course of six or seven years of protracted ex- 
pectation, and successive renewals of hope, succeeded by disap- 
pointment, enabled them to mature. 

Such a fatal interval, however, was suffered to intervene, be- 
tween the first idea of convoking the States-General, and the 
period when that measure became inevitable. Without this de- 
lay, the king, invested with all his royal prerogatives, and at the 
head of the military force, might have surrendered with a good 
grace such parts of his power as were inconsistent with the libe- 
ral opinions of the time, and such surrender must have been re- 
ceived as a grace, since it could not have been exacted as a sacri- 
fice. The conduct of the government, in the interim, towards 
the nation whose representatives it was shortly to meet, resem- 
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bled that of an insane person, who should by a hundred teazing 
and vexatious insults irritate into frenzy the lion, whose cage he 
was about to open, and to whose fury he must necessarily be ex- 
posed. 

Necker, w^pse undoubted honesty, as well as his republican 
candour, had rendered him highly popular, had, under the influ- 
ence of the old intriguer Maurepas, been dismissed from his office 
as minister of finance, in 1781. The witty, versatile, selfish, and 
cunning Maurepas, had the art to hold his power till the last mo- 
ment of his long life, and died at the moment when tlie knell of 
death was a summons to call him from impending ruin.^ He 
made, according to an expressive northern proverb, the " day 
and way alike long ;" and died just about the period when the sys- 
tem of evasion and palliation, of usurious loans and lavish boun- 
ties, could scarce have served longer to save him from disgrace. 
Yergennes,* who succeeded him, was, like himself, a courtier 
rather than a statesman; more studious to preserve his own 
power, by continuing the same system of partial expedients and 
temporary diifts, than willing to hazard the king's favour, or the 
popularity of his administration, by attempting any scheme of per- 
manent utility or general reformation. Oalonne,^ the minister of 
finance, who had succeeded to that office after the brief admini- 
strations of Fleury and d'Ormesson, called on by his duty to the 
most difficult and embarrassing branch of government, was pos- 
sessed of a more comprehensive genius, and more determined 
courage, than his principal Yergennes. So early as the year 
1784, the deficiency betwixt the receipts of the whole revenues of 
the state, and the expenditure, extended to six hundred and 
eighty-four millions of livres, in British money about equal to 
twenty-eight millions four hundred thousand pounds sterling ; but 
then a certain large portion of this debt consisted in annuities 
granted by government, which were annually in the train of be- 
ing extinguished by the death of the holders ; and there was 
ample room for saving, in the mode of collecting the various 
taxes. So that large as the sum of deficit appeared, it could not 
have been very formidable, considering the resources of so rich 
a country ; but it was necessary, that the pressure of new bur- 
dens, to be imposed at this exigence, should be equally divided 
amongst the orders of the state. The Third Estate, or Commons, 
had been exhausted under the weight of taxes, which fell upon 
them alone, and Calonne formed the bold and laudable design 

1 Maurepas was born in 1701. *' At the age of eighty, he presented to the 
world the ridiculous spectacle of caducity affecting tne friyolity of youth, and 
employed that time in penning a sonnet which would more properly have 
been deToted to correcting a despatch, or preparing an armament. He died 
in 17B1.— See Lacrbtkllb, torn, y., p. 8. 

« The Count de Veii^ennes was born at Dijon in I717. He died m 1787, 
neatly regretted by Louis, who was impressed by the conviction that, had his 
ufe been prolonged, the Revolution would not have taken place. 

8 Calonne was bom at Donay in 1734. After being an exile in England, and 
other parts of Europe, he died at Paris in 1802. 
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of compelling the clergy and nobles, hitherto exempted from tax- 
ation, to contribute their share to the revenues of the state. 

Tins, however, was, in the present state of the public, too bold 
a scheme to be carried into execution without the support of 
something resembling a popular representation. At thiis crisis, 
again mifht Louis have summoned tiie States-General, with some 
chance of uniting their sufl&ntges with the wishes of the Crown. 
The King would have found himself in a natural alliance with 
the Conmions, in a plan to abridge those immunities, which the 
Clergy and Nobles possessed, to the prejudice of The Third Estate. 
He would thus, in the outset at least, have united the influence 
and interests of the Crown with those of the popular party, and 
established something like a balance in the representative body, 
in which the Throne must have had considerable weight. 

Apparentiy, Calonne and his principal Yergennes were afraid 
to take this manly and direct course, as ind^ the ministers of 
an arbitrary monarch can rarely be supposed willinf^ to call in 
the aid of a body of popuhir representatives. The mmisters en- 
deavoured, therefore, to supplv the want of a body like the States- 
Greneral, by summoning together an assembly of what was termed 
the Notables, or principal persons in the kingdom. This was in 
every sense an unadvised measure.^ With somethine resembling 
the form of a great national council, the Notables Had no right 
to represent the nation, neither did it come within their province 
to pass any resolution whatever. Their post was merely that of 
an extraordinary body of counsellors, who deliberated on any 
subject which the King might submit to their consideration, and 
were to express their opinion in answer to the Sovereign's inter- 
rogatories ; but an assembly, which could only start opmions and 
debate upon them, without coming to any effective or potential 
decision, was a fatal resource at a crisis when decision was per- 
emptorily necessary, and when all vague and irrelevant discus- 
sion was, as at a moment of national fermentation, to be cauti- 
ously avoided. Above all, there was this great error in having 
recourse to the Assembly of the Notables, that, consisting entirely 
of the privileged orders, the council was composed of the indivi- 
duals most inimical to the equality of taxes, and most tenacious 
of those very immunities which were struck at by the scheme of 
the minister of finance. 

Calonne found himself opposed at every point, and received 
from the Notables remonstrance^ instead of support and counte- 
nance. That Assembly censuring all his plans, and rejecting his 
proposals, he was in their presence like a rash necromancer, who 
has been indeed able to raise a demon, but is unequal to the task 
of guiding him when evoked. He was further weakened by the 
death of Yergennes, and finally obliged to resign his place and 
his country, a sacrifice at once to court intrigue and popular 

1 Thej were summoned on 29th December, 1786» and met on 88d Febnuur 
of the subeeqaent year.— S. 

VOL. I. D 
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odium. Had this able but raah minister convoked the States- 
Creneral instead of the Notables, he would have been at least 
sure of the support of the Third Estate, or Commons ; and, allied 
with them, might have carried through so popular a scheme, as 
that which went to establish taxation upon a just and equal prin- 
ciple, affecting the rich as well as the poor, the proud prelate and 
wealthy noble, as well as the industrious cultivator of the soil. 

Calonne having retired to England from popular hatred, his 
perilous office devolved upon the Archbishop of Sens, afterwards 
the Cardinal de Lom^nie,^ who was raised to the painful pre-emi- 
nence [May] by the interest of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, 
whose excellent qualities were connected with a spirit of state- 
intrigue, proper to the sex in such elevated situations, which but 
too frequently thwarted or bore down the more candid intentions 
of her husband, and tended, though on her part unwittingly, to 
give his public measures, sometimes adopted on his own princi- 
ples, and sometimes influenced by her intrigues and solicitations, 
an appearance of vacillation, and even of duplicity, which greatly 
injured them both in the public opinion. The new minister find- 
ing it as difficult to deal with the Assembly of Notables as his 
predecessor, the King finally dissolved that body, without hav- 
ing received from them either the countenance or good counsel 
which had been expected ; thus realizing the opinion expressed 
by Voltaire concerning such convocations : 

" De toa» ces Etat» I'effet le plus comman. 
Est de Toir tous nos maux, sans en sonlager nn." > 

After dismission of the Notables, the minister adopted or re- 
commended a line of conduct so fluctuating and indecisive, so 
violent at one time in support of the royal prerogative, and so 
pusillanimous when he encountered resistance from the newly- 
awakened spirit of liberty, that had he been bribed to render the 
crown at once odious and contemptible, or to engage his master 
in a line of conduct which should irritate the courageous, and 
encourage the timid, among his dissatisfied subjects, the Arch- 
bishop of Sens could hardly, after the deepest thought, have 
adopted measures better adapted for such a purpose. As if de- 
termined to bring matters to an issue betwixt the King and the 
Parliament of Paris, he laid before the latter two new edicts for 
taxes,' similar in most respects to those which had been recom- 
mended by his predecessor Calonne to the Notables. The Par- 
liament refused to register these edicts, being the course which 
the minister ought to have expected. He then resolved upon a 

1 M. Lom^nie de Brienne was born at Paris in 17S7> On being appointed 
Prime Minister, he was mode Archbishop of Sens, and on retiring from oflSce, 
in 178^ he obtained a cardinal's hat. He died in prison in 1794. 

s Such CouToeations all our ills descry. 
And promise much, but no true cure apply. 

* Vic, One on timber, and one on territorial poBseMaoM.^See Tbikr*, reL 
i.,p.l4. 
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display of the royal prerogative bk its moirt arbitrary and obnoxi- 
ous form. A Bed of Justiee,^ as it was termed, was held, f Aug^ 
6,] where the King, presiding in person over the Court of Par- 
liament, conmiandc^ the edicts imposing certain new taxes to be 
registered in his own presence ; thus, by an act of authority 
emanating directly from the Sovereign, beating down the only 
species of opposition which the subjects, through any organ what- 
ever, could offer to the increase of taxation^ 

The Parliament yielded the semblance of a momentary obedi- 
ence, but protested solemnly, that the edict having been registered 
solely by the royal command^ and against their unanimous opin- 
ion, should not have the force of a law. They remonstrated also 
to the Throne in terms of great freedom and energy, distinctly 
intimating, that they could not and would not be the passive in' 
struments, through the medium of whom the public was to be 
loaded with new impositions ; and they expressed, for the first 
time, in direct terms, the proposition, fraught with the fate of 
France, that neither the edicts of the King, nor the registration 
of those edicts by the Parliament, were si^cient to impose per- 
manent burdens on the people ; but such taxation was competent 
to the States-Greneral only.^ 

In punishment of their undaunted defence of the popular cause, 
the Parliament was banished to Troyes ; the government thus in- 
creafflng the national discontent by the removal of the principal 
court of the kingdom, and by all the evils incident to a delay of 
public justice. The Provincial Parliaments supported the prin- 
ciples adopted by their brethren of Paris. The Chamber of Ac- 
counts, and the Court of Aids, the judicial establishments next 
in rank to that of the Parliament, aJso remonstrated against the 
taxes, and refused to enforce them. They were not enforced ac- 
cordingly ; and thus, for the first time, during two eenturies at 
least, Uie royal authority of France being brought into direct col- 
lision with public opinion and resistance, was, by the energy of the 
subject, eompeUed to retrograde and yield ground. This was the 
first direct and immediate movement of that mighty Revolution, 
which afterwards rushed to its crisis like a rock rolling down a 
mountain. This was the first torch which was actually applied to 
the various combustibles which lay scattered through France, 
and which we have endeavoured to analyze. The flame soon 
spread into the provinces. The nobles of Brittany broke out into 
a kind of insurrection ; the Partiament of Grenoble impugned, by 
a solenm decree, the legality of letires de cachets Strange and 
alarming fears, — wild and boundless hopes, — inconsistent ru- 
mours^ — a vague expectation of impending events^ — all contri- 
buted to agitate the public mind. The quick and mercurial tem- 

^ " Lit de Justice"— the throne upon which the King was seated when h» 
went to the Parliaments 

s Mignet, Hist, de laRer. FFan9aise, torn, i., p. 21.- 
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pers which chiefly distinguish the nation, were half maddened 
with suspense, while even the dull nature of the lowest and most 
degraded of the community felt the coming impulse of extraor- 
dinary changes, as catde are observed to be disturbed before an 
approaching thunder-storm. 

The minister could not sustain his courage in such a mena- 
cing conjuncture, yet unhappily attempted a show of resistance, 
instead of leaving the King to the influence of his own sotmd 
sense and excellent disposition, which always induced him to 
choose the means of conciliation. There was indeed but one 
choice, and it lay betwixt civil war or concession. A despot 
would have adopted the former course, and, withdrawing from 
Paris, would have gathered arotmd him the army still his own. 
A patriotic monarch — and such was Louis XVI. when exercis- 
ing his own judgment — would have chosen the road of conces- 
sion ; yet his steps, even in retreating, would have been so firm, 
and his attitude so manly, that the people would not have ven- 
tured to ascribe to fear what flowed solely from a spirit of conci- 
liation. But the conduct of the minister, or of those who di- 
rected his motions, was an alternation of irritating opposition to 
the public voice, and of ill-timed submission to its demands, 
which implied an understanding impaired by the perils of the 
conjuncture, and unequal alike to the task of avoiding them by 
concession, or resisting them with courage. 

The King, indeed, recalled the Parliament of Paris from their 
exile, coming, at the same time, under an express engagement to 
convoke the States-General, and leading the subjects, of course, to 
suppose that the new imposts were to be left to their considera- 
tion. But, afl if to irritate men's minds, by showing a desire to 
elude the execution of what had been promised, the minister ven- 
tured, in an evil hour, to hazard another experiment upon the 
firmness of their nerves, and again to commit the dignity of the 
sovereign by bringing him personally to issue a command, which 
experience had shown the Parliament were previously resolved 
to disobey. By this new proceeding, the King was induced to 
hold what was called a Royal Sitting of the Parliament, wliich 
resembled in all its forms a Bed of Justice, except that it seems 
as if the commands of the monarch were esteemed less authori- 
tative when so issued, than when they were, as on the former oc- 
casion, delivered in this last obnoxious assembly. 

Thus, at less advantage than before, and, at all events, after 
the total failure of a former experiment, the King, arrayed in 
all the forms of lus royalty, once more, and for Uie last time, 
convoked his Parliament in person ; and again with his own voice 
commanded the court to register a royal edict for a loan of four 
hundred and twenty millions of francs, to be raised in the course 
of five years. This demand gave occasion to a debate which 
lasted nine hours, and was oiSy dosed by the King rising up, 
and issuing at length his positive and imperative orders that 
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the loan should be registered. To the astonishment of the meet' 
in^, the first prince of the blood, tlie Duke of Orleans, arose, as 
if m reply, and demanded to know if they were assembled in a 
Bed of Justice or a Royal Sitting ; and receiving for answer that 
the latter was the quality of the meeting, he entered a solemn 
protest against the proceedings. [Nov. 19.] Thus was the au- 
thority of the King once more brought in direct opposition to the 
assertors of the rights of the people, as if on purpose to show, in 
the &ce of the whole nation, that its terrors were only those of 
a phantom, whose shadowy bulk might overawe the timid, but 
could offer no real cause or fear when courageously opposed. 

The minister did not, however, give way without such an in- 
effectual struggle, as at once showed the weakness of the royal 
authority, and the willingness to wield it with the despotic sway 
of former times. Two members of the Parliament of Paris ^ 
were imprisoned in remote fortresses, and the Duke of Orleans 
was sent in exile to his estate. 

A long and animated exchange of remonstrances followed be^ 
twixt the King and the Parliament, in which the former acknow- 
ledged his weakness, even by entering into the discussion of his 
prerogative; as well as by the concessions he found himself 
obliged to tender. Meantime, the Archbishop of Sens nourished 
the romantic idea of getting rid of these refractory courts en- 
tirely, and at the same time to evade the convocation of the 
States-General, substituting in their place the erection of a Cour- 
plenUre, or ancient Feudal Ck)urt, composed of princes, peers, 
marshals of France, deputies from the provinces, and other dis- 
tinguished persons, who should in future exercise all the higher 
and nobler duties of the Parliaments, thus reduced to their ori- 
ginal and proper duties as courts of justice.* But a court, or 
council of tiie ancient feudal times, with so slight an inftision of 
popular representation, could in no shape have accorded with 
the ideas which now generally prevailed ; and so much was this 
felt to be the case, that many of the peers, and other persons no- 
minated members of the Oour-pleniire, declined the seats pro- 
posed to them, and the whole plan fell to the ground. 

Meantime, violence succeeded to violence, and remonstrance 
to remonstrance. The Parliament of Paris, and all the provin- 
cial bodies of the same description, being suspended from their 
functions, and the course of regular justice of course interrupted, 
the spirit of revolt became general through the reahn, and broke 
out in riots and insurrections of a formi&ble description ; while, 
at the same time, the inhabitants of the capital were observed to 
become dreadfully agitated. 

There wanted not writers to fan the rising discontent; and^ 
what seems more singular, they were permitted to do so without 

1 Fzetean and Sabatier. They were banished to the Hi^ros. In 1794, Freteau 
was tent to the gaillotine by Robespierre. 
* Mignet, torn, i., p» 22; Thien^ torn. L, p. 19. 
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interruption, notwithstanding the deepened jealoosy with which 
free discussion was now regarded in France. Libels and satires 
of every description were publicly circulated, without an attempt 
on the part of the government to suppress the publications, or 
to punish their authors, although the most scandalous attacks on 
the royal family, and on the queen in particular, were dispersed 
along with these political effusions. It seemed as if the arm of 
power was paralyzed, and the bonds of authority which had so 
long fettered the French people were fiilling asunder of them- 
selves ; for the liberty of the press, so long unknown was now 
openly assumed and exercised, without the government daring 
to interfere.* 

To conclude the picture, as if God and man had alike deter- 
mined the fall of this ancient monarchy, a hurricane of most por- 
tentous and unusual character burst on the kingdom, and laying 
waste the promised harvest far and wide, showed to the terrified 
inhabitants the prospect at once of poverty and famine, added to 
those of national bankruptcy and a distracted government.* 

The latter evils seemed fast advancing ; for the state of the 
finances became so utterly desperate, that Louis was under the 
necessity of stopping a large proportion of the treasury pay- 
ments, and issuing bills for the deficiency. At this awfiil crisis, 
fearing for the lung, and more for himself, the Archbishop of 
Sens retired from administration,' and left the monarch, while 
bankruptcy and fiimine threatened the kingdom, to manage aa 
he might, amid the storms which the measures of the minister 
himself had provoked to the uttermost. 

A new premier, and a total alteration of measures were to be 
resorted to, while Necker, the popular favourite, called to the 
helm of the state, regretted, with bitter anticipation of misfortune, 
the time which had been worse than wasted tmder the rule of the 
archbishop, who had employed it in augmenting the enemies and 
diminishing the resources of the crown, and forcing the King on 
such measures as caused the royal authority to be generally re- 
garded as the common enemy of all ranks of the kmgdom.^ To 
redeem the royal pledge by convoking the States-General, seemed 
to Necker the most £ur as well as most politic proceeding ; and 
indeed this affbrded the only chance of once more reconciling 
the prince with the people, though it was now yielding that to a 
demand, which two years before would have been received as a 
boon. 

We have already observed that the constitution of this assem- 

I De Staei, torn, i., p. 169. 
f « Thien, torn, i., p. 37. 

B 35th Aiigust, 1788. The archbishop fled to Italy with great expedition, 
i^ter he hacT given in hia resignation to his unfortunate soTereign.— See ante, 
p. 50.— S. 

4 When Necker received th<e inlimation of hia recall, his first words were, 
*'Ah! why did they not give me those fifteen months of the Archbishop of 
Sens? Now it is too late.''— Dx Stabl, toL i., p. 157. 
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bly of natioiial representatives was little understood, though the 
phrase was in the month of every one. It was to be the panacea 
to the disorders of the nation, yet men knew imperfectly the 
mode of composing this universal medicine, or the manner of its 
operation. Or raSier, the people of France invoked the assist- 
ance of tills national cotmcil, as they would have done that of a 
tutelary angel, with fiill confidence in his power and benevolence, 
though they neither knew the form in which he might appear, 
nor the nature of the miracles which he was to perform in their 
behalf. It has been strongly objected to Necker, that he ne- 
glected, on the part of the crown, to take the initiative line of 
conduct on this important occasion, and it has been urged that 
it was the minister's duty, without making any question or per- 
mitting any doubt, to assume that mode of convening the states, 
and regulating them when assembled, which should best tend to 
secure the tottering influence of his master. But Necker probably 
thought tiie time was past in which this power might have been 
assumed by the crown without exciting jealousy or opposition. 
The royal authority, he might recollect, had been of late years 
repeatedly strained, until it had repeatedly given way, and the 
issue, first of the Bed of Justice, and then of the Royal Sitting, 
was sufficient to show that words of authority would be wasted in 
vain upon disobedient ears, and might only excite a resistance 
which would prove its own lack of power. It was, therefore, 
advisable not to trust to the unaided exercise of prerogative, 
but to strengthen instead the regulations which might be adopt- 
ed for the constitution of the States-General, by the approbation 
of some public body independent of the King and his ministers. 
And with this purpose, Necker convened a second meeting of the 
Notables, [November,] and laid before them, for their consider- 
ation, his plan for the constitution of the States-General. 

There were two great points submitted to this body, concern- 
ing the constitution of the States-General. I. In what proportion 
the deputies of the Three Estates should be represented 1 II. 
Whether, when assembled, the Nobles, Clergy, and Third Estate, 
or Ck)mmons, should act separately as distinct chambers, or sit 
and vote as one united body ! 

Necker, a minister of an honest and candid disposition, a re- 
publican also, and therefore on principle a respecter of public 
opinion, unhappily did not recollect, that to be well-formed and 
accurate, pubUe opinion should be founded on the authority of 
men of talents and integrity; and that the popular mind must be 
pre-occupied by arguments of a sound and virtuous tendency, 
else the enemy will sow tares, and the public will receive it in the 
absence of more wholesome grain. Perhaps, also, this minister 
found himself less in his element when treating oif state affairs, 
than while acting in his proper capacity as a financier. How- 
ever that may be, Necker's conduct resembled that of an unre- 
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solved general, who directs his moyements by the report of a 
council of war. He did not sufficiently perceive the necessity 
that the measures to be taken should originate with himself 
rather than arise from the suggestion of others, and did not, 
therefore, avail himself of his situation and high popularity, to 
recommend such general preliminary arrangements as might 
preserve the influence of the crown in the States-General, with- 
out encroaching on the rights of the subject. The sUence of 
Necker leaving all in doubt, and open to mscussion, those argu- 
ments had most weight with the public which ascribed most im- 
portance to the Third Estate. The talents of the Nobles and 
Clergy might be considered as having been abready in vain 
appealed to in the two sessions of the Notables, an assembly 
composed chiefly out of the privileged classes, and whose advice 
and opinion had been given without producing any corresponding 
good effect. The Parliament had dedared themselves incom- 
petent to the measures necessary for the exigencies of the king- 
dom. The course adopted by the King indicated doubt and 
uncertainty, if not incapacity. The Tiers Etat, therefore, was 
the body of counsellors to whom the nation looked at this critical 
conjuncture. 

« What is the Tiers Etat f " formed the title of a pamphlet by 
the Abb€ Sidyes ; and the answer returned by the author was 
such as augmented all the magnificent ideas already floating in 
men's minds concerning the importance of this order. ** The 
Tiers Etat,'* said he, *^ comprehends the whole nation of France, 
excepting only the nobles and clergy." This view of the matter 
was so £ur successful, that the Notables reconmiended that the 
Commons, or Third Estate, should have a body of representatives 
equal to those of the nobles and the clergy united, and should thus 
form, in point of relative numbers, the moiety of the whole* dele- 
gat^. 

This, however, would have been comparatively of small im- 
portance, had it been determined that the three estates were to 
sit, deliberate, and vote, not as a united body, but in three several 
chambers. 

Necker conceded to the Tiers Etat the right of double repre- 
sentation, but seemed prepared to maintain the ancient order of 
debating and voting by separate chambers. The crown had been 
ahready worsted by the rising spirit of the country in every at- 
tempt which it had made to stand through its own unassisted 
strength ; and torn as the bodies of the clergy and nobles were 
by internal dissensions, and weakened by the degree of popular 
odium with which they were loaded, it would have required an 
artfid consolidation of their force, and an intimate union betwixt 
them and the crown, to maintain a balance against the popular 
claims of the Conmions, likely to be at once so boldly urged by 
themselves, and so favourably viewed by the nation. All this 
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was, however, left, in a great measure, to accident, while every 
chance was against its being arranged in the way most advantage- 
ous to the monarchy. 

The minister ought also in policy to have paved the way, for 
securing a party in the Third Estate itself, which should bear 
some character of royalism. This might doubtless have been 
done by the usual ministerial arts of influencing elections, or 
gaining over to the crown-interests some of the many men of 
talent^ who, determined to raise themselves in this new world, 
had not yet settled to which side they were to give their support. 
But Nedker, less acqu^ted with men than with mathematics, 
imagined that every member had intelligence enough to see the 
measures best calculated for the public good, and virtue enough 
to follow them faithfully and exclusively. It was in vain that 
the Marquis de Bouill€* pointed out the dangers arising from 
the constitution assigned to the States-General, and insisted that 
the minister was arming the popular part of the nation against 
the two privileged orders, and that the latter would soon experi- 
ence the effects of their hatred, animated by self-interest and 
vanity, the most active passions of mankind. Necker calmly re- 
plied, that there was a necessary reliance to be placed on the 
virtues of the human heart ; — ^the maxim of a worthy man, but 
not of an enlightened statesman,* who has but too much reason to 
know how often both the virtues and the prudence of human 
nature are surmounted by its prejudices and passions.' 

It was in this state of doubt, and total want of preparation, 
that the King was to meet the representatives of the people, 
whose elections had been trusted entirely to chance, without even 
an attempt to influence them in favour of ihe most eligible per- 
sons. Yet surely the crown, hitherto almost the sole acknow- 
ledged authority in France, should have been provided with sup- 
porters in the new authority which was to be assembled. At 
least the minister might have been prepared with some system or 
plan of proceeding, upon which this most important convention 
was to conduct its deliberations; but there was not even an 
attempt to take up the reins which were floating on the necks of 
those who were for the first time harnessed to uie chariot of the 
state. All was expectation, mere vague and unauthorised hope, 
that in this multitude of counsellors there would be found safety.^ 

1 De Bottill^ was a natire of Anyexgne, and a relatire of La Fayette. He 
died in London, in 1800. 

s See M^oires de Booill^. Madame de Stafil henelf admits this defideiurr 
in the character of a father, of whom she was Justlr proud.— " Se fiant trop il 
fant Tarouer, k Tempire de la raison."— S.— (" Confldmc, it must be admitted, 
too much in the power of reason.")— ilev. F^anf.t torn. L, p. 171. 

s '* The concessions of Necker were the work of a man ignorant of the first 
principles of the goremment of mankind. It was he who oTertnmed the 
monarchy, and broneht Louis XVI. to the scaffi>ld. Marat, Danton, Robe- 
spierre himself, did less mischief to France: he brought on the Rerolution, 
which they consummated."— Napolxon, as reported by Bcurrimne, tom. Tiii. 
p. 108. 

* A eakmbourg of the period presaged a different result-*" So numerous a 
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Hitherto we have described the silent and smooth, bnt swift and 
powerfu], stream of innovation, as it rolled on to tiie edge of the 
sheer precipice. We are now to view the precipitate tumult and 
terrors of the cataract 



CHAPTER IV. 

Meeting of the States-General — Predominant Infltience of the Tiers 
Etat — Property not represented sufficiently in that Body — Grene- 
rai character of the Members — JHsposition of the Estate of the 
NoUes—And of the Clergy — Plan of forming the Three Estates 
into two Houses — Its advantages — It fails — The Clergy unite 
ioith the Tiers Etaty uihich assumes the title of the tfational 
Assembly — They assume the task of Legislation, and declare aU 
former Fiscal Aegulations illegdl—They assert their determina- 
tion to continue their Sessions — Royal Sitting — Terminates in 
the Triumph of the Assemhlv — Parties in that Body — Mounier 
— Constitutionalists — Republicans — Jacobins — Orleans. 

The Estates-General of France met at Versailles on the 5th 
May, 1789, and that was indisputably the first day of the Revo- 
lution. The Abb^ Sityes, in a pamphlet which we have men- 
tioned, had already asked, << What was the Third Estate % — It 
was the whole nation. What had it been hitherto in a political 
light? — Nothing. What was it about to become presently) — 
Something." Had the last answer been Every thing, it would 
have been nearer the truth ; for it soon appeared that this Third 
Estate, which, in the year 1614, the Nobles had refused to ao- 
knowleHge even as a younger brother^ of their order, was now, 
like the rod of the prophet, to swallow up all those who affected 
to share its power. Even amid the pageantry vdth which the 
ceremonial of the first sitting abounded, it was clearly visible that 
the wishes, hopes, and interest of the public, were exclusively 
fixed upon the representatives of the Commons. The rich gar- 
mento and floating plumes of the Nobility, and the reverend robes 
of the Clergy, had nothing to fix the public eye ; their sounding 
and emphatic tities had nothing to win the ear ; the recollection 
of the luffh feato of the one, and long sanctified characters of the 
other order, had nothing to influence the mind of the spectators. 
All epres were turned on the members of the Third Estate, in a 
plebeian and humble costume, corresponding to their lowly birth 
and occupation, as the only portion of the assembly from whom 

oonconrse of state-phyBicians aMembled to consult for the weal of the nation, 
arjcucd," it was said, " the imminent danger and approaching death of the 
patient."— S. 

1 The Baron de Senned, when the estates of the kingdom were compared 
to three brethren, of which the Tiers Etat was youngest, ^dared that the Com- 
mons of Prance had no title to arrogate such a relationship with the nobles, to 
whom they were so &r inferior in blood, and in estimation. 
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they looked for the lights and the counsels which the time de- 
manded.^ 

It would be absurd to assert, that the bedy which thus engrossed 
the national attention was devoid of talents to deserve it. On the 
contrary, the Tiers Etat contained a large proportion of the learn- 
ing, the intelligence, and the eloquence of the kingdom ; but un- 
happily it was composed of men of theory rather than of prac- 
tice, men more prepared to change than to preserve or repair ; 
and, above all, of men, who, generally speaking, were not directiy 
concerned in the preservation of peace and order, by possessing 
a large property in the country. 

The due proportion in which talents and property are repre- 
sented in the British House of Commons, is perhaps the best 
assurance for the stability of the constitution. Men of talents, 
bold, enterprising, eager for distinction, and ambitious of power, 
suffer no opportunity to escape of recommending such measures 
as may improve the general system, and raise to distinction those 
by whom they are proposed ; while men of substance, desirous of 
preserving the property wliich they possess, are scrupulous in 
scrutinizing every new measure, and steady in rejecting such as 
are not accompanied with the most certain prospect of advantage 
to the state. Talent, eager and active, desires the means of em- 
ployment; Property, cautious, doubtful, jealous of innovation, 
acts as a regulator rather than an impulm on the machine, by 
preventing its either moving too rapidly, or changing too suddenly. 
The over-caution of those by whom property is represented, may 
sometimes, indeed, delay a projected improvement, but much 
more frequentiy impedes a rash and hazardous experiment. 
Looking back on the Parliamentary history of two centuries, it is 
easy to see how much practical wisdom has been derived from 
the influence exercised by those members called Country Gen- 
tlemen, who, unambitious of distinguishing themselves by their 
eloquence, and undesirous of mingling in the ordinary debates of 
the house, make their sound and unsophisticated good sense 
heard and understood upon every erisis of importance, in a man- 
ner alike respected by the Ministry and the opposition of the day, 
— by the professed statesmen of me house, whose daily business 
is legislation, and whose thoughts, in some instances, are devoted 
to public affairs, because they have none of their own much worth 
looking after. In this great and most important characteristic of 
representation, the Tiers Etat of France was necessarily defi- 

1 Madame de StaSl, and Madame de Montmorin, wife of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, beheld from a gallerr the spectacle. The former exalted in 
the bonndless prospect of national felicity which seemed to be opening under 
the auspices of ner tather. " You are wrong to rejoice," said Madame de Mont- 
morin ; " this event forebodes much misery to Fl«nce and to oursehes." Her 
presentiment was but too well founded. She herself perished on the scaffold 
with one of her sons ; her husband was murdered on September 2d ; hei eldest 
daughter died in the hospital of a prison, and her youngest died of a bioken 
heart.— See M. de Stabl, toI. L, p. 187> 
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cient ; in fact, the part of the French constitution, which, without 
exactly corresponding to the country gentlemen of Englimd, most 
nearly resembled them, was a proportion of the Rural Noblesse 
of France, who were represented amongst the Estate of the 
Nobility. An edict, detaching these rural proprietors, and per- 
haps the inferior der^, from their proper orders, and including 
their representatives m that of the Tiers Etat, would have infused 
into the latter assembly a proportional leg^scd for the rights of 
landholders, whether lay or clerical ; and as they must have had 
a voice in those anatomical experiments, of which their property 
was about to become the subject, it may be supposed they would 
have resisted the application of the scalpel, excepting when it was 
unavoidably necessary. Instead of wluch, both the Nobles and 
Clergy came soon to be placed on the anatomical table at the 
mercy of each state-quack, who, having no interest in their suf- 
ferings, thought them excellent subjects on which to exemplify 
some favourite hypotiiesis. 

While owners of extensive landed property were in a great 
measure excluded frt>m the representation of the Third Estate, 
its ranks were filled from those classes which seek novelties in 
theory, and which are in the habit of profiting by them in prac> 
tioe. There were professed men of letters called thither, as they 
hoped and expected, to realize theories, for the greater part in- 
consistent with the present state of things, in which, to use one 
of their own choicest common-places, — ** Mind had not yet ac- 
quired its due rank." There were many of the inferior branches 
of the law ; for, unhappily, in this profession also the graver and 
more enlightened members were called by their rank to the Estate 
of the Noblesse. To these were united churchmen without liv- 
ings, and physicians without patients ; men, whose education gene- 
rally makes them important in the humble society in which they 
move, and who are proportionally presumptuous and conceited 
of their own powers, when advanced into that which is superior 
to their usual walk. There were many bankers also, speci^tors 
in politics, as in their natural employment of stock-jobbing ; and 
there were intermingled with the classes we have noticed some 
individual nobles, expelled from their own ranks for want of 
character, who, like the dissolute Mirabeau, a moral monster for 
talents and want of principle, menaced, from the station which 
they had assumed, the rights of the order frt>m which they had 
been expelled, and, like deserters of every kind, were willing to 
guide the foes to whom they had fled, into the intrenchments of 
me friends whom they had forsaken, or bv whom they had been 
exiled. There were also mixed with these perilous elements 
many individuals, not only endowed with talents and inte^ty, 
but possessing a respectable proportion of sound sense and judg- 
ment ; but who, unfortunately, aided less to counteract the revo* 
lutionary tendency, than to justify it by argument or dignify it 
by example. From the very begmning, the Tien Etat evinced 
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a determined purpose to annihilate in consequence, if not in rank, 
tiie other two orders of the state, and to engross the whole power 
into their own hands.' 

It must he allowed to the Commons, that the Nohlesse had 
possessed themselves of a paramount superiority over the middle 
class, totally inconsistent with the just degree of consideration 
due to their fellow-suhjects, and irreconcilable with the spirit of 
enlightened times. Thev enjoyed many privileges which were 
huimliating to the rest of the nation, and otiiers that were grossly 
unjust, among which must be reckoned their immunities from 
taxation. Amembled as an estate of the kingdom, they felt the 
eaprit-de-eorpsy and, attached to the privileges of their order, 
showed httle readiness to make the sacrifices which the times 
demanded, though at the risk of having what they refused to 
grant, forcibly wrested from them. Thejr were publicly and im- 
prudently tenacious, when, both on principle and in policy, they 
should lutve been compliant and accommodating — ^for their own 
sake, as well as that of the sovereign. Yet let us be just to that 
gallant and unfortunate body of men. They possessed the cour- 
age, if not the skill or strength of their ancestors, and while we 
blame the violence with wUch they clung to useless and anti- 
quated privileges, let us remember that these were a part of 
&eir inheritance, which no man renounces willingly, and no man 
of spirit yields up to threats. If they erred in not adopting from 
the beginning a spirit of conciliation and concession, no body of 
men ever suffered so cruelly for hesitating to obey a sunmions, 
which called them to acts of such unusual self-deniaL 

The Clergy were no less tenacious of the privileges of the 
Church, thiui the Noblesse of their peculiar feudal immunities. 
It had been already plainly intimated, that the property of the 
clerical orders ought to be subject, as well as all other species of 
prop«rty, to the exigencies of the state ; and the philosophical 
opinions which had impugned their principles of faith, and ren- 
dered their persons ridiculous instead of reverend, would, it was 
to be feared, induce those by whom they were entertained, to 
extend their views to a general seizure of the whole, instead of a 
part, of the Church's wealth. 

Both the first and second estates, therefore, kept aloof, moved 
by the manner in which the private interests of each stood com- 
mitted, and both endeavoured to avert the coming storm, by re- 
tarding the deliberations of the States-Greneral. They were par- 
ticularly desirous to secure their individual importance as distinct 
orders, and appealed to ancient practice and the usage of the year 
1614, by which the three several estates sat and voted in three 
separate bodies. But the Tiers Etat, who, from the beginning, 
felt their own strength, were determined to choose that mode of 
procedure by which their force should be augmented and con- 

> Lacretelle, torn, i., p. 32; Rivarol, p. 37- 
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solidated. The double representation had rendered them equal 
in numbers to both the other bodies^ and as they were sure of 
some interest among the inferior Noblesse, and a very consider- 
able party amongst the lower clergy, the assistance of these two 
minorities, added to their own numbers, nmst necessarily give 
them the superiority in every vote, providing the three chambers 
could be united into one. 

On the other hand, the clergy and nobles saw that a union of 
this nature would place all their privileges and property at the 
mercy of the Commons, whom the union of the chambers in one 
assembly would invest with an overwhelming majority in that 
convocation. They had no reason to expect that this power, if 
once acquired, would be used with moderation, for not only had 
their actually obnoxious privileges been assailed by every battery 
of reason and of ridicule, but the records of former ages had 
been ransacked for ridiculous absurdities and detestable cruelties 
of the possessors of feudal power, all which were imputed to the 
present privileged classes, and mingled with many fictions of un- 
utterable horror, devised on purpose to ^ve a yet darker colour- 
ing to the system which it was their object to destroy.^ Every 
motive, therefore, of self-interest and self-preservation, induced 
the two first chambers, aware of the possession which the third 
had obtained over the pubHc mind, to maintain, if possible, the 
specific individuality of their separate classes, and use the right 
lutherto supposed to be vested in them, of protecting their own 
interests by their own separate votes, as distmct bodies. 

Others, with a deeper view, and on less selfish reasoning, saw 
much hazard in amalgamating the whole force of the state, saving 
that which remained in the crown, into one powerful body, subject 
to all the hasty impulses to which popular assemblies lie exposed, 
as lakes to the wind, and in placing the person and authority of 
the King in solitary and diametrical opposition to what must ne- 
cessarily, in moments of enthusiasm, appear to be the will of the 
whole people. Such statesmen would have preferred retaining 
an intermediate check upon the popular counsels of the Tiers 
Etat by the other two chambers, which might, as in England, have 
been united into one, and would have presented an impodng front, 
both in point of weieilth and property, and through the respect 
which, excepting under the influence of extraordinary emotion, 
the people, in spite of themselves, cannot help entertaining for 
birth and rank. Such a body, providing the stormy temper of the 
times had admitted of its foundations being laid sufficiently strong, 
would have served as a breakwater betwixt the throne and the 
streamtide of popular opinion ; and the monarch would have been 
spared the painful and perilous task of opposing himself person- 

1 It was, for example, grarelj stated, that a seigneur of a certain province 
possessed a feudal right to -out two of his vassals to death upon his return fh>m> 
hunting and lo rip taeir bellies open, and plunge his feet into their entraila to 
warm them.— S. 
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ally, direcUy, and without screen or protection of any kind, to the 
democratical part of the constitution. Above all, by means of 
such an upper house, time would have been obtained for review* 
ing more coolly those measures, which might have passed hastily 
through the assembly of popular representatives. It is observed 
in the history of innovation, that the indirect and unforeseen con- 
sequences of every great change of an existing system, are more 
numerous and extensive than those which had been foreseen and 
calculated upon, whether by those who advocated^ or those who 
opposed the alteration. The advantages of a constitution, in which 
each measure of legislation must necessarily be twice deliberately 
argued by separate senates, acting under different impressions, 
and interposing, at the same time, a salutary delay, during which 
heats may subside, and erroneous views be corrected, requires no 
further illustration. 

It must be owned, nevertheless, that there existed the greatest 
difficulty in any attempt which, might have been made to give 
weight to the Nobles as a separate chamber. The community at 
large looked to reforms deeply affecting the immunities of the pri- 
vilerod classes, as the most obvious means for the regeneration 
of tne kingdom at large, and must have seen with jealousy an in- 
stitution l^e an upper house, which placed the parties who were 
principally to suffer these changes in a condition to impede, or 
altogether prevent them. It was naturally to be expected, that 
the Clergy and Nobles, united in an upper house, must have be- 
come somewhat partial judges in the question of retrenching and 
limiting their own exclusive privileges ; and, besides the ill-will 
which the Commons bore them as the possessors and assertors of 
rights infringing on the liberties of the people, it might be justly 
apprehended that, if the scourge destined for them were placed in 
their own hand, they might use it with the chary moderation of 
the squire in the romance of Cervantes.' There would also have 
been reason to doubt that, when the nation was so much divided 
by factions, two houses, so different in character and composi- 
tion, could hardly have been brought to act with fimmess and 
liberality towards each other — ^that the one would have been ever 
scheming for the recovery of their full privileges, supposing they 
had been obliged to surrender a part of them, while the other 
would still look forward to the accomplishment of an entirely 
democratical revolution. In this way, the checkij which ought to 
have acted merely to restrain the violence of either party, might 
operate as the means of oversetting the constitution which they 
were intended to preserve. 

Still, it must be observed, that while the King retained any 
portion of authority, he might, with the countenance of the sup- 
posed upper chamber, or senate, have balanced the progress of 
democracy. Difficult as the task might be, an attempt towards it 

i S«e Dob Quixote» part ii, cbap. lzi» C^ol. r., p. 296. Lend., 1882^) 
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ought to have been made. But, unhappily, the King's ear was 
successively occupied by two sets of advisers, one of whom counsel- 
led him to surrender every thing to the humour of the reformers 
of the state, while the other urged him to resist their most reason- 
able wishes ; — without considering that he had to deal with those 
who had the power to take by force what was refused to petition. 
Mounier and Malouet advocated the establishment of two cham- 
bers in the Tiers Etat, and Necker was certainly fj&vourable to 
some plan of the kind ; but the Noblesse thought it called upon 
them for too great a sacrifice of their privileges, though it promis- 
ed to ensure what remained, while the democratical part of the 
Tiers Etat opposed it obstinately, as tending to arrest the march 
of the revolutionary impulse. 

Five or six weeks elapsed in useless debates concerning the 
form in which the estates should vote ; during which period the 
Tiers Etat showed, by their boldness and decision, that they knew 
the advantage which they held, and were sensible that the other 
bodies, if they meant to retain the influence of their situation in 
any shape, must unite with them, on the principle according to 
which omaller drops of water are attracted by the larger. This 
came to pass accordingly. The Tiers Etat were joined by the 
whole body of inferior clergy, and by some of the nobles, and on 
17th June, 1789, proceeded to constitute themselves a legislative 
body, exclusively competent in itself to the entire province of 
legislation ; and, renouncing the name of the Third Estate, which 
reminded men they were only one out of three bodies, they adopt- 
ed ' that of the National As»ehblt, and avowed themselves not 
merely the third branch of the representative body, but the sole 
representatives of the people of France, nay, the people them- 
selves, wielding in person the whole gigantic powers of the realm. 
They now claimed the character of a supreme body, no longer 
limited to the task of merely requiring a redress of grievances, for 
which they had been originally appointed, but warranted to de- 
stroy and rebuild whatever they thought proper in the constitu- 
tion of the state. It is not easy, on any ordinary principle, to see 
how a representation, convoked for a certain purpose, and with 
certain lunited powers, should thus essentially alter their own 
character, and set themselves in such a different relation to the 
crown and the nation, from that to which their commissions re- 
stricted them ; but the National Assembly were well aware, that, 
in extending their powers far beyond the terms of these commis- 
sions, they only fulfilled the wishes of their constituents, and that, 
in assuming to themselves so ample an authority, they would be 
supported by the whole nation, excepting the privileged orders. 

The National Assembly proceeded to exercise their power with 
the same audacity which tiiey had shown in assuming it. They 
passed a sweeping decree, by which they declared all tiie existing 

1 " By a majority of 491 to 90."— Lacbbtjslls. 
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taxes to be illegal impositions, the collection of which they sanction- 
ed only for the present, and as an interim arrangement, until they 
should have time to establish the financial regulations of the stat« 
upon an equal and permanent footing.^ 

The King, acting under the advice of Necker, and fulfilling 
the promise made on his part by the Archbishop of Sens, his for- 
mer minister, had, as we have seen, assembled the States -Gene- 
ral ; but he was not prepared for the change of the Third Estate 
into the National Assembly, and for the pretensions which it 
asserted in the latter character. Terrified, and it was little won- 
der, at the sudden rise of this gigantic and all-overshadowing 
fabric, Louis became inclined to listen to those who counselled him 
to combat this new and formidable authority, by opposing to it the 
weight of royal power; to be exercised, however, with such 
attention to the newly -asserted popular opinions, and with such 
ample surrender of the obnoxious part of the royal prerogative, aJs 
might gratify the rising spirit of freedom. For this purpose a 
Royal Sittmg was appointed, at which the King in person was to 
meet the throe estates of his kingdom, and propose a scheme 
which, it was hoped, might unite all parties, and tranquillize all 
minds. The name and form of this Seance Royah was perhaps 
not well chosen, as being too nearly alHed to those of a Bed of 
Justice, in which the King was accustomed to exercise imperative 
authority over the Parliament ; and the proceeding was calculated 
to awaken recollection of the highly unpopular Koyal Sitting of 
the 19th November, 1787, the displacing of Necker, and the banish- 
ment of the Duke of Orleans. 

But, as if this had not been sufficient, an unhappy accident, 
which ahnost resembled a fataUty, deranged this project, destroy- 
ed all the grace which might, on the King's part, have attended 
the measure, and in place of it, threw upon the court the odium 
of having indirectly attempted the forcible dissolution of the 
Assembly, while it invested the members of that body with the 
popular character of steady patriots, whose union, courage, and 
presence of mind, had foiled the stroke of authority which had 
been aimed at their existence. 

The hall of the Commons was fixed upon for the purposes of 
the Royal Sitting, as the largest of the three which were occupied 
by the three estates, and workmen were employed in making the 
necessary arrangements and alterations. These alterations were 
imprudently commenced, [June 20,] before holding any commu- 
nication on the subject with the National Assembly ; and it was 
simply notified to their president, Bailli, by the master of the 
royal ceremonies, that the King had suspended the meeting of the 
Assembly until the Royal Sitting should have taken place. Bailli, 
the president, well known afterwards by his tragical fate, refused 
to attend to an order so intimated, and the members of A^mbly, 

1 Lacretelle, torn. ▼&., p. 39. 
VOE. I. B 
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upon resorting^ to their ordinary place of meeting, found it fuU of 
workmen, and guarded by solcUers. This led to one of the most 
extraordinary scenes of the Revolution. 

The representatives of the nation, thus expelled by armed 
guards from their proper place of assemblage, found refuge in a 
common Tennis-court, while a thunder-storm, emblem of the mo- 
ral tempest which raged on the earth, poured down its terrors 
from the heavens. It was thus that, exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather, and with the wretched accommodations which 
such a place afforded, the members of Assembly took, and attest- 
ed by their respective signatures, a solemn oath, ^ to continue 
their sittines until the constitution of the kingdom, and the rege- 
neration of the public order, should be established on a solid 
basis."^ The scene was of a kind to make the deepest impres- 
sion both on the actors and the spectators; although, looking back 
at the distance of so many years, we are tempted to ask, at what 
period the National Assembly would have been dissolved, had 
they adhered literally to their celebrated oath t But the conduct 
of tibe government was, in every respect, worthy of censure. The 
probability of this extraordinary oeeurrence might easily have 
been foreseen. If mere want of consideration gave rise to it, the 
King's ministers were most culpably careless ; if the closing of the 
hall, and suspending of the sittings of the Assembly, was intended 
by way of experiment upon its temper and patience, it was an 
act of madness equal to tiiat of irritating an already exasperated 
lion. Be this, however, as it may, the conduct of the court had 
the worst possible efifect on the public mind, and prepared them 
to view with dislike and suspicion all propositions emanating from 
the throne ; while the magnanimous firaanftfy^ and unanimity of 
the Assembly seemed that of men determined to undergo martyr- 
dom, rather than desert the assertion of their own rights, and 
those of the people. 

At the Royal Sitting, which took place three days after the vow 
of the Tennis-Gourt, a plan was proposed by tihe King, offering 
such security for the liberty of the subject, as would,*a year be- 
fore, have been received with grateful rapture ; but it was the 
unhappy fate of Louis XVI. neither to recede nor advance at the 
fortunate moment. Happy would it have been for him, for France, 
and for Europe, if the science of astrology, once so much respect- 
ed, had in reality afforded the means of selecting lucky days. 
Few of his were marked with a white stone. 

By the scheme which he proposed, the King renounced the 
power of taxation, and the right of boirowing money, except to a 
trifling extent, without assent of the States-Grenend ; he invited 
the Assembly to form a plan for regulating lettres de cachet, and 
acknowledged the personal freedom of the subject ; he provided 
lor the liberty of the press, but not without a recommendatioik 

I LacreteU«, torn. Til.* p. 4>, 
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that some check should be placed upon its license ; and he remit- 
ted to the States, as the proper authority, the abolition of the 
gaJbdU}^ and other unequal or oppressive taxes. 

But all these boons availed nothing, and seemed, to the people 
and their representatives, but a tardy and ungracious mode of re- 
signing rights which the crown had long usurped, and only now 
restored when they were on the point of being wrested from its 
gripe. In addition to this, ofifence was taken at the tone and 
terms adopted in the royal address. The members of the As- 
sembly conceived, that the expression of the royal will was brought 
forward in too imperative a form. They were offended that the 
King should have recommended the exclusion of spectators from 
the sittings of the Assembly ; and much displeasure was occasion- 
ed by his declaring, thus bite, their deliberations and decrees on 
the subject of taxes illegal. But the discontent was summed up 
and raised to the height by the concluding article of the royal 
address, in which, notwithstanding their late declarations, and oath 
not to break up their sittings unS they had completed a constitu- 
tion for France, the King presumed, by his own sole authority, to 
dissolve the estates.' To conclude, Necker, upon whom alone 
among the ministers the popular party reposed confidence, had 
absented himself from the Koyal Sitting, and thereby intimated 
his discontent with the scheme proposed.' 

This plan of a constitutional reformation was received with 
great applause by the Clergy and the Nobles, while the Third 
Estate listened in sullen silence. They knew little of the human 
mind, who supposed that the display of prerogative, which had 
been so often successfully resisted, could influence such a body, 
or induce them to descend from the station of power which they 
had gained, and to render themselves ridiculous by rescinding 
the vow which they had so lately taken. 

The King having, by his own proper authority, dissolved the 
Assembly, left the hall, followed by the Nobles and part of the 
Clergy ; but the remaining members, hitherto silent and sullen, 
immediately resumed their sitting. The King, supposing him 
resolute to assert the prerogative which his own voice had but just 
claimed, had no alternative but that of expelling them by force, 
and thus supporting his order for dissolution of the Assembly ; 
but, always halting between two opinions, Louis employed no 
rougher means of removing them than a gentle summons to dis- 
perse, intimated by the royal master of ceremonies. To this offi- 
cer, not certainly tbe most formidable satellite of arbitrary power, 
Mirabeau replied with energetic determination, — *^ Slave ! return 

* The goyernmeirt monopoly of salt, under the name of the gabtUe, wat main- 
tained over about two-thirds of the kingdom. 

s Mignet, tom. L, p. 43. 

8 « The erening before, he had tendered his resignation, which was not 
accepted, as the measures adopted by the court were not such^ as he thmrenghlj 
appr»Tedr*'— Lacbctsu>s, tom. m^p. 47^ 
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to thy master, and tell him, that his bayonets alone can drive 
from their post the representatives of the people." 

The Assembly then, on the motion of Camus, proceeded to pass 
^ decree, that they adhered to their oath taken in the Tennis- 
court ; while by another they declared, that their own persons 
were inviolable, and that whoever should attempt to execute any 
restraint or violence upon a representative of iixe people, should 
be thereby guilty of the crime of high treason against the nation. 

Their firmness, joined to the inviolability with which they had 
invested themselves, and the commotions which had broken out 
i^t Paris, compelled the King to give way, and renounce his pur- 
pose of dissolving the states, which continued their sittings under 
their new title of the National Assembly ; while at different inter- 
vals, and by different manoeuvres, the Chambers of the Clergy 
and Nobles were united with them, or, more properly, were merg- 
ed and absorbed in one general body. Had that Assembly been 
universally as pure in its intentions as we verily believe to have 
been the case with many or most of its members, the French 
government, now lying dead at their feet, might, like the clay of 
Prometheus, have received new animation from their hand. 

But the National Assembly, though almost unanimous in resist- 
ing the authority of the crown, and in opposing the claims of the 
privileged classes, was much divided respecting ulterior views, and 
carried in its bosom the seeds of internal dissension, and the 
jarring elements of at least four parties, which had afterwards 
their successive entrance and exit on the revolutionary stage ; or 
rather, one followed the other like successive billows, each obli- 
. terating and destroying the marks its predecessor had left on the 
beach. 

The FiBST and most practical division of these legislators, was 
the class headed by Mounier,^ one of the wisest, as veil as one of 
the best and worthiest men in France, — by Malouet,^ and others. 
They were patrons of a scheme at which we have already hinted, 
and they thought France ought to look for some of the institu- 
tions &vourable to freedom, to England, whose freedom had 
flourished so long. To transplant the British oak, with all its 
contorted branches and extended roots, would have been a fruit- 
less attempt, but the infant tree of liberty might have been taught 
to grow after the same fashion. Modem France, like England of 
old, might have retained such of her own ancient laws, forms, or 
regulations, as still were regarded by the nation with any portion 
of respect, intermingling them with such additions and alterations 
as were required by the liberal spirit of modem times, and the 
whole might have been formed on the principles of British free- 

1 Mounier was born at Grenoble in 1758. He Quitted France in 1790, but re- 
turned in 1802. He afterwards became one of Napoleon's counsellors of state 
in 1806. 

2 Malouet was bom at Riom in 1740> To escape the massacres of September, 
1790, he fled to England ; but returned to France in 1801, and, in 18)P, was ap< 
pointed one of Napoleon's oounsellor^ of state, He died in 1814. 
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dom. The nation might thus, in building its own bulwarks, have 
profited by the plan of those which had so long resisted the tem- 
pest. It is true, the French legislature could not have promised 
themselves, by the adoption of tiiis course, to form at once a per-* 
feet and entire system ; but they might have secured the personal 
freedom of the subject, the trial by jury, the liberty of the press, 
and the right of granting or withholding the supplies necessary 
for conducting the state, — of itself the strongest of all guarantees 
for national freedom, and that of which, when once vested in their 
own representatives, the people will never permit them to be de- 
prived.- They might have adopted also other checks, balances, 
and controls, essential to the permanence of a free country ; and 
having laid so strong a foundation, there would have been time to 
experience their use as well as their stability, and to introduce 
gradually such further improvements, additions, or alterations, 
as the state of France should appear to require, after experience 
of those which they had adopted. 

But besides that ike national spirit might be revolted, — not 
unnaturally, however unwisely^ — at borrowing the essential pecu- 
liarities of their new constitution from a country which they were 
accustomed to consider as the natural rival of their own, there 
existed among the French a jealousy of the crown, and especially 
of the privileged classes, with whom they had been so lately en- 
gaged in political hostility, which disinchned the greater part of 
file Assembly to trust the King with much authority, or the nobles 
with that influence which any imitation of the English constitution 
must have assigned to them. A fear prevailed^ that whatever 
privileges should be left to the King or nobles, would be so many 
means of attack furnished to them against the new system. Join- 
ed to this was the ambition of creating at once, and by their own 
united wisdom, a constitution as perfect as the armed personifica- 
tion of wisdom in the heathen mythology. England had worked 
her way, from practical reformation of abuses, into the adoption 
of general maxims of government. It was reserved, thought most 
of tiie National Assembly, for France, to adopt a nobler and more 
intellectual course, and, by laying down abstract doctrines of 
public right, to deduce from these tiieir rules of practical legisla- 
tion ; — just as it is said, that in the French naval yards their vessels 
are constructed upon the principles of abstract mathematics, while 
those in England are, or were, chiefly built upon the more techni- 
cal and mechanical rules.^ But it seems on this and other occa- 
sions to have escaped these acute reasoners, that beams and 
planks are subject to certain unalterable natural laws, while man 
is^ by the various passions acting in his nature, in contradiction 

1 " Abstract science will not enable a man to become a ship-wright. The 
French are perhaps the worst ship-wrights in all Europe, but they are con- 
fessedly among the first and best tneorists in naral architecture, and it is one 
of those unaccountable phenomena in the history of man, that they never 
attempted to combine the two. Happily the English have hit upon that expe- 
dient.*'— Barbow. 
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often to tbe soggestioiu of his imderstanding, as well as by the 
various modifications of society, liable to a tiiousand variationsy 
all of which call for limitations and exceptions qualifying what- 
ever general maxims may be adopted concerning his duties and 
his rights. 

All such connderations were spumed by the numerous body of 
the new French legislature, who resolved, in imitation of Medea, 
to fling into their renovating kettle every existing joint and mem- 
ber of their old eonstitution, in order to its perfect and entire re- 
novation. This mode of proceeding was liable to three great ob- 
jections. Firtt, That the practical inferences deduced from the 
abstract principle were always liable to challenge by those, who, 
in logical language, denied the minor of the proposition, or assert- 
ed that the conclusion was irregularly deduced from the premises. 
Secondly, That the legislators, thus grounding the whole basis of 
their intended constitution upon speculative political opinions, 
strongly resembled the tailors of Laputa, who, without conde- 
scending to take measure of their customers, like brethren of the 
trade elsewhere, took the girth and altitude of the person by ma- 
thematical calcidation, and if the clothes did not fit, as was lUmost 
always the case, thought it ample consolation for the party con- 
cerned to be assured, that, as they worked from infallible rules of 
art, the error could only be occasioned by his own faulty and 
irregular conformation of figure. Thirdly, A legislature which 
contents itself with such a constitution as is adapted to the exist- 
ing state of things, may hope to attain their end, and in present- 
ing it to the people, may be entitled to say, that, although the plan 
is not perfect, it partakes in that but of tiie nature of all earthly 
institutions, while it comprehends the elements of as much good 
as the actual state of society permits ; but from the lawmakers, 
who begin by destroying all existing enactments, and assume it as 
their duty entirely to renovate the constitution of a country, no- 
thing short of absolute perfection can be accepted. They can 
shelter themselves under no respect to ancient prejudices which 
they have contradicted, or to circumstances of society which they 
have thrown out of consideration. They must follow up to the 
uttermost the principle they have adopted, and their institutions 
can never be fixed or secure from the encroachments of succeed- 
ing innovators, while they retain any taint of that fallibility to 
which all human inventions are necessarily subject. 

The majority of the French Assembly entertained, neverthe- 
less, the ambitious view of making a constitution, corresponding 
in every respect to those propositions they had laid down as em- 
bracing the rights of man, which, if it should not happen to suit 
the condition of their country, would nevertheless be such as 
ought to have suited it, but for the irregular play of human pas- 
sions, and the artificial habits acquired in an artificial state of so- 
ciety. But this majority di^ered among themselves in this essen- 
tial particular) tli^t the sj^cond division of the legislature, holding 
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that of Mounier for ih» first, was disposed to plaee at the head of 
their newly-manu&ctured goyemment the reigning King, Louis 
XYI. This resolution in his fiivour might be partly out of regard 
to the long partiality of the nation to the House of Bourbon, partly 
out of respect for the philanthropical and acoonunodating charao- 
ter of Louis. We may conceive also, that La Fayette, bred a 
soldier, and Bailli, educated a magistrate, had still, notwithstand- 
ing their political creed, a natural though unphilosophical par- 
tiality to their well-meaning and ill-fated sovereign, and a con- 
scientious desire to relax, so far as his particular interest was con- 
cerned, their general rule of reversing all that had previously 
had a political existence in France. 

A THIRD faction, entertaining the same articles of political creed 
with La Fayette, Bailli, and others, carried them much further, 
and set at defiance the scruples which limited the two first parties 
in their career of reformation. These liust agreed with La Fayette 
on the necessity of reconstructing the whole government upon a 
new basis, without which entire innovation, tiiey further agreed 
with him, that it must have been perpetually liable to the chance 
of a counter-revolution. But carrying their arguments farther 
than the Constitutional party, as the followers of Fayette, these 
bolder theorists pleaded the inconsistency and danger of placing 
at the head of their new system of refonned and regenerated go- 
vernment, a prince accustomed to consider himself, as by inheri- 
tance, the legitimate possessor of absolute power. They urged 
that, like the snake and peasant in the fable, it was impossible 
that the monarch and his democratical counsellors could forget, 
the one the loss of his power, the other the constant temptation 
which must beset the King to attempt its recovery. With more 
consistency, therefore, than the Constitutionalists, this third party 
of politicians became decided Republicans, determined upon obli- 
terating from the new constitution every name and vestige of 
monarchy. 

The men of letters in the Assembly were, many of them, at- 
tached to this faction. They had originally been kept in the 
background by the lawyers and mercantile part of the Assembly. 
Many of them possessed great talents, and were by nature men 
of honour and of virtue. But in great revolutions, it is impossible 
to resist the dizzying e£fect of enthusiastic feeling and excited 
passion. In the violence of their zeal for the liberty of France, 
they too frequentiy adopted the maxim, that so glorious an object 
sanctioned almost any means which could be used to attain it. 
Under the exaggerated influence of a mistaken patriotism, they 
were too apt to forget that a crime remains the same in chaiacter^ 
even when perpetrated in a public cause.^ 

1 A ringnlar instance of this oveTBtrained and danseioua enthusiasm is given 
by Madame Roland. CMemoirs, part i., f. 144.] Itl>eing the purpose to rouse 
the fears and spirit of the people, and direct their animosity against the court 
party, GrangeneuTe agreed that he himself should be murdered, bj persons 
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It was among these ardent men that first arose the idea of 
forming a Club, or Society, to serve as a point of union for those 
who entertained the same poEtical sentiments. Once miited, they 
rendered their sittings public, combined them with affiliated so- 
cieties in all parts of France, and could thus, as from one com- 
mon centre, agitate the most remote frontiers with the passionate 
feelings which electrified the metropolis. This formioable wea- 
pon was, in process of time, wrested out of the hands of the Fede- 
ralists, as the original Republicans were invidiously called, by the 
faction who were generally termed Jacobins, from their influence 
in that society, and whose existence and peculiarities as a party, 
we have now to notice. 

As yet this fourth, and, as it afterwards proved, most formi- 
dable party, lurked in secret among the Repubhcans of a higher 
order and purer sentiments, as they, on their part, had not yet 
raised the mask, or ventured to declare openly against the plan of 
a constitutional monarchy. The Jacobins^ were termed, in ridi- 
cule. Lei Enrag^y by the Republicans, who, seeing in them only 
men of a fiery disposition, and violence of deportment and deda- 
mation, vainly thought they could halloo them on, and call them 
ofif, at ikebc pleasure. They were yet to learn, that when force is 
solenmly appealed to, the strongest and most ferocious, as they 
must be foremost in the battle, will not lose their share of the 
spoil, and are more likely to make the lion's partitions. These 
Jacobins affected to carry the ideas of liberty and equality to the 
most extravagant lengths, and were laughed at and ridiculed in 
the Assembly as a sort of fanatics, too absurd to be dreaded. 
Their character, indeed, was too exaggerated, their habits too 
openly profligate, their manners too abominably coarse, their 
schemes too extravagantiy violent, to be produced in open day, 
while yet the decent forms of society were observed. But tiiey 
were not the less successful in gaining the lower cUisses, whose 
cause they pretended peculiarly to espouse, whose passions they 
inflamed by an eloquence suited to such hearers, and whose tastes 
they flattered by affectation of brutal manners and vulgar dress. 
They soon, by tiiese arts, attached to themselves a large body of 
followers, violentiy inflamed with tibe prejudices which had been 
infused into their minds^ and too boldly desperate to hesitate at 

chosen for the purpose, in snch a manner that the raspicion of the crime should 
attach itself to the aristocrats. He went to the place appointed, but Chabot, 
who was to hare shared his fate, neither appeared himself, nor had made the 
necessary preparations for the assassination of his friend, for which Madame 
Roland, that hi^h-spirited republican, dilates upon his poltroonery. Yet, what 
was this patriotic derotion, save a plan to support a false accusation against the 
innocent, by an act of murder and suicide, which, if the scheme succeeded, 
was to lead to massacre and proscription ? The same false, exaggerated, and 
distorted views of the public good centering, as it seemed to them, in the este- 
blishment of a pure republic, led Bamare and others to palliate the massacres 
of September. Most of them might hare said of the Liberty which they had 
worshipped, that at their death they found it an empty name.— S. 

1 So called, because the first sittings of the Club were held in the ancient 
ooovent of the Jacobins 
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stfiy measures which should be I'ecommended by theu* dema- 
gogues. What might be the ultimate object of these men cannot 
be known. We can hardly give any of them credit for being 
mad enough to have any real patriotic feeling, however extrava- 
gantly distorted. Most probably, each had formed some vague 
prospect of terminating itie afiair to his own advantage ; but, in 
the meantime, all agreed in the necessity of sustaining the revo- 
lutionary impulse, of deferring the return of quiet, and of resist- 
ing and deranging any description of orderly and peaceful govern- 
ment. They were sensible that the return of law, under any 
established and regular form whatever, must render them as con- 
temptible as odious, and were determined to avail themselves of 
the disorder while it lasted, and to snatch at and enjoy such por- 
tions of the national wreck as the tempest might throw within 
their individual reach. 

This foul and desperate faction could not, by all the activity it 
used, have attained the sway which it exerted amongst the lees 
of the people, without possessing and exercising extensively the 
power of suborning inferior leaders among the populace. It has 
been generally asserted, that means for attaining this important 
object were supplied by the immense wealth of the nearest prince 
of the blood royal, that Duke of Orleans, whose name is so un- 
happily mixed with the history of this period. By his largesses, 
accordiing to the general report of historians, a number of the 
most violent writers of pamphlets and newspapers were pensioned, 
who deluged the public with false news and violent abuse. This 
prince, it is said, recompensed those popular and ferocious orators, 
who nightly harangued the people in the Palais Royal, and openly 
stimulated them to the most violent aggressions upon the persons 
and property of obnoxious individuals. From the same unhappy 
man's cofifers were paid numbers of those who regularly attended 
on the debates of the Assembly, crowded the galleries to the ex- 
clusion of the public at large, applauded, hissed, exercised an 
almost domineering influence in the national councils, and were 
sometimes addressed by the representatives of the people, as if 
they had themselves been the people of whom they were the scum 
and the refuse. 

Fouler accusations even than these charges were brought for- 
ward. Bands of strangers, men of wild, haggard, and ferocious 
appearance, whose persons the still watchful police of Paris were 
unacquainted with, began to be seen in the metropolis, like those 
obscene and ill-omened birds which are seldom visible except 
before a storm. All these were understood to be suborned by 
the Duke of Orleans and his agents, to unite with the ignorant, 
violent, corrupted populace of the great metropolis of France, for 
the purpose of urging and guiding them to actions of terror and 
cruelty. The ultimate object of these manoeuvres is supposed to 
have been a change of >dynasty, which should gratify the Duke of 
Orleans's revenge by the deposition of his cousin, and his ambi- 
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tion by enthroning himself in his stead, or at least by nominating 
him Lieutenant of France, with all the royal powers. The most 
daring and unscrupulous amongst the Jacobins are said origi- 
nally to have belonged to the faction of Orleans ; but as he mani- 
fested a want of decision, and did not avail himself of opportu- 
nities of pushing his fortune, they abandoned their leader, (whom 
they continued, however, to flatter and deceive,) and, at ^e head 
of the partisans collected for his service, and paid from his 
finances, they pursued the path of their individual fortunes. 

Besides the various parties which we have detailed, and which 
gradually developed their discordant sentunents as the Revolu- 
tion proceeded, the Assembly contained the usual proportion of 
that prudent class of politicians who are guided by events, and 
who, in the days of Cromwell, called themselves '< Waiters upon 
Providence ;" — ^men who might boast, with the miller in the tole, 
that though they could not direct the course of the wind, they 
could adjust their sails so as to profit by it, blow from what quar^ 
ter it would. 

AU the various parties in the Assembly, by whose division the 
King might, by temporizing measures, have surely profited, were 
united in a determined course of hostility to the crown and its 
pretensions, by the course which Louis XVI. was unfortunately 
vlvised to pursue. It had been resolved to assume a menacing 
attitude, and to place the King at the head of a strong force. 
Orders were given accordingly. 

Necker, though approving of many parts of the proposal made 
to the Assembly at the Roy^ Sitting, had strongly dissented from 
others, and had opposed the measure of marching troops towards 
YersaUles and Paris to overawe the capital, and, if necessary, 
the National Assembly. Necker received his dismission,^ and 
thus a second tune the King and the people seemed to be pre- 
pared for open war. The force at first glance seemed entirely 
on the royal side. Thirty regiments were drawn around Paris 
and Versailles, commanded by Marshal Broglio,^ an officer of 
eminence, and believed to be a zealous anti-revolutionist, and a 
large camp formed under the walls of the metropolis. The town 
was opened on all sides, and the only persons by whom defence 
could be offered were an unarmed mob ; but this superiority ex- 
isted only in appearance. The French Guards had already united 
themselves, or, as the phrase then went, fraternized with the 
people, yielding to the various modes employed to dispose them 
to the popular cause ; and little attached to their officers, most of 
whom only saw tlieir companies upon the days of parade or duty. 



1 Jnly 11. *' The formal command to quit the kingdom was accompanied 
by a note from the King, in which he prayed nim to depart in a private manner, 
for fear of exciting disturbances. Necker received this intimation jnst as he 
was dressing for dmner: he dined quietly, without divulging it to any one, and 
set out in the evening with Madame Necker for ^mssels.' — Mionst, torn, i., 

a The Marshal was bom in 1718, and died, at the age of eighty-six, in 1804. 
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an appareot accident, which probably had its origin in an ex- 
periment upon the feelings of these regiments, brought the mat- 
ter to a crisis. The soldiers had been supplied secretly with 
means of unusual dissipation, and consequently a laxity of dis- 
cipline was daily gaining ground among them. To correct this 
license, eleven of the guards had been committed to prison for 
military offences ; the Parisian mob delivered them by violence, 
and took them under the protection of the inhabitants, a con- 
duct which made the natural impression on their comrades. 
Their numbers were three thousand six hundred of the best sol- 
diers in France, accustomed to military discipline, occupying 
every strong point in the city, and supported by its immense 
though disorderly populace. 

The gaining these regiments gave the Revolutionists the com- 
mand of Paris, from which the army assembled under Broglio 
might have found it hard to dislodge them ; but these last were 
more willing to aid than to quell any insurrection which might 
take place. The modes of seduction which had succeeded with 
the French Guards were sedulously addressed to other corps. 
The regiments which lay nearest to Paris were not forgotten. 
They were phed with those temptations which are most powerful 
with soldiers — wine, women, and money, were supplied in abun- 
dance — and it was amidst debauchery and undiscipline that the 
French army renounced their loyalty, which used to be even 
too much the god of their idolatry, and which was now destroyed 
like the temple of Persepolis, amidst the vapours of wine, and at 
the instigation of courtezans. There remained the foreign troops, 
of which there were several regiments, but their disposition was 
doubtful ; and to use them against the citizens of Paris, might 
have been to confirm the soldiers of the soil in their indisposi- 
tion to the royal cause, supported as it must then have been by 
foreigners exclusively. 

Meanwhile, the dao'k intrigues which had been long formed for 
accomplishing a general insurrection in Paris, were now ready to 
be brought into action. The populace had been encouraged by 
success in one or two skirmishes with the gens-d'armes and fo- 
reign soldiery. They had stood a skirmish with a regiment of 
Crerman horse, and had been successful. The number of des- 
perate characters who were to lead the van in these violences, 
was now greatly increased. Deep had called to deep, and the 
revolutionay clubs of Paris had summoned their confederates 
from among the most fiery and forward of every province. Be- 
sides troops of galley-slaves and deserters, vagabonds of every 
order flocked to Paris, like ravens to the spoil. To these were 
joined the lowest inhabitants of a populous city, always ready 
for riot and rapine ; and they were led on and encouraged by 
men who were in many instances sincere enthusiasts in the 
cause of liberty, and thought it could only be victorious by the 
destruction of tiie present government. The Republican and Ja- 
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cobin party were open in sentiment and in action, encouraging 
the insurrection by every means in their power. The Consti- 
tutionalists, more passive, were still rejoiced to see the storm 
arise, conceiving such a crisis was necessary to compel the King 
to place the helm of the state in their hands. It might have been 
expected, that the assembled force of the crown would be em- 
ployed to preserve the peace at least, and prevent the general 
system of robbery and plunder which seemed about to ensue. 
They appeared not, and the citizens themselves took arms by 
thousands, and tens of thousands, forming the burgher militia, 
which was afterwards called the National Guard. The royal 
arsenals were plundered to obtain arms, and La Fayette was 
adopted the commander-in-chief of this new army, a sufficient 
sign that they were to embrace what was called the Constitutional 
pajrty. Another large proportion of the population was hastily 
armed with pikes, a weapon which was thence termed Revolu- 
tionary. The Baron de BesenvaJ, at the head of the Swiss 
guards, two foreign regiments, and eight hundred horse, after an 
idle demonstration which only served to encourage the insurgents, 
retired from Paris without firing a shot, having, he says in his 
Memoirs, no orders how to act, and being desirous to avoid pre- 
cipitating a civil war. His retreat was the signal for a general 
insurrection, in which the French guard, the national guard, and 
the armed mob of Paris, took &e Bastile, and massacred a 
part of the garrison, [July 14.] 

We are not tracing minutely the events of the Revolution, but 
only attempting to describe their spirit and tendency; and we 
may here notice two changes, which for the first time were ob- 
served to have taken place in the character of the Parisian po- 
pulace. 

The Baudauds de Pcms,^ as they were called in derision, had 
been hitherto viewed as a light, laughing, thoughtless race, pas- 
sionately fond of news, though not very acutely distinguishing 
betwixt truth and falsehood, quick in adopting impressions, but 
incapable of forming firm and concerted resolutions, still more in- 
capable of executing them, and so easily overawed by an armed 
force, that about twelve hundred police soldiers had been hitherto 
sufficient to keep all Paris in subjection. But in the attack of the 
Bastile, they showed themselves iresolute, and unyielding, as well 
as prompt and headlong. These new qualities were in some de- 
gree owing to the support which they received from the French 
guajrds ; but are still more to be attributed to the loftier and more 
decided character belonging to the revolutionary spirit, and the 
mixture of men of the better classes, and of the high tone which 
belongs to them, among the mere rabble of the city. The garri- 
son of this too-famous castle was indeed very weak, but its deep 
moats, and insurmountable bulwarks, presented the most impos- 

1 Cockneys. 
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ing show of resistance ; and the triumph which the popiQar cause 
obtained in an exploit seemingly so desperate, infuised a general 
consternation into the King and the Royalists. 

The second remarkable particular was, that from being one of 
the most light-hearted and kind-tempered of nations, the French 
seemed, upon the ReTolution, to have been animated not merely 
with the courage, but with the rabid fury of unchained wild- 
heasts. Foulon and Berthier, two individuals whom they con- 
sidered as enemies of the people, were put to death, with cir- 
cumstances of cruelty and insult fitting only at the death-stake 
of a Cherokee encampment ; and, in emulation of literal canni- 
bals, there were men, or rather monsters, found, not only to tear 
asunder the limbs of their victims, but to eat their hearts, and 
drink their blood.* The intensity of the new doctrines of free- 
dom, the animosity occasioned by civil commotion, cannot account 
for Ihese atrocities, even in the lowest and most ignorant of the 
populace. Those who led the way in such unheard-of enormi- 
ties, must have been practised murderers and assassins, mixed 
with the insurgents, like old hounds in a young pack, to lead 
them on, flesh them with slaughter, and teach an example of 
cruelty too easily learned, but hard to be ever forgotten. The 
metropolis was entirely in the hands of the insurgents, and civil 
war or submission was the only resource left to the sovereign. 
For the former course si^cient reasons might be urged. The 
whole proceedings in the metropolis had been entirely insurrec- 
tionary, without the least pretence of authority from the National 
Assembly, which continued sitting at Versailles, discussing the 
order of <iie day while the citizens of Paris were storming cas- 
tles, and tearing to pieces their prisoners, without authority from 
the national representatives, and even without the consent of their 
own civic rulers. The provost of the merchants^ was assassinated 
at the commencement of the disturbance, and a terrified commit- 
tee of electors were the only persons who preserved the least 
semblance of authority, which they were obUged to exercise un- 
der the control and at the pleasure of the infuriated multitude. 
A large proportion of the citizens, though assuming arms for the 
protection of themselves and their families, had no desire of em- 
plo3ang them against the royal authority ; a much larger only 
united themselves with the insurgents, because, in a moment of 
nniversal agitation, they were the active and predominant party. 
Of these the former desired peace and protection ; the latter, from 

1 *' M. Fonlon, an old man of seventy, member of the fonner Administra- 
tion, was seized near his own seat, and with his hands tied behind his back, a 
crown of thistles on his head, and his month stuffed with hay, condncted to 
Paris, where he was murdered with circumstances of unheard-of cruelty. His 
son-in-law, Berthier, compelled to kiw his father's head, which was thrust into 
his carriage on a pike, shortly after shared his fate ; and the heart of the latter 
was torn out of his palpitating body."— Lacrbtblls, tom. yii., p. 117. 

> M. de Flesselles. It was alleeed that a letter had been found on the Go 
remor of the Bastile, which implicated him in treachery to the public caufe. 
—See Mro!VB7, tom. i., p. 68. 
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habit and shame, must have soon deserted the side which was 
ostensibly conducted by rufSans and common stabbers, and drawn 
themselves to that which protected peace and good order. We 
have too good an opinion of a people so enlightened as those of 
France, too good an opinion of hmnaoi nature in any country, 
to believe tlutt men will persist in evil, if defended in their 
honest and legal rights* 

What, in fiis case, was the duty of Louis XVI. ! We answer 
without hesitation, that which Greorge III. of Britain proposed 
to himself, when, in the name of the Protestant religion, a vio- 
lent and disorderly mob opened prisons, destroyed property, 
burned houses, and committed, though with far fewer symptoms 
of atrocity, the same course of disorder which now hud waste 
Paris.^ It is known that when his ministers hesitated to give an 
opinion in point of law concerning the employment of military 
force for protection of life and property against a disorderly ban- 
ditti, the King, as chief magistrate, declined his own purpose to 
march into the blazing city at the head of his guards, and with 
the strong hand of war to subdue the insurgents, and restore 
peace to the affrighted capital.^ The same call now sounded 
loudly in the ear of Louis. He was still the chief magistrate of 
the people, whose duty it was to protect their lives and property 
— still commander of that army levied and paid for protecting the 
law of the country, and the lives and property of the subject. 
The King ought to have proceeded to the National Assembly 
without an instant's delay, cleared himself before that body of 
the suspicions with which calunmy had loaded him, and required 
and conunanded the assistance of the representatives of the 
people to quell the frightful excesses of murder and rapine which 
dishonoured the capital. It is almost certain that the whole 
moderate party, as they were called, would have united with the 
Nobles and the Qergy. The throne was not yet empty, nor the 
sword unswayed. Loms had surrendered much, and might, in 
the course of the change impending, have been obliged to sur- 
render more ; but he was still King of France, still bound by his 
coronation oath to prevent murder and put down insurrection. 
He could not be considered as crushing the cause of freedom, in 
answering a call to discharge his kingly duty ; for what had the 
cause of reformation, proceeding as it was by the peaceful discus- 

1 For an account of Lord George Gordon's riots in 1780, see Annuai Begister, 
vol. xxiii., p. 254; and Wraxall's Oum Timet vol. L, p. 319. 

« *' If the gardes Franfaises, in 1789, had behaved like our regular troops in 
1780, the French Revolution might have been Bui)pTes8ed in its birth ; but, 
the difference of character between the two sovere^ns of Great Britain and 
of France, constituted one great cause of the different fate that attended the 
two monarchies. George the Third, when attacked, prepared to defend his 
throne, his family, his country, and the constitution intrusted to his care ; 
they were in fact saved by his decision. Louis the Sixteenth tamely aban- 
doned all to a ferocious Jacobin populace, who sent him to the scaffold. No 
inan of courage or of principle coula have quitted the former prince. It was 
impossible to save, or to rescue, the latter ill-fated, yielding, and paodve mon-' 
arch."— Wraxall, vol. i., p. 334. 
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sion of an mmnned convention, to do with the open war waged 
by the insurgents of Paris upon the King's troops, or with the 
gratuitous murders and atrocities with which the capital had been 
polluted ? With such members as shame and fear might have 
brought over from the opposite side, the King, exerting himself 
as a prince, would have formed a majority strong enough to show 
the union which subsisted betwixt the Crown and the Assembly, 
when the protection of the laws was the point in question. With 
such a support — or without it — ^for it is the duty of the prince, 
in a crisis of such emergency, to serve the people^ and save the 
country, by the exercise of his royal prerogative, whether with 
or without the concurrence of the other branches of the legis- 
lature, — ^the King, at the head of his gardes du corps, of the 
regiments which might have been found faithful, of the nobles 
and gentry, whose principles of chivalry devoted them to the ser- 
vice of their sovereign, ought to have marched into Paris, and 
put down the insurrection by the armed hand of authority^ or 
fallen in the attempt, like the representative of Henry lY. His 
duty called upon lum, and the authority with which he was in- 
vested enabled him, to act this part ; which, in all probability, 
would have dismayed the factious, encouraged the timid, decided 
the wavering, and, by obtaining a conquest over lawless and brute 
violence, would have paved the way for a moderate and secure 
reformation in the state. 

But having obtained this victory, in the name of the law of the 
realm, the King could only be vindicated in having resorted to 
arms, by using his conquest with such moderation, as to show 
that he threw his sword into the one scale, solely in order to 
balance the dubs and poniards of popular insurrection with which 
the other was loaded. He must then have evinced that he did 
not mean to obstruct the quiet course of moderation and consti- 
tutional reform, in stemming that of headlong and violent inno- 
vation. Many disputes would have remained to be settled 
between him and his subjects ; but the process of improving the 
constitutien, though less rapid, would have been more safe and 
certain, and the kingdom of France might have attained a degree 
of freedom equal to that which she now possesses, without pass- 
ing through a brief but dreadful anarchy to long years of military 
despotism, without the loss of mines of treasure, and without the 
expenditure of oceans of blood. To those who object the peril of 
this course, and the risk to the person of the sovereign from the 
fury of the insurgents, we can only answer, in the words of the 
elder Horatius, QWU mourHt.^ Prince or peasant have aUke 
lived long enough, when the choice comes to be betwixt loss of 
life and an important duty undischarged. Death, at the head of 

> ** Que Tovlez-Yoas qu'U fit contre tiois ? Qn'il mourftt, 
Oa qpiTUi beau d^iespoir alon le secourfiLt." 

C0RNJGIU.B— £«» Soracet, Act iii.. So. 6. ] 
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his troops, would have sared Louis more cruel humiliation, his 
subjects a deeper crime. 

We do not affect to deny, that in this course there was consi- 
derable risk of another kin<^ and that it is very possible that the 
King, susceptible as he was to the influence of those around him, 
might have lain under strong temptation to have resumed the 
despotic authority, of which he had in a great measure divested 
himself, and have thus abused a victory gained over insurrection 
into a weapon of tyranny. But the spirit of liberty was so strong 
in France, the principles of leniency and moderation so natural 
to the King, his own late hazards so great, and the future, con- 
sidering the general disposition of his subjects, so doubtful, that 
we are inclined to think a victory by the sovereign at that mo- 
ment would have been followed by temperate measures. How 
the people used theirs is but too well Imown. At any rate, we 
have strongly stated our opinion, that Louis would, at this crisis, 
have been justified in employing force to compel order, but that 
the crime would have been deep and inexpiable had he abused a 
victory to restore despotism. 

It may be said, indeed, that the preceding statement takes too 
much for granted, and that the violence employed on the 14th 
July was probably only an anticipation of the forcible measures 
which might have been expected from the King against the As- 
sembly. The answer to this is, that the successful party may 
always cast on the loser the blame of commencing the brawl, as 
the wolf punished the lamb for troubling the course of the water, 
though he drank lowest down the stream. But when we find one 
party completely prepared and ready for action, forming plans 
boldly, and executing them skilfully, and observe the other un- 
certain and unprovided, betraying aU the imbecility of surprise 
and indecision, we must necessarily believe the attack was pre- 
meditated on the one side, and unexpected on the other. 

The abandonment of thirty thousand stand of arms at the 
Hotel des Invalides, which were surrendered without the slightest 
resistance, though three Swiss regiments lay encamped in the 
Champs Elys^es ; the totally unprovided state of the Bastile, gar- 
risoned by about one hundred Swiss and Invalids, and without 
provisions even for that small number ; the absolute inaction of 
the Baron de Besenval, who — ^without entangling his troops in 
the narrow streets, which was pleaded as his excuse — ^might, by 
marching along the Boulevards, a passage so well calculated for 
the manceuvres of regular troops, have relieved the siege of that 
fortress ;^ and, finally, that general's bloodless retreat from Paris, 

» We hare heard from a spectator who could be trusted, that during the 
course of the attack on the Bastile, a cry arose among the crowd that the regi- 
ment of Rojales Allemandes were coming upon them. There was at that 
moment such a disposition to fly, as plainly showed what would have been the 
eflFect had a body or troops appeared in reality. The Baron de Besenval had 
commanded a body of the euards, when, some weeks previously, they sub- 
dued an insurrection in thePauxbourg St. Antoine. On that occasion many 
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— show that the King had, under all these circumstances, not 
only adopted no measures of a hostile character, hut must, on the 
contrary, have issued such orders a» prevented his officer from 
repelling force hy force. 

We are led, therefore, to believe, that the scheme of assembling 
the troops round Paris was one of those half measures, to which, 
with great political weakness, Louis resorted more than once-^ 
an attempt to intimidate by the demonstration of force, which he 
was previously resolved not to use. Had his purposes of aggreS- • 
sion been serious, five thousand troops of loyal principles — and 
such might surely have been selected — ^would, acting suddenly 
and energetically, have better assured him of the city of Paris, 
than six times that number brought to waste themselves in de- 
bauch around its walls, and to be withdrawn without the dis- 
charge of a musket. Indeed, the comrage of Louis was of a 
passive, not an active nature, conspicuous in enduring adversity, 
but not of that energetic and decisive character which turns dubi- 
ous affairs into prosperity, and achieves by its own exertions the 
success which Fortune denies. 

The insurrection of Paris being acquiesced in by the sovereign, 
was recognised by the nation as a legitimate conquest, instead of 
a state crime ; and the tameness of the King in enduring its vio- 
lence, was assumed as a proof that the citizens had but antici- 
pated his intended forcible measures against the Assembly, and 
prevented the military occupation of the city. In the debates of 
the Assembly itself, the insurrection was vindicated ; the fears 
and suspicions alleged as its motives were justified as well- 
founded ; the passions of the citizens were sympathized with, and 
their, worst excesses palliated and excused. When the horrors 
accompanying the murder of Berthier and Foulon were dilated 
upon by Lally Tolendal in the Assembly, he was heard and an- 
swered as if he had made mountains of mole-hills. Mirabeau 
said, that *^ it was a time to think, and not to feel." Bamave 
asked, with a sneer, « If the blood which had been shed was so 
pure 1" Robespierre, rising into animation with acts of cruelty 
fitted to call forth the interest of such a mind, observed, that 
'^ the people, oppressed for ages, had a right to the revenge of a 
day." 

But how long did that day last, or what was the fate of those 
who justified its enormities 1 From that hour the mob of Paris, 
or rather the suborned agitators by whom the actions of that 
blind multitude were dictated, became masters of the destiny of 
France. An insurrection was organized whenever there was any 
purpose to be carried, and the .^^mbly might be said to work 

of the mob were killed; and he obseires in his Memoirs, that, while the citi- 
zens of Paris termed him their preserver, he was yery coldly received at court. 
He might be, therefore, unwillmg to commit himself, by acting decidedly 09 
the 14t1i July— S. 

VOL. I. F 
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under the impulse of the popular current, as mechanically as the 
wheel of a water engine is ^ven by a cascade. 

The victory of the Bastile was extended in its consequences 
to the Cabinet and to the Legisktive body. In the former, those 
ministers who had ounselled the King to stand on the defensiye 
against the Assembly, or rather to assume a threatening attitude, 
suddenly lost courage when they heard the £ftte of Foulon and 
Berthier. The Baron de Breteueil, the unpopular successor of 
Necker, was deprived of his ofiBoe, and driven into exile ; and, 
to complete the triumph of the people, Necker himself was re- 
called by their unanimous voice. 

The King came, or was conducted to, the H6tel de Ville of 
Paris, in what, compared to the triumph of the minister, was a 
sort (k ovation, in which he appeared rather as a captive than 
otherwise. He entered into the edifice under a vault of steel 
formed by the crossed sabres and pikes of those who had been 
lately engaged in combating his sol<Uers, and murdering his sub- 
jects. He adopted the cockade of the insurrection ; and in doing 
so, ratified and approved of the acts done expressly against his 
command, acquiesced in the victory obtained over hu own autho- 
rity, and completed that conquest by laying down his arms. 

The conquest of the Bastile was the first, almost the only appeal 
to arms during the earlier part of the Revolution ; and the popu- 
lar success, afterwards sanctioned by the monarch, showed lliat 
nothing remained save the name of the ancient government 
The Jong's younger brother, the Comte d'Artois, now reigning 
King of France,* had been distis 



hed as the leader and rally- 
ing point of the Royalists. He left the kingdom with his chil- 
dren, and took refuge in Turin. Other distinguished princes, and 
many of the inferior nobility, adopted the same course, and their 
departure seemed to announce to the public that the royal cause 
was indeed desperate, since it was deserted by those most in- 
terested in its defence. This was the first act of general emigra- 
tion, and although, in the circumstances, it toblv be excused, yet 
it must still be termed a great political error. For though, on the 
one hand, it is to be considered, that these princes and their fol- 
lowers had been educated in the belief that the government of 
France rested in the King's person, and was identified with him ; 
and that when the King was displaced from his permanent situa- 
tion of power, the whole social system of France was totally 
ruined, and nothing remained which could legally govern or be 
governed ; yet, on the other hand, it must be remembered that 
the instant the emigrants crossed the frontier, they at once lost 
all the natural advantages of birth and education, and separated 
themselves from the country which it was their duty to defend. 
To draw to a head, and raise an insurrection for the purpose of 

1 Charles the Tenth. 
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achieving a counter revolntion, would have been the ready and 
natural resource. But the influence of the privileged classes was 
so totally destroyed, that the scheme seems to have been consi- 
dered as hopeless, even if the King's consent could have been 
obtained. To remain in France, whether in Paris or the depart- 
ments, must have exposed them, in their avowed character of 
aristocrats, to absolute assassination. It has been therefore urged, 
that emigration was their only resource. 

But there remained for these princes, nobles, and cavaliers^ a 
more noble task, could they but have united themselves cordially 
to that portion of the Assembly, originally a strong one, which 
professed, without destroying the existing state of monarchy in 
France, to wish to infuse into it the spirit of rational liberty, and 
to place Louis in such a situation as should have ensured him the 
safe and honourable station of a limited monarch, though it de- 
prived him of the powers of a despot. It is in politics, however, 
as in religion — ^the slighter in itself the difference between two 
parties, the more tenacious is each of the propositions in which 
they disagree. The pure Royalists were so far from being dis- 
posed to coalesce with those who blended an attachment to mo- 
narchy with a love of liberty, that they scarce accounted them 
fit to share the dangers and distresses to which all were alike re- 
duced. 

This first emigration proceeded not a little perhaps on the feel- 
mg of self-consequence among those by whom it was adopted. 
The high-bom nobles of which it was chiefly composed, had been 
long the WORLD, as it is termed, to Paris, and to each other, and 
it was a natural conclusion, that their withdrawing themselves 
from the sphere which they adorned, must have been felt as an 
irremediable deprivation. They were not aware how easily, in 
the hour of need, perfumed lamps are, to all purposes of utility, 
replaced by ordinary candles, and that, carrying away with them 
much of d^nity, gallantry, and grace, they left behind an ample 
stock of wisdom and valour, and all the other essential qualities 
by which nations are governed and defended. 

The situation and negotiations of the emigrants in the courts 
to which they fled, were also prejudicial to their own reputation, 
and consequently to the royal cause, to which they had sacrificed 
their country. Reduced *« to show their misery in foreign lands," 
they were naturally desirous of obtaining foreign aid to return to 
their own, and laid themselves under the heavy accusation of in- 
stigating a civil war, while Louis was yet the resigned, if not the 
contented, sovereign of the newly modified empire. To this sub- 
ject we must afterwards return. 

The conviction that the ancient monarchy of France had fallen 
for ever, gave encouragement to the numerous parties which uni- 
ted in desiring a new constitution, although they differed on the 
principles on which it was to be foimded. But all agreed that it 
was necessary, in the first place^ to clear away the remains of the 
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ancient state of things. They resolved upon the abolition of all 
feudal rights, and managed the matter with so much address, that 
it was nmde to appear on the part of those who held them a 
voluntary surrender. The debate in the National Assembly 
[August 4] was turned by the popular leaders upon the odious 
character of the feudal rights and privileges, as being the chief 
cause of the general depression and discontent in which the king- 
dom was involved. The Nobles understood the hint which was 
thus given them, and answered it with the ready courage and 
generosity which has been at all times the attribute of their order, 
though sometimes these noble qualities have been indiscreetly 
exercised. ** Is it from us personally that the nation expects 
sacrifices \" said the Marquis de Focault ; " be assured that you 
shall not appeal in vain to our generosity. We are desirous to 
defend to the last the rights of the monarchy, but we can be lavish 
of our peculiar and personal interests.'* 

The same general sentiment pervaded at once the Gergy and 
Nobles, who, sufficiently sensible that what they resigned could 
not operate essentially to the quiet of the state, were yet too proud 
to have even the appearance of placing their own selfish interests 
in competition with the public welfare. The whole privileged 
classes seemed at once seized with a spirit of the most lavish 
generosity, and hastened to despoil themselves of all their pecu- 
liar immunities and feudal rights. Clergy and laymen vied with 
each other in the nature and extent of their sacrifices. Privi- 
leges, whether prejudicial or harmless, rational or ridiculous, 
were renounced in the mass. A sort of delirium pervaded the 
Assembly; each member strove to distinguish the sacrifice of 
his personal claims by something more remarkable than had yet 
attended any of the previous renunciations. They who had no 
rights of their own to resign, had the easier and more pleasant 
task of surrendering those of their constituents : the privileges 
of corporations, the monopolies of crafts, the rights of cities, were 
heaped on the national altar ; and the members of the National 
Assembly seemed to look about in ecstasy, to consider of what 
else they could despoil themselves and others, as if, like the silly 
old earl in the dvil dissensions of England, there had been an 
actual pleasure in the act of renouncing.^ The feudal rights were 
in many instances odious, in others oppressive, and in others ridi- 
culous ; but it was ominous to see the institutions of ages over- 
thrown at random, by a set of men talking and raving all at 

' ** Is there nothing else we can renounce?" said the old Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, in the time of the Commonwealth, after he had joined in 
renouncing Church and King, Crown and Law. " Can no one think of any 
thing else? I love rsnouncino." The hasty renunciations of the French 
nobles and churchmen were brought about in the manner practised of yore 
in convivial parties, when he who gave a toast burned his wig, bad a loose 
tooth drawn, or made some other sacrifice, which, according to the laws of 
compotation, was an example necessary to be imitated by all the rest of the 
company, with whatever prejudice to their w^drobes or tlieir persons.— S. 
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once, so as to verify the observation of the Englishman, Williams, 
one of their own members, << The fools ! they would be thought 
to deliberate, when they cannot even listen." The singular occa^ 
sion on which enthusiasm, false shame, and mutual emulation, thus 
induced the Nobles and Clergy to despoil themselves of all their 
seigneurial rights, was called by some tlie day of the sacrifices^ 
by others, more truly, the day of the dupes. 

During the currency of this legislative frenssy, as it might be 
termed, tiie popular party, with countenances affecting humility 
and shame at having nothing themselves to surrender, sat prais- 
ing each new sacrifice, as the wily companions of a thoughtless 
and generous young man applaud the lavish expense by which 
they themselves profit, while their seeming admiration is an in- 
centive to new acts of extravagance. 

At length, when the sacrifice seemed complete, they began to 
pause and look around them. Some one thought of the separate 
distinctions of the provinces of France, as Normandy, Languedoc, 
and so forth. Most of these provinces possessed rights and pri- 
vileges acquired by victory or treaty, which even iSchelieu had 
not dared to violate. As soon as mentioned, they were at once 
thrown into the revolutionary smelting-pol^ to be re-modelled 
after the universal equality which was the fashion of the day. It 
was not urged, and would not have been listened to, that these 
rights had been bought with blood, and sanctioned by public 
faith ; that the legislature, though it had a right to extend them 
to others, could not take them from the possessors without com- 
pensation ; and it escaped the Assembly no less, how many honest 
and generous sentiments are connected with such provincial dis- 
tinctions, which form, as it were, a second and inner fence around 
the love of a common country ; or how much harmless enjoy- 
ment the poor man derives from the consciousness that he shares 
the privileges of some peculiar district Such considerations 
might have induced the legislature to pause at least, after they 
had removed such marks of distinction as tended to engender 
jealousy betwixt inhabitants of the same kingdom. But her re- 
volutionary level was to be passed over all that tended to distin- 
guish one district, or one individual, from another. 

There was one order in the kingdom which, although it had 
joined largely and readily in the sacrifices of the day of dupes, 
was still considered as indebted to the state, and was doomed to 
undergo an act of total spoliation. The Clergy had agreed, and 
the Assembly had decreed, on 4th August, that the tif£es should 
be declared redeemable, at a moderate price, by the proprietors 
subject to pay them. This regulation ratified, at least, the legal- 
ity of the Clergy's title. Nevertheless, in violation of the public 
faith thus pledged, the Assembly, three days afterwards, pretended 
that the surrender of tithes had been absolute, and that, in lieu 
of that supposed revenue, the nation was only bound to provide 
decently for the administration of divine worship. Even the 
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Abbd Sieyes on this occasion deserted the reyolutionary party, 
and made an admirable speech against this iniquitous measure.^ 
" You would be free," he exclaimed, with vehemence, « and you 
know not how to be just ! " A curate in the Assembly, recalling 
to mind the solemn invocation by which the Tiers Etat had called 
upon the Clergy to uniie with them, asked, with similar energy, 
« Was it to rob us, that you invited us to join with you in me 
name of the Grod of Peace ? " Mirabeau, on the other hand, for- 
got the vehemence with which he had pleaded the right of pro- 
perty inherent in religious bodies, and lent his sophist^ to defend 
what his own reasoning had proved in a similar case to be inde- 
fensible. The complaints of the Clergy were listened to in con- 
temptuous silence, or replied to with bitter irony, by those who 
were conscious how little sympathy that body were likely to meet 
from the nation in general, and who therefore spoke '* as having 
power to do wrong." 

We must now revert to the condition of the kingdom of France 
at large, while her ancient institutions were crumbling to pieces 
of themselves, or were forcibly pulled down by state innovators. 
That fine country was ravaged by a civil war of aggravated hor- 
rors, waged betwixt the rich and poor, and marked by every 
species of brutal violence. The peasants, their minds filled with 
a thousand wild suppositions, and incensed by the general scarcity 
of provisions, were every where in arms, and every where at- 
tacked the chateaux of their seigneurs, whom they were incited to 
look upon as enemies of the Revolution, and particularly of the 
commons. In most instances they were successful, and burnt 
the dwellings of the nobility, practising all the circumstances of 
rage and cruelty by which the minds of barbarians are influenced. 
Men were murdered in presence of their wives ; wives and daugh- 
ters violated before the eyes of their husbands and parents ; some 
were put to death by lingering tortures ; others by sudden and 
general massacre. Against some of these unhappy gentlemen, 
doubtless, the peasants might have wrongs to remember and to 
avenge ; many of them, however, had borne their faculties so 
meekly that they did not even suspect the ill intentions of these 
peasants, until tiieir castles and country-seats kindled with the 
general conflagration, and made part of the devouring element 
which raged through the whole kingdom. 

What were the National Assembly doing at this dreadful crisis f 
They were discussing the abstract doctrines of the rights of man, 
instead of exacting from the subject the respect due to his social 
duties. 

Yet a large party in the Convention, and who had hitherto 
led the way in the paths of the Revolution, now conceived that 
the goal was attained, and that it was time to use the curb and 

» " Next daj Si^jes gare rent to his spleen to Mirabeav, who answered. 
' lij dear abbe, you have unloosed the ball do you expect he is not to make 
use of his horns ? ' "— Dumont, p, 147. 
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forbear the spur. Such was the opinion of La Fayette and his 
followers, who considered the victory over the Royalists as com- 
plete, and were desirous to declare the Revolution ended, and 
erect a substantial form of government on the ruins of monarchy, 
which lay prostrate at their feet 

They had influence enough in the Assembly to procure a set 
of resolutions, declaring the monarchy hereditary in the person 
of the King and present family, on which basis they proceeded 
to erect wlmt might be termed a Royal Democracy, or, in plainer 
terms, a Republic, governed, in truth, by a popular assembly, but 
encumbered with the expense of a kuig, to whom they desired to 
leave no real power, or free will to exercise it, although his name 
was to remain in the front of edicts, and although he was still to 
be considered entitled to command their armies, as the executive 
authority of the state. 

A struggle was made to extend the royal authority to an abso- 
lute negative upon the decrees of the representative body ; and 
though it was limited by the jealousy of the popular party to a 
suspensive veto only, yet even this degree of influence was sup- 
posed too dangerous in the hands of a monarch who had but 
lately been absolute. There is indeed an evident dilemma in the 
formation of a democracy, with a king for its ostensible head. 
Either the monarch will remain contented with his daily parade 
and daily food, and thus play the part of a mere pageant, in 
which case he is a burdensome expense to the state, which a 
popular government, in prudent economy, as well as from the 
severity of principle assumed by republicans, are particularly 
bound to avoid ; or else he will naturally endeavour to improve 
the shadow and outward form of power into something like sinew 
and substance, and the democracy will be unexpectedly assailed 
with the spear which they desired should be used only as their 
standard pole. 

To these reasonings many of the deputies would perhaps have 
answered, had they spoken their real sentiments, that it was yet 
too early to propose to the French a pure republic, and that it 
was necessary to render the power of the King insignificant, before 
abolishing a title to which the public ear had been so long accus- 
tomed. In the meantime, they took care to divest the monarch 
of whatever protection he might have received from an interme- 
diate senate, or chamber, placed betwixt the King and the National 
Assembly. " One God," exclaimed Rabaut St. Etienne, " one 
Nation, one King, and one Chamber." This advocate for unity 
at once and uniformity, would scarce have been listened to if he 
had added, '< one nose, one tongue, one arm, and one eye;" but 
his first concatenation of unities formed a phrase ; and an impos- 
ing phrase, which sounds well, and can easily be repeated, has 
immense force in a revolution. The proposal for a Second, or 
Upper Chamber, whether hereditary like that of England, or 
elective like that of America, was rejected as aristocraticaL 
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Thus the King of France was placed, in respect to the populace, 
as Canute of old to the advancing tide — he was entitled to sit on 
his throne and command the waves to respect him, and take the 
chance of their obeying his oonunands, or of being overwhelmed 
by them. If he was designed to be an integral part of the con- 
stitution, this should not have been — ^if he was considered as 
something that it was more seemly to abandon to his fate than 
to destroy by violence, the plan was not ill concerted. 



CHAPTER V. 

Plan of the Democrats to bring the King and Assembly to Paris 
— Banquet of the Garde du Corps — Biot at Paris — A formid- 
able Mob of Women assemble to march to Versailles — The Na- 
tional Guard refuse to act against the Insurgents, and demand 
also to be led to Versailles — The Female Mob arrvce — Their 
behaviour to the Assembly — To the King — Alarming Disorders 
at Night — La Fayette arrives with the National Guard — 'M.(^ 
force the Palace — Murder the Body Guards — The Queen^s safety 
endangered — Fayette's arrival with his Force restores Order — 
Boyal Family obliged to go to reside at Paris — The Procession 
— this Step agreeable to me Views of the Constitutionalists^ Be- 
pvblicansy and Anarchists — Duke of Orleans sent to England, 

Wb have mentioned the various restrictions upon the royal 
authority, which had been successively sanctioned by the Na- 
tional Assembly. But the various factions, all of which tended 
to democracy, were determined upon manoeuvres for abating the 
royal authority, more actively powerful than those which the 
Assembly dared yet to venture upon. For this purpose, all those 
who desired to carry the Revolution to extremity, became desir- 
ous to bring the sittings of the National Assembly and the resi- 
dence of the King within the precincts of Paris, and to place 
them under the influence of that popular frenzy which they had 
so many ways of exciting, and which might exercise the authority 
of terror over the body of representatives, fill their galleries witifi 
a wild and tumultuous band of partisans, surround their gates 
with an infuriated populace, and thus dictate the issue of each 
deliberation. What &.te was reserved for the King, after inci- 
dents will sufficiently show. To effect an object so important^ 
the Republican party strained every effort, and succeeded in rais- 
ing the popular ferment to the highest pitch. 

Their first efforts were unsuccessful. A deputation, formidable 
from their numbers and clamorous violence, was about to sally 
from Paris to petition, as they called it, for the removal of the 
royal family and National Assembly to Paris, but was dispersed 
by the address of La Fayette and Bulli. Nevertheless it seemed 
decreed that the Republicans should carry their fftvourite mea- 
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suresy less through their own proper strength, great as that was, 
than by the advantage afforded by the blunders of the Royalists. 
An imprudence — it seems to deserve no harsher name — which 
occurred within the precincts of the royal palace at Versailles, 
gave the demagogues an opportunity, sooner probably than they 
expected, of carrying their point by a repetition of the violences 
wluch had already occurred. 

The town of Versailles owed its splendour and wealth entirely 
to its being the royal residence, yet abounded with a population 
singularly ill-disposed towards the King and royal family. The 
national guard of the place, amounting to some thousands, were 
animated by the same feelings. There were only about four 
hundred gardes du corps, or life-guards, upon whom reliance 
could be placed for the defence of the royal Deanily, in case of any 
popular tumult either in Versailles itself, or directed thither from 
Paris. These troops consisted of gentlemen of trust and con- 
fidence, but their numbers were few in proportion to the extent 
of the palace, and their very quality render^ them obnoxious to 
the people as armed aristocrats. 

About two-thirds of their number, to avoid suspicion and gain 
confidence, had been removed to Rambouillets. In these circum- 
stances, the grenadiers of the French guards, so lately in arms 
against the royal authority, with an inconsistency not unnatural 
to men of their profession, took it into their heads to become 
zealous for the recovery of the posts which they had formerly 
occupied around the lUng's person, and threlttened openly to 
march to Versailles, to tui.e possession of the routine of duty 
at the palace, a privilege which they considered as their due, 
notwithstanding that they had deserted their posts against the 
King's command, and were now about to resume them contrary 
to his consent The regiment of Flanders was brought up to Ver- 
sailles, to prevent a movement fraught with so much danger to 
the royal family. The presence of &is corps had been required 
by the municipality, and the measure had been acquiesced in by 
the Assembly, though not without some expressive indications of 
suspicion. 

The regiment of FUmders arrived accordingly, and the gardes 
du corps, according to a custom universal in the French garri- 
sons, invited the officers to an entertainment, at which the officers 
of the Swiss guards, and those of the national guard of Versailles 
were also guests. [Oct. 1.] This ill-omened feast was given in 
the opera hall of the palace, almost within hearing of the sove- 
reigns ; the healths of the royal family were drunk with the en- 
thusiasm naturally inspired by the situation. The King and 
Queen imprudently agreed to visit the scene of festivity, carry- 
ing with them the Dauphin. Their presence raised the spirits of 
the company, already excited by wine and music, to the highest 
pitch ; royalist tunes were played, the white cockade, distributed 
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by the ladies who attended the Queen, was mminted with enthu- 
siasm, and it is said that of the nation was trodden under foot' 

If we consider the cause of this wild scene, it seems natural 
enough that the Queen, timid as a woman, anxious as a wife and 
a' mother, might, in order to propitiate the £Etvour of men who 
were summoned expressly to be the guard of the royal fiunily^ 
incautiously have recourse to imitate, in a slight degree, and 
towards one regiment, the arts of conciliation, which in a much 
grosser shape had been used by the popular party to shake the 
fidelity of the whole army. But it is impossible to conceive that 
the King, or ministers, could have hoped, by the transitory and 
drunken flash of enthusiasm elicited from a few hundred men 
during a carousal, to conunence the counter-revolution, which 
they dared not attempt when they had at their conunand thirty 
thousand troops, under an experienced general. 

But as no false step among the Royalists remained unimproved 
by their adversaries, the military feast of Versailles was pre- 
sented to the people of Paris under a light very different from 
that in which it must be viewed by posterity. The Jacobins 
were the first to sound the alarm through all their clubs and 
societies, and the hundreds of hundreds of popular orators whom 
they bad at their command, excited the citizens by descriptions 
of the most dreadful plots, fraught with massacres and proscrip- 
tions. Every effort had already been used to heat the popular 
mind against the King and Queen, whom, in allusion to the 
obnoxious power granted to them by the law, they had of late 
learned to curse and insult, under the names of Monsieur and 
Madame Veto. The King had recently delayed yielding his 
sanction to the declarations of the Rights of Man, until the con- 
stitution was complete. This bad been severely censured by the 
Assembly, who spoke of sending a deputation to extort his con- 
sent to these declarations, before presenting him with the practi- 
cal results which they intended to bottom on them. A dreadful 
scarcity, amounting nearly to a famine, rendered the populace 
even more accessible than usual to desperate counsels. The 
feasts, amid which the aristocrats were represented as devising 
their plots, seemed an insult on the public misery. When the 
minds of tibe lower orders were thus prejudiced, it was no diffi- 
cult matter to produce an insurrection. 

That of the 5th October, 1789, was of a singular description, 
the insurgents being chiefly of the female sex. The market- 
women, ** Dames de la Halle," as they are called, half unsexed 
by the masculine nature of Uieir employments, and entirely so 
by the ferocity of their manners, had figured early in the Revo- 
lution. With these were allied and associated most of the worth- 
IwB and barbarous of their own sex, such disgraceful specimens 

1 M%net, torn, i., p. W; Lacretelle, torn. Til, p. 185. 
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of hamanity as serve but to show in what a degraded state it may 
be found to exist. Females of this description began to assem- 
ble early in the morning, in hu'ge groups, with the cries for 
'< bread," which so easily rouse a starving metropolis. There 
were amongst them many men disguised as women, and they 
compelled sUl the females they met to go along with them. They 
marched to the H6tel de Yille, broke boldly through several 
squadrons of the national guard, who were drawn up in front of 
that building for its defence, and were with difficulty dissuaded 
from burning the records it contained. They next seized a pia- 
gazine of arms, with three or four pieces of cannon, and were 
joined by a miscellaneous rabble, armed with pikes, scythes, and 
similar instruments, who called themselves the conquerors of the 
Bastile. The still increasing multitude re-echoed the cry of 
« Bread, bread !— to Versailles ! to VersaiUes ! " * 

The national guard were now called out in force, but speedily 
showed their officers that they too were infected with the hu- 
mour of the times, and as much indisposed to subordination as 
the mob, to disperse which they were summoned. La Fayette 
put himself at their head, not to give his own, but to receive 
their orders. They refused to act against women, who, they said, 
were starving, and in tneir turn demanded to be led to Versailles, 
* to dethrone," — such was their language, — '^ the King, who was 
a driveller, and place the crown on the head of his son." La 
Fayette hesitated, implored, explained ; but he had as yet to learn 
the situation of a revolutionary general " Is it not strange," 
said one of his soldiers, who seemed quite to understand the 
military relation of officer and private on such an occasion, *^ is 
it not strange that La Fayette pretends to command the people, 
when it is ms part to receive orders from them?" 

Soon afterwards an order arrived from the Assembly of the 
G)mmune of Paris, enjoining the commandants march, upon his 
own report that it was impossible to withstand the will of the 
people. He marched accordingly in good order, and at the head 
of a large force of the national guard, about four or five hours 
after the departure of the mob, who, while he waited in a state 
of indecision, were already fiir on their way to Versailles. 

It does not appear that the King, or his ministers, had any in- 
formation of these hostile movements. Assuredly, there could 
not have been a royalist in Paris willing to hazard a horse or a 
groom to carry such intelligence where the knowledge of it must 
have been so important The leading members of the Assembly, 
at Versailles, were better informed. '< These gentlemen," said 
Barbantanne, looking at the part of the hall where the Nobles 
and Clergy usually sat, " wish more light — they shall have lan- 
terns,' they may rely upon it" Mirabeau went behind the chair 

1 Prndhomme, torn, i., p. 236; Thiers, torn. L, p. 13S. 
s In the befiinning of the Rerolution, when the mob execnted their plea- 
Bnre on the inoividuals against whom their saspidons were directed, the lamp- 
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of Mounier, the president. *^ Paris is marching upon us," he 
said. — '' I know not what you mean/' said Mounier. — ^' Believe 
me or not, all Paris is marching upon us — dissolve the sitting." 
— ** I never hurry the deliberations," said Moimier. — ^" Then 
feign illness," said Mirabeau, — ^ go to the palace, tell them what 
I say, and give me for authority. But there is not a minute to 
lose — Paris marches upon us." — " So much the better," answered 
Mounier, * we shall be a republic the sooner." * 

Shortly after this singular dialogue, occasioned probably by a 
sudden movement, in which Mirabeau showed the aristocratic 
feelings from which he never could shake himself free, the female 
battalion, together with their masculine allies, continued their 
march uninterruptedly, and entered Versailles in the afternoon, 
singing patriotic airs, intermingled with blasphemous obscenities, 
and the most furious threats against the Queen. Their first visit 
was to the National Assembly, where the beating of drums, 
shouts, shrieks, and a hundred confused sounds, interrupted the 
deliberations. A man called Mailliard, brandishing a sword in 
his hand, and supported by a woman holding a long pole, to 
which was attached a tambour de basque, commenced a haran- 
gue in the name of the sovereign people. He announced that 
5iey wanted bread ; that they were convinced the ministers were 
traitors ; that the arm of the people was uplifted, and about to 
strike ; — ^with much to the same purpose, in the exaggerated elo- 
quence of the period.' The same sentiments were echoed by his 
followers, mingled with the bitterest threats, against the Queen 
in particular, that fury could contrive, expressed in language of 
the most energetic brutality. 

The Amazons then crowded into the Assembly, mixed them- 
selves with the members, occupied the seat of the president, of 
the secretaries, produced or procured victuals and wine, drank, 
sung, swore, scolded, screamed, — abused some of the members, 
and loaded others with their loathsome caresses.^ 

A deputation of these mad women was at length sent to St. 
Priest, Uie minister, a determined Royalist, who received them 
sternly, and replied, to their demand of bread, « When you had 
but one king, you never wanted bread — ^you have now twelve 

irons lerred for gibbets, and the lines by which the lamps, or lanterns, were 
disposed across the street, were readj halters. Hence the cir of " Les Aristo- 
crates k la lanteme." The answer of the Abb^ Manry is well known. " Eh ! 
mes amis, et quand vous m'auriez mis k la lanteme, est ce qne vous verriez 
plnsdair?"— JW(j^. UrUv.^S. 

I Mounier mnst be supposed to speak ironically, and in allusion, not to his 
own opinions, but to Mirabeau's revolutionary tenets. 'Another account of 
this singular conversation states his answer to have been, " All the better. 
If the mob kill all of us— remark, I say all of us, it will be the better for the 
country."— S.— Thiers, tom. i., p. 138. 

s Prudhomme, tom. L, p. 267. 

s « In the gallerya crowd of fish women were assembled under the guid> 
ance of one virago with stentorian lungs, who called to the deputies famili- 
arly by name, and insisted that their favourite Mirabeau diould speak."— Du- 
MONT, p. 181. 
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hundred — ^go ask it of them." They were introduced to the 
King, however, and were so much struck with the kind interest 
which he took in the state of Paris, that their hearts relented in 
his fayour, and the deputies returned to their constituents, shout- 
ing « Vive le Roi !"» 

Had the tempest depended on the mere popular hreeze, it 
might now have been lulled to sleep; but there was a secret 
ground-swell, a heaving upwards of tiie bottom of the abyss, 
which could not be conjured down by the awakened feelings or 
convinced understandings of the deputation. A cry was raised 
that the deputies had been bribed to represent the King favour- 
ably ; and, in this humour of suspicion, the army of Amazons 
stripped Iheir garters, for the purpose of strangling their own 
delegates. They had by this time ascertained, that neither the 
national guard of Versailles, nor the regiment of Flanders, whose 
transitory loyalty had passed away with the fumes of the wine of 
the banquet, would oppose them by force, and that they had only 
to deal with the gardes du corps, who dared not to act with vigour, 
lest they should provoke a general attack on the palace, while the 
most complete distraction and indecision reigned within its pre- 
cincts. Bold in consequence, the female mob seized on the exte- 
rior avenues of the palace, and threatened destruction to all 
within. 

The attendants of the King saw it necessary to take measures 
for the safety of his person, but they were marked by indecision 
and confusion. A force was hastily gathered of two or three hun- 
dred gentlemen, who, it was proposed, should mount the horses 
of the royal stud, and escort the King to Bambouillet, out of 
this scene of confiision.^ The gardes du corps, with such assis- 
tance, might certainly have forced their way through a mob of 
the tumultuary description which surrounded them; and the 
escape of the King from Versailles, under circumstances so cri- 
tical, might have had a great effect in changing the current of 
popular feeling. But l£ose opinions prevuled, which recom- 
mended that he should abide the arriviJ of La Fayette with the 
civic force of Paris. 

It was now night, and the armed rabble of both sexes showed 
no intention of depiurtmg or breaking up. On the contrary, they 

1 Mipet, torn, i., p. 92. 

s This was (proposed by that Marqnis de FaTTa8,*whose death upon the gal- 
lows, [Feb. 19, 1790,3 for a Royalist plot, gave afterwards such exquisite de- 
light to the citizens of Paris. Beinff the first man of quality whom they had 
seen hanged, (that punishment having been hitherto reserved for plebeians,) 
they encored the performance, and wonld fain have hang hhn np a second 
time. The same unfortunate gentleman had previously proposed to secure the 
bridge at Sevres with a body of cavalry, which would have prevented the wo- 
men from advancing to Versailles. The Queen signed an order for the hones 
with this remarkable clause :— " To be used if the King's safety is endan- 
gered, but in no danger which affects me only."— S.— " The secret of this in- 
trigue never was known ; but I have no doubt Favras was one of those men 
who, when employed as instruments, are led by vanity much further than their 
principals intend.^'— Dumont, p. 174. 
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birouacked after their own manner upon the parade, where the 
soldiers usually mustered. There they kindled large fires, ate, 
drank, sang, caroused, and occasionally discharged their fire- 
arms. Scuffles arose from time to time, and one or two of the 
gardes du corps had been killed and wounded in the quarrel, 
which the rioters had endeavoured to fasten on them ; besides 
which, this devoted corps had sustained a volley from their late 
guests, the national 'guard of Versailles. The horse of a garde 
du corps, which fell into the hands of these female demons, was 
killed, torn in pieces, and eaten half raw and half roasted.^ 
Every thing seemed tending to a general engagement, when late 
at night the drums announced the approach of La Fayette at the 
head of his civic army, which moved slowly but in good order. 

The presence of this great force seemed to restore a portion of 
tranquillity, though no one appeared to know with certainty how 
it was likely to act. La Fayette had an audience of the King, 
explained the means he had adopted for the security of the 
palace, recommended to the inhabitants to go to rest, and \m- 
happily set the example by retiring himself.* Before doing so, 
however, he also visited the Assembly, pledged himself for the 
safety of the royal family and the tranquiUity of the night, and 
with some difficulty, prevailed on the President Mounier to ad- 
journ the sitting, which had been voted permanent. He thus 
took upon himself the responsibility for the quiet of the night. 
We are loth to bring into question the worth, honour, and fidehty 
of La Fayette ; and we can therefore only lament, that weariness 
should have so far overcome him at an important crisis, and that 
he should have trusted to, others the execution of those precau- 
tions, which were most grossly neglected. 

A band of the rioters found means to penetrate into the palace 
about three in the morning, through a gate which was left un- 
locked and unguarded. They rushed to the Queen's apartment, 
and bore down the few gardes du corps who hastened to her de- 
fence. The sentinel knocked at the door of her bedchamber, 
called to her to escape, and then gallantly exposed himself to the 
fury of the murderers. His single opposition was almost in- 
stantly overcome, and he himself left for dead. Over his bleed- 
ing body they forced their way into the Queen's apartment ; 
but their victim, reserved for farther and worse woes, had 
escaped by a secret passage into the chamber of the King, while 
the assassins, bursting in, stabbed the bed she had just left with 
pikes and swords.^ 

1 Lacretelle, torn. tU., p. 217. 

» Rivarol, p. 300 ; Mignet, torn. L, p. 93. 

3 One of tne most accredited calumnies against the unfortunate Marie An- 
toinette pretends, that she was on this occasion surprised in the arms of a para- 
mour. Buonaparte is said to have mentioned this as a fact, upon the authority 
of Madame Campan. [O'Meara's Napoleon in Exile, vol. ii., p. 172.] We 
have now Madame Campan's own account, [Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 78,2 describ- 
ing the conduct of the Queen on this dreadful occasion as that of a heroine, 
and totally excluding the possibility ef the pretended anecdote. But let it ber 
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The gardes du corps assembled in the ante-chamber called the 
bull's eye, and endeavoured there to defend themselves ; but seve- 
ral, unable to gain this place of refuge, were dragged down into 
the courtyard, where a wretch, distinguished by a long beard, a 
broad bloody axe, and a species of armour which he wore on his 
person, had taken on himself, by taste and choice, the office of 
executioner. The strangeness of the villain's costume, tiie san- 
guinary relish with which he discharged his office, and tiie 
hoarse roar with which, from time to time, he demanded new 
victims, made him resemble some demon whom hell had vomited 
forth, to augment the wickedness and horror of the scene.^ 

Two of the gardes du corps were already beheaded, and the 
Man with the Beard was clamorous to do his office upon the 
others who had been taken, when La Fayette, roused from his 
repose, arrived at the head of a body of grenadiers of the old 
French guards, who had been lately incorporated with the civic 
guard, and were probably the most efficient part of his force. 
He did not think of avenging the unfortunate gentlemen, who lay 
murdered before his eyes for the discharge of their military duty, 
but he entreated his soldiers to save him the dishonour of break- 
ing his word, which he had pledged to the King, that he would 
protect the gardes du corps. It is probable he attempted no 
more than was in his power, and so far acted wisely, if not gener- 
ously. 

To redeem M. de la Fayette's pledge, the grenadiers did, 
what they ought to have done in the name of the King, the law, 
the nation, and insulted himianity, — they cleared, and with per- 
fect ease, the court of the palace from these bands of murderous 
bacchantes, and their male associates. The instinct of ancient 
feelings, was, in some degree, awakened in the grenadiers. They 
experienced a sudden sensation of compassion and kindness for 
the gardes du corps, whose duty on the royal person they had in 
former times shared. There arose a cry among them, — ^ Let u& 
save the gardes du corps, who saved us at Fontenoy." They 
took them under their protection, exchanged their caps with 
them in sign of friendship and fraternity, and a tumult, which 
had something of the character of joy, succeeded to that which 
had announced nothing but blood and death.* 

farther considered, under what circnmstances the Queen was placed— at two 
in the morning, retired to a privacy liable to be interrupted (as it was) not 
only by the irmption of the furious banditti who surrounded the palace, de- 
manding her life, but by the entrance of the King, or of others, in whom cir- 
cumstances might have rendered the intrusion duty ; and let it then be judg- 
ed, whether the dangers of the moment, and the risk of discovery, would not 
have prevented Messalina herself from choosing such a time for an assigna- 
tion.— S. 

' The miscreant's real name was Jourdan, afterwards called Coupe-Tite, dis- 
tinguished in the massacres of Avignon, tie gained his bread by sitting as 
an academy-model to painters, and for that reason cultivated his long beard. 
In the depositions before the Chatelet, he is called V Homme d la barbe—an 
epithet which might distinguish the ogre or goblin of some ancient legend.— S. 

» Lacretelie, torn. viL, p. 238. 
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The outside of the palace was still besieged by the infuriated 
mob, who demanded, with hideous cries, and exclamations the 
most barbarous and obscene, to see ** ^e Austrian," as they 
called the Queen. The unfortunate princess appeared on the 
balcony ^ with one of her children in each hand. A voice from the 
crowd called out, " No children/' as if on purpose to deprive the 
mother of that appeal to humanity which might move the hard- 
est heart. Marie Antoinette, with a force of mind worthy of 
Maria Theresa, her mother, pushed her children back into the 
room, and, turning her face to the tumultuous multitude, which 
tossed and roared beneath, brandishing their pikes and guns with 
the wildest attitudes of rage, the reviled, persecuted, and de- 
nounced Queen stood before them, her arms folded on her bosom, 
with a noble air of courageous resignation.' The secret reason of 
this summons — ^the real cause of repelling the children — could 
only be to afford a chance of some desperate hand among the crowd 
executing the threats which resounded on all sides. Accordingly, 
a gun was actually levelled, but one of the bystanders struck it 
down ; for the passions of the mob had taken an opposite turn, 
and, astonished at Marie Antoinette's noble presence, and grace- 
ful firmness of demeanour, there arose, almost in spite of them- 
selves, a general shout of " Vive la Reine ! "' 

But if the insurgents, or rather those who prompted them, 
missed their first point, they did not also lose their second. A 
cry arose, " To Paris !" at first uttered by a solitary voice, but 
gathering strength, until the whole multitude shouted, ^ To Paris 
— ^to Paris !"* The cry of these blood-thirsty bacchanals, such 
as they had that night shown themselves, was, it seems, considered 
as the voice of the people, and as such. La Fayette neither remon- 
strated himself, nor permitted the King to interpose a moment's 
delay in yielding obedience to it ; nor was any measure taken 
to put some appearance even of decency on the journey, or to 
disguise its real character, of a triumphant procession of the 
sovereign people, after a complete victory over their nominal mo- 
narch. 

The carriages of the royal family were placed in the middle of 
an immeasurable column, consisting partly of La Fayette's sol- 
diers, partly of the revolutionary rabble, whose march had pre- 
ceded his, amounting to several thousand men and women of 
the lowest and most desperate description, intermingling in 
groups amongst the bands of French guards and civic soldiers, 
whose discipline could not enable them to preserve even a sem- 
blance of order. Thus they rushed along, howling their songs of 

1 Thiera. torn, i., p. 182; Lacretelle, torn, rit, p. 241. 

« Rivarol, p. 312 ; Campan, vol. ii., p. 81. 

8 M6moire8 de Weber, yoI. ii., p. W.— S. 

4 '* The Queen, on returning from the balcony, approached my mother, and 
said to her, with stifled sobs, 'They are going, to force the King and me to Paris, 
with the heads of our body-guards carried before us, on tne point of their 
pikes.' Her prediction was accomplished."— M. ds Staxl, yoI. l, p. 344. 
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triumph. The harbingers of the march bore Ae two bloody 
heads of the murdered gardes du corps, paraded on pikes, at the 
head of the column, as the emblems of their prowess and suc- 
cess. * The rest of this body, worn down by fatigue, most of them 
despoiled of their arms, and many without hats, anxious for the 
fate of the royal family, and harassed with apprehensions for 
themselves, were dragged like captives in the midst of the mob, 
while the drunken females around them bore aloft in triumph 
their arms, their belts, and their hats. These wretches, stained 
with the blood in which they had bathed themselves, were now 
smging songs, of which the burden bore — ^^ We bring you the 
baker, his wifey and the little apprentice 1"^ as if the presence of 
the unhappy royal fiunily, with the tittle power they now pos- 
sessed, had been in itself a charm against scarcity. Some of 
these Amazons rode upon the cannon, which made a formidable 
part of the procession. Many of them were mounted on the 
horses of the gardes du corps, some in masculine fashion, others 
en croupe, JlJl the muskets and pikes which attended this im^ 
mense cavalcade, were garnished, as if in triumph, with oak 
boughs, and the women carried long poplar branches in their 
hands, which gave the column, so grotesquely composed in every 
respect, the appearance of a moving grove. ^ Scarcely a circum- 
stance was omitted which could render this entrance into the ca- 
pital more insulting to the King's feelings — more degrading to 
the royal dignity. 

After six hours of dishonour and agony, the unfortunate Louis 
was brought to the H6tel de Yille, where Bailli, then mayor, ^ 
complimented him upon the ** beau jour," the " splendid day," 
which restored the monarch of France to his capital ; assured 
him that order, peace, and all the gentler virtues, were about 
to revive in the country under his royal eye, and tiiat the King 
would henceforth become powerful through the people, the peo- 
ple happy through the Kmg ; and, ^< wmit was truest of all," 
that as Henry lY. had entered Paris by means of reconquering 
his people, Louis XYI. had done so, because his people had re- 
conquered their King.^ His wounds salved with this Hp-com- 

1 It has been said that they were borne immediately before the royal car- 
riage ; but this is an exa^eration where exaggeration is unnecessary. These 
bloody trophies preceded the royal family a great way on the march to 
Paris.— S. 

s " Nous ne manqnerons plus de pain ; nous amenons le boulanger, la bou- 
lang^re, et le petit mitron ! "— Prudhommb, tom. i., p. 244. 

3 Prudhomme, tom. i., p. 243. 

* " The King said to tne mayor, ' I cone with pleasure to my good city of 
Paris ;' the Queen added, ' and with confidence.' The expression was happy, 
but the event, alas ! did not justify it."— M. db Stakl, vol. i., p. 344. 

< The Mayor of Paris, although such language must have sounded like the 
most bitter irony, had no choice of words on the fith October, 1789. But if he 
seriously termed that " a glorious day," what could Bailli complain of the 
studied insults and cruelties which he himself sustained^ when, m Oct. 179^ 
the same banditti of Paris, who forced the King from VeiaaiUes^ dragged 
VOL. I. Q 
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fort, the unhapx>y and degraded prince was at length permitted 
to retire to the pahice of the Tuileries, which, long uninhabited, 
and almost unfurnished, yawned upon him like the tomb where 
alone he at length found repose.^ 

The events of the 14th July, 1789, when the Bastile was taken, 
formed the first great stride of the Revolution, actively consider- 
ed. Those of the 5th and 6th of October, in the same year, which 
we have detailed at length, as peculiarly characteristic of ^e fea- 
tures which it assumed, made the second grand phasis. The first 
had rendered the inhabitants of the metropolis altogether inde- 
pendent of their sovereign, and indeed of any government but 
that which they chose to submit to ; the second deprived the King 
of that small appearance of freedom which he had hitherto 
exercised, and fixed his dwelling in the midst of his metropolis, 
independent and self-regulated as we have described it '< It is 
wonderful," said Louis, ** that with such love of liberty on all 
sides, I am the only person that is deemed totally unworthy of 
enjoying it." Indeed, after the march from Versailles, the King 
could only be considered as the signet of royal authority, used for 
attesting public acts at the pleasure of those in whose custody he 
was detained, but without the exercise of any firee-will on his 
own part 

All the various parties found their account, less or more, in 
this state of the royal person, excepting the pure Royalists, whose 
effective power was little, and their comparative numbers few. 
There remained, indeed, attached to the person and cause of 
Louis, a party of those members, who, being friends to freedom, 
were no less so to regulated monarchy, and who desired to fix the 
throne on a firm and determined basis. But their numbers were 
daily thinned, and their spirits were broken. The excellent Mou- 
nier, and the eloquent Lally Tolendal, emigrated after the 9th 
October, unable to endure the repetition of such scenes as were 
then exhibited. The indignant adieus of the latter to the National 
Assembly, were thus forcibly expressed : — 

'^ It is impossible for me, even my physical strength alone con- 
sidered, to discharge my functions amid the scenes we have wit- 
nessed. Those heads borne in trophy ; that Queen half assassin- 
ated ; that King dragged into Paris by troops of robbers and 
assassins ; the < splenmd day' of M. Bailli ; the jests of Bamave, 
when blood was floating around us ; Mounier escaping, as if by 
miracle, frx)m a thousand asBafifiins ; these are the causes of my 

himself to death, with eyeir drcamstaace of refined cmelty and protracted 
insult?— S.— It was not on the 6th October, but the 17th July, three days after 
the capture of the Bastile, that Bailli, on presenting Louis with the keys of 
Paris, made use of this expression.— See Prudhomme, torn, i., p. 203. 

1 " As the arrival of the royal family was unexpected, very few apartments 
were in a habitable state, and the Queen had been obliged to get tent-beds put 
up for her children in the rery room where she receired us : she apologixed 
Jot it, and added, ' You know that I did not expect to come hero.' Her phy- 
siognomy was beautiful, but irritated; it was n«t to be foxgotten after having 
teen seen."— M. d< Stakl, toL i., p. 345. 
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oath never again to enter that den of cannibals. A man may en- 
dure a single death ; he may brave it more than once, when the 
loss of life can be useful — but no power under Heaven shall in- 
duce me to suffer a thousand tortures every passing minute — 
while I am witnessing the progress of cruelty, the triumph of 
guilt, which I must witness without interrupting it. They may 
proscribe my person, they may confiscate my fortune; I will labour 
the earth for my bread, and I wiU see them no more.*'^ 

The other parties into which the state was divided, saw the 
events of the 5th October with other feelings, and if they did not 
forward, at least found their account in them. 

The Constitutional party, or those who dedred a democratical 
government with a long at its head, had reason to hope that 
Louis, being in Paris, must remain at their absolute disposal, se- 
parated from those who might advise counter-revolutionary steps, 
and guarded only by national troops, embodied in the name, and 
through the powers, of the Revolution. Every day, indeed, ren- 
dered Louis more dependent on La Fayette and his friends, as 
the only force which remained to preserve order; for he soon 
found it a necessary, though a cruel measure, to disband his faith- 
ful gardes du corps, and that perhaps as much with a view to 
their safety as to his own. 

The Constitutional party seemed strong both in numbers and 
reputation. La Fayette was commandant of the national guards, 
and they looked up to him with that homage and veneration with 
which young troops, and especially of this description, regard a 
leader of experience and bravery, who, in accepting the com- 
mand, seems to share his laurels with the citizen-soldier, who has 
won none of his own. Bailli was Mayor of Paris, and, in the 
height of a popularity not undeserved, was so well established in 
the minds of ihe better class of citizens, that, in any other times 
than those m which he lived, he might safely have despised the 
suffrages of the rabble, always to be bought, either by largesses 
or flattery. The Constitutionalists had ako a strong majority in 
the Assembly, where the Republicans dared not yet throw off the 
mask, and the Assembly, following the person of the King, came 
also to establish its sittings in their stronghold, the metropolis.^ 
They seemed, therefore, to assume the ascendency in the first 
instance, after the 5th and 6th of October, and to reap all the first 
fruits of the victory then achieved, though by their connivane 
rather than their active co-operation. 

It is wonderful, that, meaning still to assign to the regal dignity 
a high constitutional situation, La Fayette duould not Imve exert- 
ed himself to preserve its dienity undegraded, and to save the 
honour, as he certainly saved uie Uves, of the royal family. Three 

1 Lacretelle, torn. Tii., p. 265. 

s " On being informed of the King's determination to quit Versailles for 
Paris, the Assembly hastily passed a resolution, that it was inseparable from 
the King, and would accompany him to the capitiJ."— Tbibrs, torn. I, p. 182. 
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reasons might prevent his doing what, as a gentleman and a sol- 
dier, he must otherwise at least have attempted. First, although 
he hoasted highly of his influence with the national guard of 
Paris, it may he doubted whether all his popularity would have 
borne him through, in any endeavour to deprive the good people 
of that city of such a treat as the Joyous Entry of the 6th of 
October, or whether the civic power would, even for the imme- 
diate defence of the King's person, have used actual force against 
the band of Amazons who directed that memorable procession. 
Secondly, La Fayette might fear the revival of the fiUlen colossus 
of despotism, more than the rising spirit of anarchy, and thus he 
induced to suppose that a conquest in the King's cause over a 
popular insurrection, might be too active a cordial to the droop- 
ing spirits of the Royalists. And lastly, the revolutionary gene- 
ral, as a politician, might not be unwilling that the King and his 
consort ^ould experience in their own persons, such a specimen 
of popular power, as might intimidate them from further oppo- 
sition to the popular will, and incline Louis to assume unresist- 
ingly his diminished rank in the new constitution. 

The Republican party, with better reason than the Constitu- 
tionalists, exulted in the King's change of residence. It relieved 
them as well as Fayette's party from all apprehension of Louis 
raising his standard in the provinces, and taking the field on his 
own account, like Charles of England in similar circumstances. 
Then they ah*eady foresaw, that whenever the Constitutionalists 
should identify themselves with the crown, whom all parties had 
hitherto laboured to represent as the common enemy, they would 
become proportionally unpopular with the people at large, and 
lose possession of the superior power as a necessary consequence. 
Aristocrats, the only class which was sincerely united to the 
King's person, would, they might safely predict, dread and dis- 
trust the Constitutionalists, while with l^e Democrats, so very 
much the more numerous party, the King's name, instead of ^ a 
tower of strength," as the poet hiais termed it,^ must be a stumbling- 
block and a rock of offence. They foresaw, finally, either that 
the King must remain the mere passive tool of the Constitutiona- 
lists, acting unresistingly under their order, — ^in which case the 
office would be soon regarded as an idle and expensive bauble, 
without any force or dignity of free-will, and fit only to be flung 
aside as an unnecessary incumbrance on the republican forms, — 
or, in the event of the King attempting, either by force or escape, 
to throw off the yoke of the Constitutionalists, he would equally 
furnish arms to the pure Democrats against his pers(m and office, 
as the source of danger to the popular cause. Some of the Re- 
publican chiefs had probably expected a more sudden termina- 
tion to the reign of Louis from an insurrection so threatening ; at 
least these leaders had been the first to hail and to encourage the 

1 See Richard the Tiuxd, act r., sc. iU. 
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female iiunirgents, on their arriyal at Versailles.^ But though 
the issue of that insurrection may have fallen short of their 
hopes, it could not but be highly acceptable to them so far as it 
went. 

The party of Orleans had hitherto wrapt in its dusky folds 
many of those names which were afterwards destined to hold 
dreadful rank in the Revolutionary history. The prince whose 
name they adopted is supposed to have been animated partly by 
a strong and embittered spirit of personal hatred against the 
Queen, and partly, as we have already said, by an ambitious de- 
sire to supplant his kinsman. He placed, according to general 
report, his treasures, and all which his credit could add to them, 
at the disposal of men, abounding in those energetic talents which 
carry their owners forward in times of public confusion, but de- 
void alike of fortune, character, and principle ; who undertook to 
serve their patron by enlisting in his cause the obscure and sub- 
ordinate agents, by whom mobs were levied, and aBfiassins sub- 
sidized. It is said, that the days of the 5th and 6th of October 
were organized by the secret agents of Orleans, and for his ad- 
vantage ; that had the enterprise succeeded, the King would have 
been deposed, and the Duke of Orleans proclaimed Lieutenant- 
Greneral of the kinedom, while his revenge would probably have 
been satiated with me Queen's assassination. He is stated to have 
skulked in disguise about the outskirts of the scene when the tu- 
mult was at the highest, but never to have had courage to pre- 
sent himself boldly to the people, either to create a sensation by 
surprise, or to avail himself of that which his satellites had already 
excited in his favour.* His resolution having thus failed him at 
the point where it was most necessary, and the tumult having 
ended without any thing takiog place in his favour, the Duke of 
Orleans was made a scape-goat, and the only one, to atone for the 
whole insurrection. Under the title of an embassy to England, 
he was honourably exiled from his native country. [Oct 14.] 
Mirabeau spoke of him in terms of the utmost contumely, as being 
base-minded as a lackey, and totally unworthy the trouble which 
had been taken on his account. His other adherents gradually 
and successively dropped away, in proportion as the wealth, credit, 
and character of this besotted prince rendered bun incapable of 
maintaining his gratuities ; and they sailed henceforth under their 
own flag, in the storms he had fitted them to navigate. These 
were men who had resolved to use the revolutionary axe for cut- 
ting out their own private fortunes, and, little interesting them- 
selves about the political principles which divided the other par- 
ties of the state, they kept firm hold of all the subordinate ma- 

I Baznare. an well u Mirabean, the Repablican an well as the Orleanirt, was 
heard to exclaim, " Courage, brave Parisians— liberty for erer— fear nothing— 
we are for you ! "—See MAnoires de Ferrieru, li., iv.— S. 

> See the proceedinn before the Chatelet.— S.— See also Thiers, torn. 1., pk 
184; Lacretelle, torn. yii. ; and M. de Stafil, vol. I, p. 350. 
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chinery despised by the others in the abstraction of metaphysical 
specohition, but which gave them the exclusiye command of the 
physical force of the mob of Paris — Paris, the metropolis of 
France, and the prison-house of her monarch. 



CHAPTER VI. 

La Fayette resolves to enforce order — A Baker is murdered by the 
Rabole — One of his Murderers executed — Decree imposing Mar- 
tial Law — Introduction of the Doctrines of Equality — Iney are 
in their exaggerated sense inconsistent wUJi Human Nature and 
the progress of Society — ITie Assembly abolish titles of Nobility, 
Armorial bearings, and phrases of Courtesy — Reasoning on these 
Innovations-^Dtsorder of Finance — Necker becomes unpopular 
— Seizure of Church-Lands — Issue ofAssianats — Neekier leasees 
France in unpopularity — New Religious Institution — Oath im- 
posed on the Cleray — Resisted by the greater part of the Order — 
General view of the operations of the Constituent Assembly — 
Enthusiamn of the People for their new PrivUeaes — Limited 
Privileges of the Crown — King is obliged to dissemble — His Ne- 
gotiations with Mirabeau — With BouUli — Attack on the Palace 
—Prevented by Fayette — Royalists expelled from the TuUeries — 
Escape of Louis — He is captured at Varennes — Brought back to 
Paris — Riot in the Champ de Mars — Louis accepts the Constitu- 
tion, 

La Fatette followed up his victory over the Duke of Orleans 
by some bold and successful ilttacks upon the revolutionary right 
of insurrection, through which the people of late had taken on 
themselves the office of judges at once and executioners. This 
had hitherto been thought one of the sacred privileges of the 
Revolution ; but, determined to set bouids to its farther progress, 
La Fayette resolved to restore the dominion of the law over the 
will of the rabble. 

A large mob, in virtue of the approbation, the indulgence at 
least, with which similar frolics had been hitherto treated, had 
seized upon and hanged an unhappy baker, named Denis Fran9ois, 
who fell under their resentment as a public enemy, because he 
sold bread dear when he could only purchase grain at an enor- 
mous price. They varied the usual detail with some additional 
circumstances, causing many of his brethren in trade to salute 
the bloody head, which they paraded according to their wont ; and 
finally, by pressing the dead Ups to those of the widow, as she lay 
fainting before them. This done, and in the full confidence of 
impunity, they approached the Hall of the Assembly, in order to 
regale the representatives of the people with the same edifying 
spectacle. > 

1 Thiers, torn. I, p. 102; Lacretelle, torn. tU., p. 262. 
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The baker being neither an aristocrat nor nobleman, the autho- 
rities ventured upon punishing the murder, without fearing the 
charge of incvoisme. La Fayette, at the head of a detachment of 
the national guards, attacked and dispersed the assassins, and the 
active citizen who carried the head, was tried, condemned, and 
hanged, just as if there had been no revolution in the kingdom. 
There was much surprise at this, as there had been no such in- 
stance of severity since the day of the Bastile.^ This was not all : 

La Fayette, who may now be considered as at the head of 
affairs, had the influence and address to gain from the Assembly 
a decree, empowering the magistracy, in case of aby rising, to 
declare martial law by displaying a red flag ; after which si^uJ, 
those whd refused to disperse should be dealt with as open rebels. 
This edict, much to the purpose of the British Riot Act, did not 
pass without opposition, as it obviously tended to give the bayonets 
of the national guard a decided ascendency over the pikes and 
clubs of the rabble of the suburbs. The Jacobins, meaning the 
followers of Marat, Robespierre, and Danton, and even the Re- 
publicans, or Brissotines, had hitherto considered these occasional 
insurrections and murders like affairs of posts in a campaign, in 
which they themselves had enjoyed uniformly the advantage; 
but while La Fayette was followed and obeyed by the national 
guard, men of substance, and interested in maintaining order, 
it was clear that he had both the power and will to stop in future 
these revolutionary excesses. 

This important advantage in some degree balanced the power 
which the Republican and Revolutionary party had acquired. 
These predominated, as has been already sai^ in the Club of Jaco- 
bins, in which they reviewed the debates of the Assembly, de- 
nouncing at their pleasure those who opposed them ; but they had 
besides a decided majority among the daily attendants in the tri- 
bunes, who, regularly paid and supplied with food and liquors, 
filled the Assembly vn&i their clamours of applause or disappro- 
bation, according to the rules they had previously received. It 
is true, iJie hired auditors gave their voices and applause to those 
who paid them, but nevertheless they had party feelings of their 
own, which often dictated unbought suffrages, in favour of those 
who used the most exaggerated tone of revolutionary fury. They 
shouted with sincere and voluntary zeal for such men as Marat, 
Robespierre, and Danton, -wdio yelled out for the most bloody 
measures of terror and proscription, and proclaimed war against 
the nobles with the same voice with which they flattered the low- 
est vices of the multitude. 

By degrees the Revolution appeared to have assumed a different 
object from that for which it was commenced. France had ob- 
tained Liberty, the first, and certainly the worthiest, object which 

1 " The indignant populace munnured at the sererity. 'What!' they ex- 
claimed, * is this our liberty ? We caa no loiter hang whom we please I"* " — 
TouLONOKON, tom. i., p. 168. 
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a nation can desire. Each individual was declared as free as it 
was possible for him to be^ retaining the least respect to the social 
compact. It is true, the Frenchman was not practically allowed 
the benefit of this freedom ; for though the Rights of Man per- 
mitted the citizen to go where be would, yet, in practice, he was 
apt to find his way to the next prison unless furnished with a 
municipal passport, or to be murdered by the way, if accused of 
aristocracy. In like manner, his house was secure as a castle, his 
property sacred as the ornaments of a temple ; — excepting against 
the Conunittee of Research, who might, by their arbitrary order, 
break into the one and dilapidate the other at pleasure. Still, 
however, the general principle of Liberty was established in the 
fullest metaphysical extent, and it remained to place on as broad 
a footing the sister principle of Equality. 

To this the attention of the Assembly was now chiefly directed. 
In the proper sense, equality of rights and equality of laws, a 
constitution which extends like protection to the lowest and the 
highest, are essential to the existence and to the enjoyment of 
freedom. But, to erect a levelling system designed to place the 
whole mass of the people on the same footing as to habits, man- 
ners, tastes, and sentiments, is a gross and ridiculous contradic- 
tion of the necessary progress of society. It is a fruitless attempt 
to wage war with the laws of Nature. She has varied the face 
of the world with mountain and valley, lake and torrent, forest 
and champaign, and she has formed &e human body in all the 
different shapes and complexions we behold, with all the various 
degrees of physical force and weakness. She has avoided equa- 
lity in all her productions, as she was formerly said to have 
abhorred a vacuum ; even in those of her works which present 
the greatest apparent similarity, exact equality does not exist ; 
no one leaf of a tree is precisely similar to another, and among 
the countless host of stars, each differs from, the otiier in glory. 
But, what are these physical varieties to the endless change 
exhibited in the human character, with all its various passions, 
powers, and prejudices, so artfully compounded in different pro- 
portions, that it is probable there has not existed, since Adam's 
time to ours, an exact resemblance between any two individuals? 
As if this were not enough, there came to aid the diversity, the 
effects of climate, of government, of education, and habits of life, 
all of which lead to endless modifications of the individual. The 
inequalities arising from the natural differences of talent and dis- 
position are multiplied beyond calculation^as society increases in 
civilisation. 

The savage may, indeed, boast a rude species of equality in 
some patriarchal tribes, but the wiliest and strongest, the best 
hunter, and the bravest warrior, soon lords it over the rest, and 
becomes a king or a chief. One portion of the nation, from 
happy talents or happy circumstances, rises to the top, another 
sii^, like dregs, to the bottom ; a third portion occupies a mid 
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plaee between them. As society adyances, the difference of 
ranks advances with it. And can it be proposed seriously, that 
any other equality, than that of rights, can exist between those 
who think and those who labour ; those << whose talk is of bul- 
locks/' and those whose time permits them to study the paths of 
wisdom ? Happy, indeed, is the country and constitution, where 
those distinctions, which must necessarily exist in every society, 
are not separated by insurmountable barriers, but where the 
most distinguished rank is open to receive that precious supply 
of wisdom and talent, which so frequently elevates individuals 
from the lowest to the highest classes ; and, so far as general 
equality can be attained, by each individual having a fair right 
to raise himself to the situation which he is qualified to occupy, 
by his talents, his merits, or his wealtli, the gates cannot be 
thrown open too widely. But the attempt of the French legisla- 
tors was precisely the reverse, and went to establish the pro- 
posed equality^ of ranks, by depressing the upper ckisses into the 
same order with those who occupy the middle of society, while 
they essayed the yet more absurd attempt to crush down these 
last, by the weight of legislative authority, into a level with the 
lowest orders, — ^men whose education, if it has not corrupted their 
hearts, must necessarily have blunted their feelings, and who, in 
a great city like Paris, exchange the simplicity which makes them 
respectable under more favourable circumstances, for the habi- 
tual indulgence of the coarsest and grossest pleasures. Upon the 
whole, it must be admitted, that in every state fkr advanced in 
the progress of civilisation, the inequality of ranks is a natural 
and necessary attribute. Philosophy may comfort those who re- 
gret this necessity, by the assurance that the portions of indivi- 
dual happiness and misery are divided amongst high and low 
with a very equal hand ; and religion assures us, that there is a 
future state, in which, with amended natures and improved fiicul- 
ties, the vain distinctions of this world will no longer subsist But 
any practical attempt to remedy the inequality of rank in civi- 
lized society by forcible measures, may indeed degrade the upper 
classes, but cannot improve those beneath them. Laws may de- 
prive the gentleman of his title, the man of education of his 
books, or, to use the French illustration, the muscadin of his 
clothes ; but this cannot make the clown a man of breeding, or 

S've learning to ignorance, or decent attire to the Sans Culottes, 
[uch will be lost to the grace, the information, and the decency 
of society in general, but nothing can possibly be gained by any 
individual. Nevertheless, it was in this absolutely impracticable 
manner, that the exaggerated feelings of the French legislators, 
at this period of tot^ change, undertook to equalize the nation 
which they were regenerating. 

With a view to tUs great experiment upon human society, the 
Assembly abolished ull titles of honour,' all armorial bearings, 

' i"A simple decree, proposed, June SOtb, by Lameth, that the titles of dnV* 
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and even the insignificant titles of Monsieur and Madame ; which, 
meaning nothing but phrases of common courtesy, yet, with other 
expressions of the same kind, serve to soften the ordhiary inter- 
course of human life, and preserve that gentleness of manners 
which the French, by a happy name, were wont to call "La 
petite morale." The first of these abrogations affected the 
nobles in particular. In return for their liberal and unlimited 
surrender of their essential powers and privileges, they were 
now despoiled of their distinction and rank in society; — as if 
those who had made prisoner and plundered a cavalier, should, 
last of all, have snatched away in derision the plume from his 
hat. The aristocracy of France, so long distinguished as the 
flower of European chivalry, were now, so far as depended on 
the legislature, entirely abolished. The voice of the nation had 
pronounced against them a general sentence of degradation, 
which, according to the feelings of the order, could only be the 
punishment of some foul and ^graceful crime ; and the condi- 
tion of the ex-nobles might justly have been described as Boling- 
broke paints his own, 

" Eating the bitter bread of banishment, 
Whilst Tou have fed upon my signories, 
Dispark d my parks, and fell d my forest woods. 
From my own windows torn my household coat. 
Razed out my impress, leaving; me no sign. 
Save men's opinions and my living blood, | 
To show the world I was a gentleman." ^ 

It was a fatal error, that, in search of that equality which it is 
impossible to attain, the Assembly should have torn down the an- 
cient institutions of chivalry. Viewing them philosophically, 
they are indeed of little value ; but where are the advantages 
beyond the means, first, of mere subsistence, secondly, of infor- 
mation, which ought not to be indifferent to true phUosopherB I 
And yet, where exists the true philosopher, who has been able 
effectually to detach himself from the common mode of thinking 
on such subjects ? The estimation set upon birth or rank, sup- 
posing its foundation illusory, has still the advantage of counter- 
balancing that which is attracted by wealth only ; the prejudice 
has something generous and noble in it, is connected with histo- 
rical recollections and patriotic feelings, and if it sometimes gives 
rise to extravagances, they are such as society can restrain and 
punish by the mere effect of ridicule.^ It is curious, even in the 

count, marqnis, viscount, baron, and chevalier, should be sup] 
ried by an overwhelming majority."— Mionjbt, torn, ii., p. 114. 

1 Richard the Second, act iiL, sc. i. 

> " One of the most sii^n^lar propositions of this day was, that of renoun- 
cing the names of estates, which many families had borne for ages, and oblig- 
ing them to resume their patronymic appellations. In this way the Montmo- 
rencies would have been called Bouchard; La Fayette, Motti^; Mirabeau, 
Riquetti. This would have been stripping France of her history, and no man, 
how democratic soever, either would or ought to renounce in this manner the 
memory of his ancestors."— M. da Stakl, vol. L, p. 364. 
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midst of the Revolutioii, and amongst thoee who were its great- 
est faTourers, what difficulties were found to emancipate them- 
selves from those ancient prejudices which affected the differ- 
ence of ranks.^ 

As for the proscription of the phraseology of civilized society, 
it had an absurd appearance of affectation in the eyes of most 
people of understanding; but, on some enthusiastic minds, it 
produced a worse effect than that of mere disgust. Let a man 
place himself in the attitude of fear or of rage, and he will in 
some measure feel the passion arise in his mind which corre- 
sponds with the gesture he has assumed. In like manner, those 
who affected the brutal manners, coarse language, and slovenly 
dress of the lower orders, familiarized their imaginations with the 
violent and savage thoughts and actions proper to the class whose 
costume they had thus adopted. Above all, when this sacrifice 
was made to the very taste and phraseology of that class, (the last 
points in which one would think them deserving of imitation,) it 
appeared to intimate the progressive strength of the revolution- 
ary tide, which, sweeping before it all distinctions, trivial as well 
as important, seemed soon destined to overthrow the throne, 
now isolalated and wellnigh undefended. The next step was ne- 
cessarily to fix the executive government in the same body which 
enjoyed the powers of legislation, — ^the surest of all roads to ty- 
ranny. But although the doctrine of equality, thus understood, is 
absurd in theory and impossible in practice, yet it will always 
find willing listeners when preached to the lower classes, whose 
practical view of it results into an agrarian law, or a general 
division of property. 

There was one order yet remaining, however, which was to 
be levelled, — the destruction of the Church was still to be ac- 
complished ; and the Republican party proceeded in the work of 
demolition with infinite address, by including the great object in 
a plan for restoring finance, and providing for &e expenses of 
the state, without imposing further burdens on the people. 

It must be remembered, that the States-General had been sum- 
moned to restore the finances of the country. This was the cause 
of their convocation. But although they had exercised almost 
every species of power — had thrown down and rebuilt every 
constituted authority in the kingdom, still the finances were as 
much embarrassed as ever, or much more so ; since most men 
in France judged the privilege of refusing to pay taxes, the most 
unequivocal, and not the least pleasing part, of their newly- 
acquired freedom. 

1 The Comte de Mirabean was furioas at being called Riqtutii Fain^, and 
said, with great bitterness, when his speeches were promnlgated under that 
name, " Avec voire Riquettif vous avez disorienti V Europe pour trots jours." 
Mirabeau was at heart an aristocrat. But what shall we saj of Citoyenne 
Uoland, who piques herself on the plebeian sound of her name, Manon Phiii- 
VOHf yet inconsequentially upbraids Citoyen Pache with his father's haying 
been a porter !— S. —Memoirty part L, p. 140. 
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Necker^ so often received among the populace as a saviour of 
the count^, was here totally at a loss. The whole relative as- 
sociations which bind men together in the social contract, seemed 
to be rent asunder ; and where public credit is destroyed, a fin- 
ancier, however able, resembles Prospero, after his wand is bro- 
ken, and his book sunk in the deep sea. Accordingly, Necker 
in vain importuned the Assembly, by representing tiie pressure 
of the finances. They became wearied with his remonstrances, 
and received them with manifest symptoms of coldness and dis- 
respect. What service, indeed, could the regulated advice, and 
deep-calculated and combined schemes of a financier, have ren- 
dered to men, who had already their resources in their eye, and 
were determined that no idle scruple should prevent their poun- 
cing upon them! Necker's expostulations, addressed to their 
ears, were like a lecture upon thrift and industrv to Robin 
Heod and his merry-men, when they were setting forth to rob 
the rich in the name of the poor. 

The Assembly had determined, that, all prejudices apart, the pro- 
perty of the Church should come under confiscation for the benefit 
of the nation.^ It was in vain that the Clergy exclaimed against 
these acts of rapine and extortion — in vain that they stated them- 
selves as an existing part of the nation, and that as such they had 
coalesced with the Ajssembly, under the implied ratification of 
their own rights — ^in vain that they resounded in the hall the decla- 
ration soleimily adopted, that property was inviolable, save upon 
full compensation. It was to as Httie purpose that Mirabeau was 
reminded of his language, addressed to the Emperor Joseph upon 
a similar occasion. — '^ Despise the monks," he Imd said, << as much 
as you wiU, but do not rob them. Bobbery is equally a crime, 
whether perpetrated on the most profligate atheist, or the most 
bigoted capuchin." The Clergy were told, with insulting gravity, 
that the property belonging to a conmiunity was upon a Afferent 
footing from that belonging to individuals, because the state might 
dissolve the community or body-coiporate, and resume the pro- 
perty attached to it ; and, under this sophism, they assumed for 
the^nefit of the public tiie whole right of property belonging to 
the'Church of prance.* 

' 1 This propositioii was made by Talleyrand, then Bishop of Autnn. In sap- 
port of it he argued, that " the clergj were not proprietors, but depositories 
of their estates ; that no indiridual could maintain any right of property, or in- 
heritance in them; that they were bestowed originally by the munificence of 
kings or nobles, and might now be resumed by the nation, which had succeed- 
ed to their lights." To this Maury and Sifiyes repUed, *' that it was an un- 
founded assertion that the property of the Church was at the disposal of the 
state ; that it flowed from the munificence or piety of individuals in former 
ages, and was destined to a peculiar purpose, totally different from secular con- 
cerns ; that, if the purposes originally intended could not be carried into effiect 
it should rerert to the heirs of the donors, but certainly not accrue to the legis- 
Iature."-^THiJBits, torn, i., p. 193. 

> M. de Chateaubriand says, " The funds thus acquired were enormous . the 
church-lands were nearly one-half of the whole landed property of the king- 
dom." 
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As it was impossible to bring these immense subjects at once 
to sale, the Assembly adopted a system of paper-money, called 
Assignats, which were 8ecm:«d or hypothecated upon the church- 
lands. The fluctuation of this paper, which was adopted against 
Necker's earnest cautions, created a spirit of stock-jobbing and 
gambling, nearly resembling that which distinguished the famous 
scheme of the Mississippi. Spelman would have argued, that the 
taint of sacrilege attached to funds raised upon the spoils of the 
Church ;^ yet it must be admitted that these supplies enabled the 
National Assembly not only to avoid the gulf of general bank- 
ruptcy, but to dispense with many territorial exactions which press- 
ed hard on the lower orders, and to give relief and breath to 
that most useful portion of the community. These desirable re- 
sults, however, flowed from that divine alchymy which calls good 
out of evil, without affording a justification to llie perpetrators of 
the latter. 

Shortly after the adoption of this plan, embraced agamst his 
opinion and his remonstrances, Necker saw his services were no 
longer acceptable to the Assembly, and that he could not be use- 
ful to the IQng. He tendered his resignation, [Sept. 4,] which 
was received with cold indifference by the Assembly ; and even 
his safety was endangered on his return to his native country, by 
the very people who had twice hailed him as their deliverer. This 
accomplished statesman discovered too late, that public opinion 
requires to be guided and directed towards the ends of pubUc 
good, which it will not reach by its own unassisted and misdirected 
efforts ; and that his own popularity had only been the stalking- 
horse, through means of which, men less honest, and more subtie 
than himself had taken aim at their own objects.* 

But the majority of the National Assembly had yet another 
and even a more violent experiment to try upon the Gallican 
Church establishment It was one whidi touched the consciences 
of the French clergy in the same degree as the former affected 
their fortunes, and was so much the less justifiable, that it is diffi- 
cult to suggest any motive except the sweejong desire to introduce 
novelty in every department of the state, and to have a constitu- 
tional clergy as they had a constitutional king, which should have 
instigated them to such a measure. 

When the Assembly had decreed the assumption of the church- 
lands, it remained to be settied on what foundation religion was 
to be placed within the kingdom. A motion was made for de- 
creeing, tiiat the Holy Apostolical religion was that of France, 
and that its worship alone should be permitted. A Carthusian 
monk, named Dom Gerle, made this proposal, ahirmed too late 

J See Sir Henry Spelman'a treatite on the ** History of Sacrilege." 
' See M. de Sta^l, vol. i., p. 384. " The retreat of Necker produced a total 
change in tbe ministry. Of those who now came into office two were destined 

to perish on the scaflFold, and a third by the sword of the reTolutionary a 

aiufi."— Lacrjctbixk, ton*, viii., p. 92. 
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lest the popular party, to which he had so long adhered, should 
now be about to innovate in the matters of the Church, as they 
had already in those of the state. The debate was conducted with 
decency for one day, but on the second the hall of the Assembly 
was surrounded by a large and furious multitude, who insulted, 
beat, and maltreated aU who were known to favour the mea- 
sure under consideration. It was represented within the house, 
that the passing the decree proposed would be the signal for a re- 
ligious war; and Dom Gerle withdrew his motion in terror and 
despair. 

The success of this opposition showed, that almost any experi- 
ment on the Church might be tried with effect, since the religion 
which it taught seemed no longer to interest the national legisla- 
tors. A scheme was brought forward, in which the public wor- 
ship (euUe publique) as it was affectedly termed, without any addi- 
tion of reverence, (as if to give it the aid of a mere code of formal 
enactments,) was provided for on the narrowest and most econo- 
mical plan. But this was not all. A civil constitution was, by 
the same code, framed for the clergy, declaring them totally in- 
dependent of the See of Rome, and vesting the choice of bishops 
in the departmental authorities. To this constitution each priest 
and prelate was required to adhere by a solenm oath. A subse- 
quent decree of the Assembly declared forfeiture of his benefice 
against whomsoever should hesitate; but the clergy of France 
showed in that trying moment, that they knew how to choose be- 
twixt sinning against their conscience, and suffering wrong at the 
hands of man. Their dependence on the See of Rome was a part 
of their creed, an article of their faith, which they would not 
compromise. The noble attitude of firmness and self-denial 
adopted by prelates and richly-beneficed clergymen, who had 
hitherto been thought more governed by levities of every kind 
than by regard to their profession, commanded for a time the 
respect of the Assembly, silenced the blasphemies of the hired 
assistants in the tribunes, and gave many to fear that, in depriv- 
ing the Church of its earthly power, the Assembly might but give 
them means to extend their spiritual dominion more widely, and 
awake an interest in their fate which slumbered during their pros- 
perity. " Beware what you do," said Montiosier. ** You may 
expel the bishop from his episcopal residence, but it will be only 
to open to him the cabins of the poor. If you take from his hands 
the cross of gold, he will display a cross of wood ; and it was by a 
cross of woc^ that the world was saved." ^ 

Summoned, one by one, to take the oath, or refuse it imder 
the consequences menaced, the Assembly, fearful of the effect of 
their fimmess, would scarce hear these sufferers speak a sylla- 
ble, save Yes or No. Their tumult on the occasion resembled 
the beating of drums to drown the last words of a martyr. Few, 

LacreteUe, torn, riii., p.^ 38. 
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indeed, were the priests who accepted the constitutional oath. 
There were in the number only three bishops. One had been a 
person of note — it was that Archbishop of Sens — that very car- 
dinal, whose maladministration of fifteen months had led to this 
mighty change. Another of the three Constitutional prelates 
was destined to be much more remarkable— it was the cele- 
brated Talleyrand, whose talents as a statesman have been so 
distinguished. 

The National Assembly failed totally in their attempts to found 
a national Church. The priests who took the oaths received 
neither reverence nor affection, and were only treated with de- 
cency by such as considered religion in the light of a useful poli- 
tical institution. They were alike despised by the sincere Catho- 
lic, and the declared infidel. All of real religious feeling or 
devotion that was left in France turned towards their ancient 
pastors, and though the impulse was not strong enough to coun- 
teract tiie revolutionary movement, it served, on many occasions, 
to retard and embarrass it.^ The experiment which had thus 
signally miscarried, was indeed as impolitic as it was unnecessary. 
It can only be imputed, on the one hand, to the fanaticism of the 
modem philosophers,' who expected, by this indirect course, to 
have degraded the Qiristian religion ; and, on the other, to the 
preconcerted determination of the Revolutionists, that no consi- 
deration should interfere with the plan of new-modelling the 
nation through all its institutions, as well of Church as of State. 

Victorious at once over altar and throne, mitre and coronet, 
King, Nobles, and Clergy, the National Assembly seemed, in 
feet, to possess, and to exert, that omnipotence, which has been 
imputed to the British Parliament. Never had any legislature 
made such extensive and sweeping changes, and never were such 
changes so easily accomplished. The nation was altered in all its 
relations ; its flag and its emblems were changed — every thing of 
a pubUc character was destroyed and replaced, down to the very 
title of the sovereign, who, no longer termed King of France 
and Navarre, was now called King of the French. The names 
and divisions of the provinces, which had existed for many years, 
were at once obliterated, and were supplied by a geographical 
partition of the territory into eighty-three departments, subdi- 
vided into six hundred districts, and these again portioned out 
into forty-eight thousand communities or municipalities. By 
thus recasting, as it were, the whole geographical relations of the 
separate territories of which France consisted, the Abb^ Sieyes 
designed to obliterate former recollections and distinctions, and 
to bring every thing down to the general level of liberty and 

» Mignet, torn. i.,JPP. 107, 121 ; Thiers, torn, i., pp. 240, 266. 

2 Mignet says, " The CoDstitational Church establishment was not the work 
of the modem philosophers, but was devised by the Jansenists, or rigid party." 
No doubt, the Jansenists, dupes of the philosophers,, fancied themseiTes guides 
instead of blind instruments. 
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equality. But it had an effect beyond what was proposed. 
While the provinces existed they had their separate capitals^ 
their separate privileges ; and those capitals, though in a subor- 
dinate rank, being yet the seats of provincial parliaments, had a 
separate consequence, inferior to, but yet distinct from, that of 
Paris. But when France became one single province, the im- 
portance of its sole capital, Paris, was increased to a most for- 
midable degree ; and during the whole Revolution, and through 
all its changes, whatever party held the metropolis was sure 
speedily to acquire the supreme power through the whole depart- 
ments ; and woe to those who made the fruitless attempt to set 
the sense or feelings of the nation in opposition to those of the 
capital I Kepublican or royalist was equally sure to perish in the 
rash attempt. 

The Parliaments of France, long the strongholds of liberty, now 
perished unnoticed, as men pull down old houses to clear the 
ground for modem edifices. The sale of offices of justice was 
formally abolished; the power of nominating the judges was 
taken from the crown ; the trial by jury, with inquests of accu- 
sation and conviction, corresponding to the grand and petty 
juries of England, were sanctioned and established. In thus 
clearing the channels of public justice, dreadfidly clogged as they 
had become during the decay of the monarchy, the National As- 
sembly rendered the greatest possible services to France, the 
good effects of which will long be felt. Other alterations were 
of a more doubtful character. There might be inunediate policy, 
but there was certainly much harshness, in wresting from the 
crown the power of granting pardons. If this was for fear lest 
grace should be extended to those condemned for the new crime 
of leeze-nation, or treason against the Constitution, the legisla- 
tors might have remembered how seldom the King dares to exer- 
cise this right of mercy in favour of an unpopular criminal. It 
requires no small courage to come betwixt the dragon and his 
wrath, the people and their victim. Charles I. dared not save 
Strafford. 

The National Assembly also recognised the freedom of the 
press ; and, in doing so, conferred on the nation a gift fraught 
with much good and some evil, capable of stimulating the worst 
passions, and circulating the most atrocious calumnies, and occa- 
sioning frequently the most enormous deeds of cruelty and injus- 
tice ; but ever bearing along with it the means of curing the very 
evils caused by its abuses, and of transmitting to futurity the 
sentiments of tiie good and the wise, so invaluable when the pas- 
sions are silenced, and the calm slow voice of reason and reflec- 
tion comes to obtain a hearing. The press stimulated massacres 
and proscriptions during the frightful period which we are ap- 
proaching ; but the press has also held up to horror the memory 
of the perpetrators, and exposed the artifices by which the actors 
were instigated. It is a rock on which a vessel may be indeed. 
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and is often wrecked; bat that same rock affords the -foundation 
of the brightest and noblest beacon. 

We might add to the weight of benefits which France unques- 
tionably owes to the Constituent Assembly, that they restored 
liberty of conscience by establishing univeisal toleration. But 
against this benefit must be set the violent imposition of the 
constitutional oath upon the Catholic clergy, which led afterwards 
to such horrible massacres of innocent and reverend victims, 
murdered in defiance of those rules of toleration, which, rather 
in scorn of religion of any kind than regard to men's consciences, 
the Assembly had previously adopted. 

Faithful to their plan of forming not a popular monarchy, but 
a species of royal republic, and stimulated by the real Republi- 
cans, whose party was daily gaining ground among their ranks, 
as well as by the howls and threats of those violent and outrage- 
ous demagogues, who, from the seats they had adopted in me 
Assembly, were now known by the name of the << Mountain," ' 
the framers of the Constitution had rendered it democratical in 
every point, and abridged the royal authority, till its powers be- 
came so dim and obscm^e as to merit Burke's happy illustration, 
when he exclaimed, speaking of the new-modelled French govern- 
ment, — 

" What seem'd its head, 

Thd likeness of a kingly crown had on." 

The crown was deprived of all appointments to civil offices, 
which were fiUed up by popular elections, the Constitutionalists 
being, in this respect, faithful to their own principles, which made 
the will of the people the source of all power. Never was such 
an immense patronage vested in the body of any nation at large, 
and the arrangement was politic in the immediate sense, as well 
as in conformity with the principles of those who adopted it ; for 
it attached to the new Constitution the mass of the people, who 
felt themselves elevated from villanage into the exercise of sove- 
reign power. Each member of the elective assembly of a muni- 
cipality, through whose collective votes bishops, administrators, 
judges, and other official persons received their appointments, felt 
for the moment, the importance which his privilege bestowed, and 
recognised in his own person, with correspon£ng self-compla- 
cency, a fraction, however small, of the inmiense community, now 
governed by those whom they themselves elected into office. The 
charm of power is great at all times, but exquisite to intoxica- 
tion to those to whom it is a novelty. 

Called to tiie execution of these high duties, which hitherto 
they had never dreamed of, the people at lax^ became ena- 
moured of their own privileges, carried them into every depart- 
ment of society, and were legislators and debaters, in season and 
out of season. The exercise even of the extensive privilege com- 

1 It was their custom to sit on the highest rows of bdnches in the hall. 
VOL. I. H 
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mitted to them, seemed too Umitod to these active dtizens. The 
Revolution appeared to have turned the heads of the whole lower 
classes, and lliose who had hitherto thought least of political 
rights, were now seized with the fury of deliberating, debating, 
and legislating, in all possible times and places. The soldiers on 
guard debated at the Oratoire — ^the journeymen tailors held a 
popular assembly at the Colonnade — ^the peruke-makers met at 
the Champs-Elys^es. In spite of the opposition of the national 
guard, three thousand shoemakers deliberated on the price of 
shoes in the Place Louis Quinze ; every house of call was con- 
verted into the canvassing hall of a political body ; and France 
for a time jHresented the singular picture of a country, where 
every one was so much involved in public business, that he had 
littie leisure to attend to his own. 

There was, besides, a general disposition to assume and prac- 
tise the military profession ; for the right of insurrection having 
been declared sacred, each citizen was to be prepared to discharge 
effectually so holy a duty. The citizens procured muskets to de- 
fend their property — ^the rabble obtained pikes to invade that of 
others — ^the people of every class every where possessed them- 
selves of arms, and the most peaceful burgesses were desirous 
of the honours of the epaulet. The children, with mimicry pro- 
per to their age, formed battalions on the streets, and the spirit 
in which they were formed was intimated by the heads of cats 
borne upon pikes in front of the juvenile revolutionists.^ 

In the departments, the fever of legislation was the same. 
Each district had its permanent committee, its committee 6f 
police, its military committee, civil committee, and committee of 
subsistence. Each committee had its president, its vice-presi- 
dent, and its secretaries. Each district was desirous of exercis- 
ing legislative authority, each committee of usurping the execi*- 
tive power.* Amid these subordinate conclaves, every theme of 
eulogy and enthusiasm referred to the Revolution which had 
made way for the power they enjoyed, every subject of epidemic 
alarm to the most distant return towards the ancient system 
which had left the people in insignificance. Rumour found a 
ready audience for every one of her thousand tongues ; Discord 
a prompt hand, in which she might place each of her thousand 
snakes. 

The AfiBiliation, as it was called, or close correspondence of the 
Jacobin Clubs in all their ramifications, tended to influence this 
political fever, and to direct its fury against the last remains of 
royalty. Exaggerated and unfounded reports of counter-revolu- 
tionary plots and aristocratical conspiracies, not a littie increased 
by the nuah conversation and impotent efforts of the nobility in 
some districts, were circulated with the utmost care ; and the 

1 M^moires dn Marquis det Ferrierefl, 1. HL 
» M^oires de BailU, 16 Aofilt 
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falsehood, which had been confuted at Paris, received new cur- 
rency in the departments ; as that which was of departmental 
growth was again circulated with eagerness in the metropolis. 
Thus, the minds of the people were perpetually kept in a state of 
excitation, which is not without its pleasures. They are of a na- 
ture pecuharly incompatible with soundness in judgment and mo- 
deration in action, but fiivDurable, in the same degree, to audacity 
of thought, and determination in execution. 

The royal prerogative of the King, so closely watched, was in 
appearance formicUble enough to be the object of jealousy and 
suspicion, but in reality a mere pageant which possessed no means 
either of attack or resistance. The King was said to be the or^an 
of the executive power, yet he had named but a small proportion 
of the officers in the army and navy, and those who received their 
appointments from a source so obnoxious, possessed Uttle credit 
amongst those whom they commanded. He was the nominal 
head of six ministers, who were perpetually liable to be question- 
ed by the Assembly, in which they might be called to defend 
themselves as criminals, but had no seat or vote to enable them to 
mingle in its debates. This was, perhaps, one of the greatest 
errors of the constitution ; for the relation whieh the ministers 
bore to the legislative body, was of such a limited and dependent 
nature, as excluded all ideas of confidence and cordiality. The 
King's person was said to be inviolable, but the frowning brows 
of a large proportion of his subjects, their public exclamations, 
and the pamphlets circulated against him, intimated very different 
doctrine. He might jn^pose to the Assembly the question of 
peace or war, but it remained with them to decide upon it. Lastly, 
the King had the much-grudged privilege of putting a veto on any 
decree of the legislative body, which was to have the effect of sus- 
pending the passing of the law until the proposition had been 
renewed in two successive Assemblies; after whieh the royal 
sanction was held as granted. This mode of arresting the pro- 
gress of any favourite law was likely to be as dangerous to the 
sovereign in its exercise, as the attempt to stop a carriage by 
catching hold of the wheel. In &ety whenever the King attempted 
to use t£is sole relic of monarchical power, he risked his life, and 
it was by doing so that he at length forfeited it. Among these 
mutilated features of sovereignty,, it is scarcely worth while to 
mention, that the King's effigy was still struck upon the public 
coin, and his name prefixed to public edicts. 

Small as was the share of public power whieh the new Consti- 
tution of France afforded to the crown, Louis, in outward sem- 
blance at least, appeared satisfied. He miade it a rule to adopt the 
advice of the Assembly on all occasions, and to sanction every 
decree which was presented to him. He accepted even that 
which totally changed the constitution of the Gallican Church. He 
considered himself, doubtless, as under forcible restraint, ever 
since he had been dragged in triumph from Versailles to Paris^ 
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and therefore complied with what was proposed to him, under the 
tadt protest that his acquiescence was dictated by force and fear. 
His pakioe was guarded by eight hundred men, with two pieces of 
cannon ; and al&ough this display of force was doubtless mtended 
by La Fayette to assure Louis's personal safety, yet it was no less 
certain that it was designed also to prevent his escape from the 
metropolis. The King had, therefore, good cause to conceive him- 
self possessed of the melancholy privilege of a prisoner, who can- 
not incur any legal obligation by acts which do not flow from free- 
will, and therefore fin£ a resource against oppression in the in- 
capacities which attend it. It was, however, carrying this privi- 
lege to the verge of dissimulation, nay, beyond it, when the King 
went, [Feb. 4,] apparently freely and voluntarily, down to the 
National Assembly, and, in a dignified and touching speech, 
(could it have been thought a sincere one,) accepted the Constitu- 
tion, made common cause with the regenerated nation, and de- 
clared himself the head of the Revolution.^ Constrained as he 
was by circumstances, anxious for his own safety, and that of his 
family, the conduct of Louis must not be too severely criticised ; 
but this step was unkingly as well as impolitic, and the unfortu- 
nate monarch gained nothing by abasing hinuself to the deceit 
which he practised at the urgency of his ministers, excepting the 
degradation attending a deception by which none are deceived. 
No one, when the heat of the first enthusiasm was over, gave the 
King credit for sincerity in his acceptance of the Constitution : 
the Royalists were revolted, and the Revolutionists could only 
regard the speech and accession as the acts of royal hypocrisy. 
Louis was openly spoken of as a prisoner ; and the public voice, 
in a thousand different forms, announced that his Me would be 
the penalty of any attempt to his detiverance. 

Meanwhile, the King endeavoured to work out his escape from 
Paris and the Revolution at once, by the means of two separate 
agents in whom alone he confided. 

The first was no other than Mirabeau — ^that very Mirabeau 
who had contributed so much to the Revolution, but who, an 
aristocrat at heart, and won over to the royal party by high pro- 
mises of wealth and advancement, at length laboured seriously to 
undo his own work.' His plan was, to use the Assembly itself, 
in which his talents, eloquence, and audacity, gave him so much 
influence, as the means of re-establishing tiie royal authority. 

I Pradhomme, torn, ii., p. 297- 

9 See Mienet, torn, i., p. 126; Lacretelle, torn, nil, p. 128. 

" 1 have nad in myhands a letter of Mirabean, written for the purpose ot 
being shown to the King. He there made offer of all his means to restore to 
France an efficient and respected, but a limited monarchy ; he made use, among 
others, of this remarkable expression : * I should lament to have laboured at 
nothing but a vast destruction.'"— M. db Stasl, toL i., p. 401. 

" He (Mirabeau) received for a short time a pension of 20,000 francs, or 
£800 a-month, first from the Comte D'Artois, and afterwards the King ; but he 
considered himself an agent intrusted with their afhirs, and he accepted those 
pensions not to be goTem«d by, but tP govern, thos^ who granted them."— Du- 
HONT, p. 230. 
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He proposed, as the final measui*e, that the King should retire 
from Paris to Compiegne, then under the government of the 
Marquis de Bouill^, and he conceived his own influence in the 
Assembly to be such, that he could have drawn thither, upon 
some reasonable terms of accommodation, a great majority of the 
members. It is certain he had the highest ascendency which any 
individual orator exercised over that body, and ;ivas the only one 
who dared to retort threats and defiance to the formidable Jaco- 
bins. *' I have resisted military and ministerial despotism," said 
he, when opposing a proposed law against the emigrants ; ^ can it 
be supposed I will yield to that of a club 1" — ^' By what right?" 
exdauned Groupil, " does Mirabeau act as a dictator in the Aisem- 
bly ? " — ^' Groupil," replied Mirabeau, " is as much mistaken when 
he calls me a dictator, as formerly when he termed me a Cata- 
line." — The indignant roar of the Jacobins bellowing from their 
boasted mountain, in vain endeavoured to interrupt him. — ^' Si- 
lence these thirty voices," said Mirabeau, at the fall pitch of his 
thundering voice ; and the volcano was silent at his bidding.^ Yet, 
possessed as he was of this mighty power, Mirabeau did not, per- 
haps, reflect how much less it would have availed him on the 
royal side, than when he sailed with all the wind and tide which 
the spirit of a great and general revolution could lend him. ^e 
was a man, too, as remarbible for his profligacy as his wonderful 
talents, and the chance which the King must have risked in em- 
barking with him, was like that of the prince in the tale, who 
escaped from a desert island by embarking on board a skiff drift- 
ing among dangerous eddies, and rowed by a figure half human 
and half tiger.* The experiment was prevented by the sudden 
and violent illness and death of Mirabeau, who fell a victim to his 
debaucheries.^ His death [April 2, 1791] was greatiy lamented, 
though it is probable that, had the Apostie of the Revolution 
lived much longer, he would either have averted its progress, or 
his dissevered limbs would have ornamented the pikes of those 
multitudes, who, as it was, followed him to the grave with wea- 
pons trailed, and howling and lamentation.^ 

1 Lacretelle, torn, ^ii., p. 1S6. 

9 Mirabeau bore much of his character imprinted on his person and features. 
He was short, bull-necked, and very strongly made. A quantity of thick matted 
hair hung round features of a coarse and exaffl»rated character, strongly scarred 
and seamed. " Figure to yoor mind," he said, describing his own countenance 
to a lady who knew him not, " a tiger who has had the small-poz." When he 
talked of confronting his opponents in the Assembly, his fayourite phrase was, 
« I will show them La Hure,'* that is, the boar's head, meaning his own tusked 
and shaggy countenance.— S. 

3 «« Muabeau knew that his end was approaching. * After my death," said 
be, ' the factions will share among themselves the shreds of the monarchy.' He 
suffered cruelly In the last days ot his life ; and, when no longer able to speak, 
wrote to his physician for a dose of opium, in these words of Hamlet, 'to die- 
to sleep.' He reoeiyed no consolation from religion."— M. db Stabl, vol. L, p. 
402. 

* " His iimeral obsequies were celebrated with extraordinary pomp by torch- 
light ; ao.000 national guards, and delegates from all the sections of Paris, ac- 
companied the corpse to the Pantheon, where it was placed by the nmaiaa of 
Des Cartes."— Lacabtjellx, torn. viiL, p. 135. 
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The Eingf s other confidant was the Marquis de Bonilld, a per- 
son entirely different from Mirabeau. He was a French soldier 
of the old stamp^ a Royalist by birth and disposition ; had gained 
considerable fame during the American war, and at the time 
of the Revolution was governor of Metz and Alsace. Bouill^ 
was endowed with a rare force of character, and proved able 
without having recourse to disguise of any kind, to keep the 
garrison of Metz in tolerable discipline during the general disso- 
lution of the army. The state of military insuborcUnation was so 
great, that La Fayette, and his party in the Assembly, not only 
liesitated to dismiss a general who was feared and obeyed by 
the regiments under his command, but, Rcn^alist as he was, they 
found themselves obliged to employ the Marquis de Bouill6 and 
his troops in subduing the formidable revolt of three regiments 
quartered at Nancy, which he accomplished with complete suc- 
cess, and such slaughter among the insurgents, as was likely to 
recommend subordination in ftiture. The Republican party of 
course gave this act of authority the name of a massacre of the 
people, and even the Assembly at large, though Bouill^ acted 
in consequence of their authority, saw with anxiety the increased 
importance of an avowed RoyaHst. La Fayette, who was Bou- 
illd's relation, spared no pains to gain him to the Constitutional 
side, while Bouill^ avowed publicly that he only retained his 
command in obedience to the King, and in the hope of serving 
him.* 

With this general, who had as yet preserved an authority that 
was possessed by no other Royalist in France, the King entered 
into a close though secret correspondence in cipher, which turned 
chiefly on the best mode of facilitating the escape of the royal 
family from Paris, where late incidents had rendered his abode 
doubly odious, and doubly dangerous. 

La Fayette's strength consisted in his popularity with the mid- 
dle classes of the Parisians, who, in the character of national 
guards, looked up to him as their commandant, and in general 
obeyed his orders in dispersing those tumultuous assemblies of 
the lower orders, which threatened danger to persons and pro- 
perty. But La Fayette, though fixed in his principle to pre- 
serve monarchy as a part of the constitution, seems to have been 
always on cold and distrustful terms with ihe monarch person- 
ally. He was perpetually trying his own feelings, and those 
whom he influenced, by the thermometer, and became alarmed if 
his own loyalty or theirs arose above the most tepid degree. 

Two marked incidents served to show that the civic guard 
were even less warm than their commandant in zeal for the royal 
person. 

The national guard, headed by La Fayette, together with the 
edict respecting martial law, had, as we have observed, greatly 

I TouJoDgoon, torn. L, p. 242; Mignet, torn, i., p. 132. 
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contributed to the restoration of order in Paris, by checking, and 
dispersing, upon various occasions, those disorderly assemblies 
of rioters, whose violence and cruelty had dishonoured the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. But die spirit which raised these 
commotions was unabated, and was carefully nourished by the 
Jacobins and all their subordinate agents, whose popularity lay 
among the rabble, as that of the Constitutionalists cUd with the 
citizens. Among the current falsehoods of the day, arose a re- 
port that the old castle of Vincennes, situated about three miles 
from Paris, was to be used as a state prison in place of the Bas- 
tile. A large mob marched from the suburb called Saint Antoiue, 
the residence of a great number of labourers of the lowest or- 
der, already distinguished by its zeal for the revolutionary doc- 
trines. [Feb. 20.] They were about to commence the destruc- 
tion of the ancient castle, when the vigilant commandant of 
Paris arrived, and dispersed them, not without bloodshed. In 
the meantime, the few Royalists whom Paris still contained, be- 
came akumed lest this tumult, though beginning in another quar- 
ter, might be turned against the person of the King. For his 
protection about three hundred gentlemen repaired to the Tuile- 
ries, armed with sword canes, short swords, pistols, and such 
other weapons as could be best concealed about their persons, 
as they went through the streets. Their services and zeal were 
graciously acknowledged by the unfortunate Louis, little accus- 
tomed of late to such marks of devotion. But when La Fayette 
returned to the palace, at the head of his grenadiers of the na- 
tional guard, he seems not to have been ill pleased that the m- 
trusion of these gentlemen gave him an opportunity of showing, 
that if he had £spersed the revolutionary mob of the Faux- 
bourgs, it was without any undue degree of affection to the royal 
cause. He felt, or affected, extreme jealousy of the armed aris- 
tocrats whom he found in the Tuileries, and treated them as 
men who had indecently thrust themselves into the palace, to 
usurp the duty of defending the King's person, by law consigned 
to the national guard. To appease tiie jealousy of the civic sol- 
diers, the King issued his commands upon the Royalists to lay 
down their arms. He was no sooner obeyed by those, to whom 
alone out of so many millions he could still issue his commands, 
than a most scandalous scene ensued. The soldiers, falling upon 
the unfortunate gentiemen, expelled them from the palace with 
blows and insult, applying to tiiem the name of ^ Knights of the 
Poniard," afterwards often repeated in revolutionary objurgation. 
The vexation and sorrow of the captive prince had a severe ef- 
fect on his health, and was followed by indisposition. 

The second incident we have alluded to intimated even more 
directly the personal restraint in which he was now held. Early 
in spring [April 18,] Louis had expressed his purpose of going 
to Saint Cloud, under the pretext of seeking a diange of air, but 
in reality, it may be supposed, for the purpose of ascertaming 
what degree of liberty he would be permitted to exercise. The 
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royal carriages were drawn out, and the King and Queen had 
already mounted theirs, when the cries of the spectators, echoed 
by those of the national guards who were upon duty, declared that 
the King should not be permitted to leave the Tuileries. La 
Fayette arrived — commanded, implored, threatened the refrac- 
tory guards, but was answered by their unanimous refusal to obey 
his orders. After the scene of tumult had lasted more than an 
hour, and it had been clearly proved that La Fayette^s autho- 
rity was unable to accomplish his purpose, the royal persons re- 
turned to the palace, now their absolute and avowed prison.^ 

La Fayette was so much moved by this affront, that he laid 
down his commission as commandant of the national guard ; and 
although he resumed it, upon the general remonstrances and ex- 
cuses of the corps, it was not without severely reproaching them 
for their want of discipline, and intimating justly, that the re- 
spect they showed ought to be for his rank and office, not for 
his person. 

Meantime, the natural inferences firom these cruel lessons, drove 
the King and Queen nearly desperate. The events of the 28th 
of February had shown that they were not to be permitted to 
introduce their friends or defenders within the fatal walls which 
inclosed them.; those of the 18th April proved, that they were 
not allowed to leave their precincts. To fly from Paris, to 
gather around him such faithful subjects as might remain, 
seemed, though a desperate resource, the only one which re- 
mained to the unhappy monarch, and the preparations were al- 
ready made for the fatal experiment. 

The Marquis de Bouill^ had, under various pretences, formed 
a camp at Montmedy, and had drawn thither some of the troops 
he could best depend upon ; but such was the universal indispo- 
sition, both of the soldiery and the people of every description, 
that the general seems to have entertained almost no hope of 
any favourable result for the royal cause.* The King's Hfe 
might have been saved by his escaping into foreign parts, but 
there was hardly any prospect of restormg the monarchy. 

The history of the unhappy Journey to Varennes is weU known. 
On the night between the 20th and 21st of June, Louis and his 
Queen, with their two children, attended by the Princess Eliza- 
beth and Madame de Tourzel, and escorted by three gentiemen 
of the gardes du corps, set out in disguise from Paris. The 
King left behind him a long manifesto, inculpating the Assembly 
for various political errors, and solemnly protesting against the 
acts of government to which he had been compelled, as he stated, 
to give his assent, during what he termed his captivity, which 
he seemed to have dated from his compulsory residence in the 
Tuileries.' 

1 Lacretelle, torn. TiiL, p. 220. 

> Mignet, torn, i., p. 132; Thiers, torn, i., p. 287. 

a See Annual Register, toI. xxxiii.« p. 131. 
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The very first person whom the Queen encountered m the 
streets was La Fayette himself, as he crossed the Place du Ca- 
rousel.^ A hundred other dangers attended the route of the un- 
fortunate fugitives, and the hair-breadth escapes by which they 
profited, seemed to intimate the favour of fortune, while they 
only proved her mutability. An escort placed for them at the 
Pont de Sommeville, had been withdrawn, after their remaining 
at that place for a time had excited popular suspicion. At Saint 
Menehould they met a small detachment of dragoons, stationed 
there by Bouille', also for their escort. But while they halted to 
change horses, the King, whose features were remarkable, was 
recognised by Drouet, a son of the postmaster. The young 
man was a keen revolutionist, and resolving to prevent the 
esisape of the sovereign, he mounted a horse, and pushed for- 
wards to Varennes to prepare the municipality for the arrival of 
the King. 

Two remarkable chances seemed to show that the good angel 
of Louis still strove in his favour. Drouet was pursued by a 
resolute Royalist, a quartermaster of dragoons, who suspected 
his purpose, and followed him with the design of preventing it, 
at all hazards. But Drouet, better acquainted with the road, 
escaped a pursuit which might have been fatal to him. The other 
incident was, that Drouet for a time pursued the road to Verdun, 
instead of that to Varennes, concluding the King had taken the 
former direction, and was only undeceived by an accident. 

He reached Varennes, and found a ready disposition to stop 
the flight of the unhappy prince. The King was stopped at Va- 
rennes and arrested ; tiie national guards were called out — ^the 
dragoons refused to fight in the King's defence — an escort of 
hussars, who might have cut a passage, arrived too late, acted 
with reluctance, and finally deserted the town. Still there re- 
mained one last throw for their freedom. If the time could have 
been protracted but for ati hour and a half, Bouilld would have 
been before Varennes at the hesud of such a body of faithful 
and disciplined troops as might easily have dispersed the national 
miUtia. He had even opened a correspondence with the royal 
prisoners through a faithful emissary who ventured into Varen- 
nes, and obtained speech of the King ; but could obtain no an- 
swer more decided than that, being a prisoner, Louis declined giv- 
ing any orders. Finally, almost all the troops of the Marquis 
de BouilM declared against the King and in favour of the nation, 
tending to show the littie chance which existed of a &,vourable 
issue to the King's attempt to create a Royalist force. The 

1 " To deceive any one that might folloTr, we drore ahont several streets : 
at last we returned to the Little Carousel. My brother was fast asleep at the 
bottom of the carriage. We saw M. de la Fayette go by, who had been at 
my Other's cowher. There we remained, waitins a full hour, ignorant of what 
was going on. Never did time appear so tedious."— Duchess of Angoulbm a's 
Ai»rr<rt<w,p.ft 
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Marquis himself made his escape with difficulty iuto the Austrian 
territories.^ 

The Parisians in general, but especially tlie Legislative Assem- 
bly, had been at first astounded, as if by an earthquake. The 
King's escape seemed to menace his instant return at the head 
of aristocratical levies, supported by foreign troops. Reflection 
made most men see, as a more probable termination, that the 
dynasty of the Bourbons could no longer hold the crown; and 
that the government, already so democratical in principle, must 
become a republic in all its forms.^ The Constitutionalists, 
grieved that their constitution required a monarchical head ; the 
Kepubhcans rejoiced, for it had long been their object to abolish 
the kingly office. Nor did the anarchists of the Jacobin Club 
less exult ; for the events which had taken place, and their pro- 
bable consequences, were such as to animate the revolutionary 
spirit, exasperate the public mind, prevent the return of order, 
and stimulate the evil passions of lawless ambition, and love of 
blood and rapine. 

But La Fayette was determined not to relinquish the constitu- 
tion he had formed, and, in spite of the unpopularity of the royal 
dignity, rendered more so by this frustrated attempt to escape, 
he was resolved to uphold it ; and was joined in this purpose by 
Bamave and others, who did not always share his sentiments, 
but who thought it shame, apparently, to show to the world, that 
a constitution, framed for immortality upon the best political 
principles of the most accomplished statesmen in France, was so 
slightly built, as to part and go asunder at the first shock. The 
purpose of the commandant of Paris, however, was not to be ac- 
complished without a victory over the united strength of the 
Republican and Jacobinical parties, who on their part might be 
expected to put in motion on the occasion their many-handed re- 
volutionary engine, an insurrection of the people. 

1 Bouill^'s Memoirs, pp. 275-290 ; Lacretelle, torn, viii, p. 258. 

s The following anecdote will serve to show hj what means this conclusion 
was insinuated into the public mind. A group in the Palais Ro3^ were dis- 
cussing in great alarm the consequences of the King^s flight, when a man, 
dressed in a thread-bare great-coat, leaped upon a chair and addressed them 
thus :— " Citizens, listen to a tale, which shall not be a long one. A certain 
well-meaning Neapolitan was once on a time startled in his evening walk, bv 
the astounding intelligence that the Pope was dead. He had not recovered 
his astonishment, when behold he is informed of a new disaster, — the King of 
Naples was also no more. * Surely,* said the worthy Neapolitan, 'the sun 
must vanish from heaven at such a combination of fatalities.' But they did 
not cease here. The Archbishop of Palermo, he is informed, has also died 
suddenly. Overcome by this last shock he retired to bed, but not to sleep. 
In the morning he was disturbed in hismelancholv reverie by a rumbling noise* 
which he recognised at once to be the motion of the wooden instrument which 
makes macaroni. * Aha !' says the good man, starting up, ' can I trust my 
ears ?— The Pope is dead— the King of Naples is dead— the Bishop of Palermo 
is dead— yet my neighbour the baker makes macaroni ! Come! The lives of 
these great folk are not then so indispensable to the world after all."* The 
man in the great-coat jumped down and disappeared. " I have caught his 
meaning," said a woman amongst the listeners. " He has told us a tale, and 
it begins like all taXe»— There was once a King and a Queen."^S. 
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Such was tlie state of political opinions, when the unfortunate 
Louis was brought back to Paris.' He was, with his wife and 
children, covered with dust, dejected with sorrow, and exhausted 
with fatigue. The faithful gardes du corps who had accompanied 
their flight, sate bound like felons on the driving seat of the car- 
riage. His progress was at first silent and unhonoured. The 
guard did not present arms — ^the people remained covered — no 
man said God bless him. At another part of the route, a num- 
ber of the rabble precipitated themselves on the carriage, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that the national guards and some 
deputies, could assure it a safe passage.^ Under such auspices 
were the royal family committed once more to their old prison of 
the Tuileries. 

Meantime the crisis of the King's fate seemed to be approach- 
ing. It was not long ere the poHtical parties had an opportunity 
of trying their respective force. A meeting was held, upon the 
motion of the Republican and Jacobinical leaders, in the Champ 
de Mars, [July 17,] to subscribe a petition^ for the dethronement 
of the King, couched in the boldest and broadest terms. There 
was in this plain a wooden edifice raised on scaffolding, called 
the Altar of the Country, which had been erected for the cere- 
mony of the Federation of 14th July, 1790, when the assembled 
representatives of the various departments of France took their 
oath to observe the constitution. On this altar the petition was 
displayed for signature ; but each revolutionary act required a 
preliminary libation of blood, and the victims on this occasion 
were two wretched invalids, whom the rabble found at breakfast 
under the scaffolding whidi supported the revolutionary altar, 
and accused of a design to blow up the patriots. To accuse was 
to condemn. They were murdered without mercy, and their 
heads paraded on pikes, became as usual the standards of the in- 
surgent citizens.^ 

The municipal officers attempted to disperse the assemblage, 
but to no purpose. Bailli, mayor of Paris, together with La 
Fayette, resolved to repel force by force ; martial law was pro- 
clauned, and its signal, the red flag, was displayed firom the Hotel 

1 Three commissioners, Petion, La Tour Maubourg, and Bamave, were sent 
to reconduct the fugitives to Paris. They met them at Epemay, and travelled 
with them to the Tuileries. During the journey, Bamave, though a stem Re- 
publican, was so melted by the graceful dignity of the Queen, and impressed 
with the good sense and benevolence of the King, that he became inclined 
to the royal cause, and ever after supported their fortunes. His attentions to 
the Queen were so delicate, and his conduct so gentle, that she assured Madame 
Campan, that she foivave him all the injuries he had inflicted on her family.— 
Thibrs, tom. i., p. m 

s " Count de Dampierre, a nobleman inhabiting a chateau near the road, 
approaching to kiss the hand of the King, was instantly pierced by several 
balls from the escort ; his blood sprinkled the royal carnage, and his remains 
were tom to pieces by the savage3."— Lacrbtallb, tom. viii, p. 271 ; M. dk . 
Cahpan, tom. ii., p. lo4. 

» Drawn up by Brissot, author of the Patrii^ Franfaise. 

* Lacretelle, tom. viii., p, 311. 
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de Ville. La Fayette, with a body of grenadiers, arrived in the 
Champ de Mars. He was received with abuse, and execrations 
of ** Down with La Fayette ! Down with noartial law!" followed 
by a volley of stones. The commandant gave orders to fire, and 
was on tins occasion most promptly obeyed ; for the grenadiers 
pouring their shot directly into the crowd, more than a hundred 
men hiy dead at the first volley. The Champ de Mars was empty 
in an instant, and the constituted authority, for the first time 
since the Revolution conmienced, remained master of a contested 
field. La Fayette ought to have followed up this triumph of the 
legal force, by giving a triumph to the law itself, in the trial and 
conviction of some of his prisoners, selecting particularly the agi- 
tators employed by the Qub of Jacobins ; but he thought he had 
done enough in frightening these harpies back to tiieir dens. 
Some of their leaders sought and found refuge among the Re- 
publicans, which was not, in that hour of danger, very willingly 
granted.^ Marat, and many others who had been hitherto die 
undaunted and unwearied instigators of the rabble, were com- 
pelled to skulk in obscurity for some time after this victory of the 
Champ de Mars, which the Jacobins felt severely at the time, 
and forgot not afterwards to avenge most cruelly.^ 

This victory led to the triumph of the Constitutionalists in the 
Assembly. The united exertions of those who argued against the 
deposition of Louis, founding their reasoning upon that constitu- 
tional law, which declares the King inviolable in his person, over- 
powered tiie party who loudly called on the Assembly to proclaim 
his forfeiture, or appoint his trial. The Assembly clogged, how- 
ever, the future inviolability of the King with new penalties. If 
the King, having accepted the constitution, should retract, thoy , 

decreed he should be considered as abdicated. If he should 
order his army, or any part of it, to act against the nation, this . 
should, in like manner, be deemed an act of abdication ; and an | 
abdicated monarch, it was fiurther decreed, should become an ! 
ordinary citizen, answerable to the laws for every act he had done ' 
«ince the act of abdication. 

The constitution, with the royal immunity thus curtailed and 
maimed, was now again presented to the King, who again ac- 
cepted it purely and sunply, in terms which, while they excited 
acclamation from the Aasembly, were but feebly echoed from 
the gallery, [September 14.] The legislators were glad to make 
a virtue of necessity, and complete their constitutional code, 
though in a precarious manner ; but the hearts of the people were 
now decidedly alienated from the King, and, by a strange concur- 
rence of misfortune, mixed with some errors, Louis, whose genu- 
ine and disinterested good intentions ought to have made him the 
darling of his subjects, had now become the object of their jea- 
lousy and detestation. 

» M&noires de Mad. Roland, art. " Bo6er<,"— S.-Cpart i., p. IS?."* 
> Thien, torn, i., p. 312. 
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Upon reviewing the measures which had been adopted on the 
King's return to Paris, historians will probably be of opinion, 
that it was impolitic in the Assembly to offer the constitutional 
crown to Louis, and imprudent in that unhappy prince to accept 
it under the conditions annexed On the former point it must 
be remembered, that these innovators, who had changed every 
thing else in the state, could, upon principle, have had no hesi- 
tation to alter the person or ihe dynasty of their sovereign. Ac- 
cording to the sentiments which they had avowed, the King, as 
well as the Nobles and Gergy, was in their hands, as clay in 
that of the potter, to be used or thrown away at pleasure. The 
present King, in the manifesto left behind him on his flight, had 
protested to all Europe against the system of which he was made 
the head, and it was scarcely possible that his sentiments could 
be altered in its favour, by tiie circumstances attending his un- 
willing return from Yarennes. The Assembly, therefore, acting 
upon their own principles, should have at once proceeded on the 
idea that his flight was a virtual abdication of the crown — ^they 
should have made honourable provision for a prince placed in so 
uncommon a situation, and suffered him to enjoy in Spain or 
Italy an honourable independence, so soon as the storm was 
ended which threatened them from abroad. In the meanwhile, 
the person of the King would have been a pledge in their hands, 
which might have given them some advantage in treating with 
the foreign princes of his family, and the potentates of Europe in 
general. The general policy of this appears so obvious, that it 
was probably rather the difficulty of arranging in what hands the 
executive authority should be lodged, than any preference of 
Louis XVI., which induced the Assembly again to deposit it in 
his hands, shorn, in a great measure, even of the limited conse- 
quence and privileges constitutionally annexed to it* La Fayette 
and his party perhaps reckoned on the King's spirit having given 
way, from observing how unanimously the people of France were 
disposed in favour of the new state of things, and may have 
trusted to his accommodating himself, therefore, without further 
resistance, to act the part of the unsubstantial pageant which the 
constitution assigned him. 

If it was impolitic in the Constitutionalists to replace the crown 
upon the head of Louis, it was certainly unworthy of that mo- 
narch to accept it, unless invested with such a degree of power 
as might give him some actual weight and preponderance in the 

1 " Mr. Fox told me in Endand, in 1793, that at the time of the King's de- 
parture to Varennes, he shoald have wished that he had been allowed to quit 
the kinsdom in peace."— M. db Staxl, toI. i., p. 408. 

Napoleon saia at St. Helena :— " The National Assembly nerer committed 
so great an error as in bringing back the King from Varennes. A fiigitiTe 
and powerless, he was hastening to the frontier, and in a few hours would 
have been out of the French temtorj. What should they have done in these 
circumstances ? Clearly facilitated his escape, and declared the throne vacant 
by his desertion. They would thus have avoided the infamy of a regicide go- 
vernment, and attained their great object of republican institutions." 
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system. Till his flight to Yarennes, the King's dislike to the con- 
stitution was a secret in his own bosom, which might indeed be 
suspected from circumstances, but which could not be proved ; 
and which, placed as he was, the King was entitled to conceal, 
since his real sentiments could not be avowed consistently with 
his personal safety. But now this veil was torn aside, and he 
had told all Europe in a public declaration, that he had been act- 
ing under constraint, since the time he was brought in triumph 
from Versailles to Paris. It would certainly have been most 
dignified in Louis to have stood or fallen in conformity with this 
declaration, made on the only occasion which he had enjoyed 
for such a length of time, of speaking bis own free sentiments. 
He should not, when brought back to his prison, have resumed 
the submission of a prisoner, or affected to accept as a desirable 
boon, the restoration, as it might be called, and that in a muti- 
lated state, of a soverdgnty, which he had voluntarily abandoned, 
at such extreme personal risk. His resolutions were too flexi- 
ble, and too much at the mercy of circumstances, to be royal or 
noble. Charles I., even in the Isle of Wight, treated with his 
subjects, as a prisoner indeed, but still as a King, refusing to 
accede to such articles as, in his own mind, he was determined 
not to abide by. Louis, we conceive, should have returned the 
same answer to the Assembly which he did to the royalist officer 
at Varennes, « that a prisoner could give no orders, and make no 
concessions." He should not^ like a bird which has escaped and 
been retaken, forget the notes which he uttered when at freedom, 
and return to his set and prescribed prison-song the instant that 
the cage again enclosed him. No man, above all, no king, should 
place the language of his feelings and sentiments so much at the 
disposal of fortune. An adherence to the sentiments expressed 
in his voluntary declaration, might, it is possible, have afforded 
him the means of making some more favourable composition ; 
whereas, the affectation of willing submission to the same force 
which his own voice had so lately proclaimed illegal, could but 
make the unhappy King suspected of attempting a deceit, by 
which no one could be deceived. But the difficulties of his situa- 
tion were great, and Louis might well remember the proverb, 
which places the grave of deposed sovereigns close to their pri- 
son-gates. He might be persuaded to temporize with the party 
which still offered to preserve a show of royalty in the constitu- 
tion, until time or circumstances permitted lum to enlarge its 
basis. In the meantime, if we can believe Bertrand de Mole- 
ville, Louis avowed to him the determination to act under the 
constitution with all sincerity and good faith ; but it must be 
owned, that it would have required the virtues of a saint to have 
enabled him to make good this pledge, had the success of the Aus- 
trians, or any strong counter-revolutionary movement, tempted 
him to renounce it At all events, the King was placed in a 
doubtful and suspicious position towards the people of France^ 
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who must necessarily have viewed with additional jealousy the 
head of a government, who, avowedly discontented with the share 
of power fdlotted to him, had nevertneless accepted it, — ^like the 
unpoverished gamester, who will rather play for small stakes than 
be cut out of tilie game. 

The work of the constitution being thus accomplished, the Na- 
tional, or, as it is usually called, the Constituent Assembly, dis- 
solved itself, [Sept 29,] agreeably to the vow thepr had pro- 
nounced in the Tennis-court at Versailles. The constitution, that 
structure which they raised for immortality, soon afterwards be- 
came ruinous ; but in few assemblies of statesmen have greater 
and more varied talents been assembled. Their debates were 
often fierce and stormy, their mode of arguing wild and vehe- 
ment, their resolutions sudden and ill-considered. These were 
the faults partly of the French character, which is peculiarly 
open to sudden impulses, partly to the great changes perpetu- 
ahy crowding upon them, and to the exciting progress of a revo- 
lution which hurried all men into extravagance. On the other 
hand, they respected freedom of debate ; and the proscription 
of members of their body, for maintaining and declaring their 
sentiments, in opposition to that of the majority, is not to be 
found in their records, though so fearfidly frequent in those of 
theur successors. Their main and master error was the attempt 
to do too much, and to do it all at once. The parties kept no 
terms with each other, would wait for no conviction, and make 
no concession. It was a war for life and death betwixt men, 
who, had they seen more calmly for their country and for them- 
selves, would rather have sacrificed some part of the theoretical 
exactness of principle on which they insisted, to the opportu- 
nity of averting practical evil, or attaining practical good. The 
errors of the Assembly were according^ those of extremes. 
They had felt the weight of the feudal chains, and they destroyed 
the whole nobility. The monarch had been too powerful for the 
liberties of the subject — ^they now bound him as a slave at the 
feet of the legislative authority. Their arch of Uberty gave way, 
because they hesitated to place upon it, in the shape of an effi- 
cient executive government, a weight sufficient to keep it steady. 
Yet to these men France was indebted for the first principles 
df civil liberty. They kindled the flame, though they could 
not regulate it ; and such as now enjoy its temperate warmth 
should have sympathy for the errors of those to whom they owe 
a boon so inestimable ; — nor should this sympathy be the less, 
that so many perished in the conflagration, which, at the com- 
mencement, they had fanned too rashly. They did even more, 
for they endeavoured to heal the wounds of the nation by pass- 
ing an act of general anmesty, which at once placed in security 
the Jacobins of the Champ de Mars, and the unfortunate com- 
panions of the Kine's flight This was one of their last and 
wisest decrees, could they have enforced its observance by their 



successors. 
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The adieus which tliey took of power were anything but pro- 
phetic. They pronounced the Revolution ended, and ^e Consti- 
tution completed — the one was but commencing, and the other 
was baseless as a morning dream. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Legislative Assembly — Its Composition — Constitutionalists — Giron^ 
aists or Brissotins — Jacobins — V'leics and Saitiments of Jf'ordgn 
Nations — England — Views of Hie Tories and Whigs — Ana- 
charsis Clootz — A ustria — Prussia — Russia — Sweden — Emigra- 
tion of the French Princes and Cleray — InereoMng Unpopu- 
la/rity of Louis from this Cause — Death of the Emperor Leopold, 
and its Effects — France declares War — Views and Interests of 
the different Parties in France at this Period — Decree against 
Monsieur — Louis interposes his Veto — Decree against the Priests 
who should refuse the Constitutional Oath — Louis again interposes 
his Veto — Consequences of these Refusals — Fctll of De Lessart 
— Ministers now chosen from the Brissotins — All Parties fa- 
xourcMe to Wa/r, 

The First, or Constituent Assembly, in destroying almost all 
which existed as law in France, when they were summoned to- 
gether as States-Greneral, had preserved, at least in form, the 
name and power of a monarch. The Legislative Assembly, 
which succeeded them, seemed preparing to destroy the symbol 
of royalty which their predecessors had left standing, though 
surrounded by repubUcan enactments. 

The composition of this second body of representatives was 
much more unfavourable to the royal cause than that of those 
whom they succeeded. In a bad hour for France and them- 
selves, the Constituent Assembly had adopted two regulations, 
which had the same disabling effect on their own political interest, 
as the celebrated self-denying ordinance in the Long Parliament 
had upon that of the Presbyterians. By the first of these decrees, 
the members of the Constituent Assembly were rendered inca- 
pable of being elected to that which should succeed its disso- 
lution : by the second, they were declared ineligible to be mini- 
sters of the crown, until two years had elapsed after their sit- 
ing as legislators.^ Those individuals who had already acquired 
some political knowledge and information, were thus virtually ex- 
cluded from the counsels of the state, and pronounced inadmis- 
sible into the service of the crown. This exclusion was adopted 
upon the wild principle of levelling, which was one prime moving 
spring of the Revolution, and which affected to destroy even the 
natural aristocracy of talents. " Who are the dAstinguished mem- 
bers whom the speaker mentions 1" said a Jacobin orator, in the 

1 Mignet, torn, i, p. 141 ; Dnmont, p. 244. 
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true spirit of this imaginary equality ; — '^ There are no members 
of the Assembly more distinguished than others by talents or 
skill, any more than by birth or rank — We are all equal."^ 
Rare words indeed, and flattering, doubtless, to many in the 
Assembly. Unhappily no legislative decree can give sense to 
folly, or experience to ignorance ; it could only prevent a certain 
portion of wisdom and talent from being called into the service' 
of the country. Both King and people were necessarily obliged 
to put their confidence in men of inexperience in business, liable 
to act with all the rashness by which inexperience is generally 
attended. As the Constituent Assembly contained the first and 
readiest choice among the men of ability whom France had in her 
bosom, it followed timt the second Assembly could not be equal 
to the first in abundance of talent ; but still the Legislative As- 
sembly held in its ranks many men of no ordinary acquirements, 
and a few of a corresponding boldness and determination of cha- 
racter. A slight review of the parties into which it was divided, 
wiU show how much the influence of the crown was lowered in 
the scale. 

There was no party remained which could be termed strictly 
or properly Royalist Those who were attached to the old mo- 
narchy of France were now almost all exiles, and there were left 
but few even of that second class of more moderate and more 
reasonable Royalists, who desired to establish a free constitution 
on the basis of an effective monarchy, strong enough to protect 
the laws against license, but not sufficiently predominant to alter 
or overthrow them. Cazal^,' whose chivalrous defence of the 
nobility, — Maury,' whose eloquent pleadings for the Church, — 
had so often made an honourable but vain struggle against the 
advances of revolution, were now silent and absent, and the few 
feeble remnants of their party had ranged themselves with the 
Constitutionalists, who were so far favourers of monarchy as it 
made part of their fiEivourite system — and no farther. La Fay- 
ette continued to be the organ of that party, and had assembled 
under his banners Duport,^ Bamave, Lameth, all of whom had 
striven to keep pace with the headlong spirit of the Revolution, 
but, being outstripped by more active and forward champions of 
the popiilar cause, now shifted ground, and formed a union with 
those who were disposed to maintain, that the present constitu- 

1 " One eTeniojg M. de Narbonne made uM of this expression : * I appeal to 
the most distinguished members of this AssembW.' At that moment the whole 
party of the Mountain rose up in a fury, and Merlin, Bazire, and Chabot, de- 
clared, that 'all the deputies were equally distintpiished.'"— M. db Stabl, 
torn, ii., p. 39. 

> Cazal^ one of the most brilliant orators of the Assembly, was bom at Gre^ 
nade-»ur-la-Garonne in 1752. He died in 18U5. In 1821, Les Ducourt el Opin- 
ioni de Caaaiit were published at Paris, in an octaro volume. 

8 Shortly after the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly. Maury retired to 
Italy, where he became a cardinal. In 1806, he returned to France, and in 1810 
was made, by Napoleon, Archbishop of Paris. He died at Rome in 1817- 

* After the 10th of August, 1792, Duport fled to Switzerland, where he died in 
1798. 

VOL. I. I 
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tioD was adapted to all the purposes of free and effectual govem- 
ment, and that, by its creation, all farther revolutionary measures 
were virtually superseded. 

In stem opposition to those admirers of the constitution, stood 
two bodies of unequal numbers, strength, and efficacv ; of which 
the first was determined that the Revolution should never stop 
until the down&ll of the monarchy, while the second entertained 
the equally resolved purpose of urging these changes still farther 
onwards, to the total destruction of all civil order, and the esta- 
blishment of a government, in which terror and violence should 
be the ruling principles, to be wielded by the hands of the dema- 
goe^ues who dared to nourish a scheme so nefarious. We have 
indicated the existence of both these parties in the first, or Con- 
stituent Assembly; but in the second, called the Legislative, 
they assumed a more decided form, and appeared united towards 
the abolition of royalty as a conunon enc^ though certain, when 
it was attained, to di^^ute with each other the use which 'was to 
be made of the victory. In the words of Shakspeare, they were 
determined 

" To lay this Anaien eren with the gronnd. 
Then, after, fight who should be long of it." > 

The first of these parties took its most common denomination 
from the Gironde, a department which sent most of its members 
to the Convention. Condorcet, dear to science, was one of this 
party, and it was often named from Brissot, another of its princi- 
pal leaders. Its most distinguished champions were men bred as 
lawyers in the south of France, who had, by mutual flattery, and 
the habit of living much together, acquired no small portion of 
that self-conceit and overweening opinion of each other's talents, 
which may be frequently found among small provincial associa- 
tions for political or literary purposes. Many had eloquence, and 
most of them a high fund of entiiusiasm, which a classical educa- 
tion, and their intimate communication with each other, where 
each idea was caught up, lauded, re-echoed, and enhanced, had 
exalted into a spirit of republican zeaL They doubtless had per- 
sonal ambition, but in general it seems not to have been of a low 
or selfish character. Their aims were often honourable though 
visionary, and they marched with great courage towards their 
proposed goal, with the vain purpose of erecting a pure republic, 
in a state so disturbed as that of France, and by hands so polluted 
as those of their Jacobin associates.^ It will be recorded, how- 
ever, to the disgrace of their pretensions to stem republican vir- 
tue, that the Girondists were willing to employ, for the accom- 
plishment of their purpose, those base and guilty tools which 
afterwards effected their own destmction. They were for using 
the revolutionary means of insurrection and violence, until the 

1 King John, act ii., so. i. 

s DumoBt, p. 272 ; Mignet, torn, i, p. lU. 
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repubCc shonld be established, and no longer ; or in the words of 
the satirist, 

'* For letting Rapine loose, and Mnrther, 

To rage just so far, bat no farther ; 

And setting al) the land on fire 

To l^am t' a ae&ntling, but no higher.'* i 

The Jacobins, — ^ihe second of these parlies, — ^were allies of the 
Brissotins, with the ulterior purpose of urging the revolutionary 
force to the uttermost, but using as yet the belter of their republi- 
can mantle. Robespierre, who, by an affectation of a frugal and 
sequestered course of life, preserved among the multitude the title 
of the Incorruptible, might be considered as the head of the 
Jacobins, if they had indeed a leader more than wolves have, 
which tune their united voices to the cry of him who bays the 
loudest. Danton, inexorable as Robespierre himself, but less 
prudent because he loved gold and pleasure as well as blood and 
power, was next in authority. Marat, who loved to talk of mur- 
der as soldiers do of battles ; the wretched Collot d'Herbois, a 
broken-down player ; Chabot, an ex-capuehin ;* with many other 
men of desperate character, whose moderate talents were eked 
out by the most profligate efirontery, formed the advanced-guard 
of this party, soiled with every species of crime, and accustomed 
to act their parts in the management of those dreadful insurrec- 
tions, which had at once promoted and dishonoured the Revolu- 
tion. It is needless to |>reserve from oblivion names such as 
Santerre and Hebert, distinguished for cruelty and villany above 
the other subaltern villains. Such was the party who, at the side 
of the Brissotins, stood prompt to storm the last bulwarks of the 
monarchy, reserving to themselves the secret determination, that 
the spoil should be all thenr own.' 

The force of these three parties was as variously composed as 
their principles. That of La Fayette, as we have repeatedly 
observed, lay amongst the better order of shopkeepers and citi- 
zens, and other proprietors, who had assumed arms for their own 
protection, and to maintain something like general good order. 
These composed the steadiest part of the national guard, and, 
generally speaking, were at the devotion of their commandant^ 
though his authority was resisted by them on some occasions, and 
seemed daily to grow more precarious. The Royalists might 
perhaps have added some force to the Constitutioiml party, but 
La Fayette did not now possess such an unsuspected character 
with the so called friends of freedom, as could permit him to use 
the obnoxious assistance of those who were termed its enemies. 
His high character as a military man still sustained an import- 
ance, which, nevertheless, was already somewhat on the wane. 

The party of the Gironde had in their favour the theoretical 

1 Hudibras, part iii., c. 2. 

8 Chabot was the principal editor of a paper entitled Journal Populaire,<nt 
le Calichigme des Sam CutoUet. He was guillotined in April, 1794^ 
3 ThieiB, torn, ii., p. 12 ; Mignet, torn, i., p. 153. 
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amateurs of liberty and equality, young men, whose heated imagi- 
nations saw the Forum of ancient Rome in the gardens of the 
Palais Royal, and yielded a ready assent to whatever doctrine 
came recommended by a flourishing and eloquent peroration, and 
was rounded off in a sounding sentence, or a quaint apothegm. 
The partisans of Brissot had some interest in the southern de- 
partments, which had sent them to the capital, and conceived that 
they had a great deal more. They pretended that there existed 
in ^ose districts a purer flame of freedom than in the metropolis 
itself, and held out, that Liberty, if expelled from Paris, would 
yet fhid refuge in a new republic, to be founded on the other side 
of the Loire. Such day-dreams did not escape the Jacobins, who 
carefully treasured them to be the apology of future violence, and 
finally twisted them into an accusation which bestowed on the 
Brissotins the odious name of Federalists, and charged thom with 
an intention to dismember France, by splitting it into a league of 
petty commonwealths, like those of Holland and Switzerland. 

The Brissotins had a point of union in the saloon of Madame 
Roland, wife to one of their number. The beauty, talents, cou- 
rage, and accomplishments of this remarkable woman, pushed 
forward into public notice a husband of very middling abilities, 
and preserved a high influence over the association of philoso- 
phical rhapsodists, who hoped to oppose pikes with syllogisms, and 
to govern a poweiiul country by tiie discipline of an academy. 

The substantial and dreadful support of the Jacobins lay in the 
club so named, with the yet more violent association of Cordeliers 
and their original affiliated societies, which reigned paramount 
over those of the municipal bodies, which in most departments 
were fain to crouch under their stem and sanguinary dominion. 
This club had more than once changed masters, for its principal 
and leading feature being the highest point of democratical ardour, 
it drove from its bosom in succession those who fell short of the 
utmost pitch of extravagant zeal for liberty and equality, mani- 
fested by the most uncompromising violence. The word modera- 
tion was as odious in this society as could have been that of 
slavery, and he who could affect the most exaggerated and out- 
rageous strain of patriotLsm was sure to outstrip their former 
leaders. Thus the Lameths took the guidance of the club out of 
the hands of La Fayette ; Robespierre, and Marat, wrenched the 
management from the Lameths ; and, considering their pitch of 
extravagant ferocity, there was little chance of their losing it, un- 
less an Avatar of the Evil Spirit had brought Satan himself to 
dispute the point in person. 

The leaders, who were masters of this club, had possession, as 
we have often remarked, of the master-keys to the passions of the 
populace, could raise a forest of pikes with one word, and un- 
sheath a thousand daggers with another. They directly and 
openly recommended f^e bloodiest and most rufiian-like actions, 
^l8tead of those which, belonging to open and m^y warfare, pre- 
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sent something that is generous even in the midst of violence. 
^ Give me," said the atrocious Marat, when instructing Barba- 
roux in his bloody science, — '* Give me two*hundred Neapolitans 
— ^the knife in their right hand, in their left a muff, to serve for a 
target — ^with these I will traverse France, and complete the re- 
volution." At the same lecture he made an exact calculation, 
(for the monster was possessed of some science,) showing in what 
manner two hundred and sixty thousand men might be put to 
death in one day.^ Such were the means, the men, and the plans 
of the Jacobins, which they were now, in the Legislative As- 
sembly, to oppose to the lukewarm loyalty of the Constitutiona- 
lists, and, in the hour of need, to the fine-spun republican theories 
of the Brissotins. But ere we proceed in our review of the in- 
ternal affairs of the nation, it becomes now necessary to glance at 
her external relations. 

Hitherto France had acted alone in this dreadful tragedy, while 
the other nations of Europe looked on in amazement, which now 
began to give place to a desire of action. No part of public law 
is more subtle in argument than that which pretends to define the 
exact circumstances in which, according to tiie proper interpreta- 
tion of the Jus Gentium, one nation is at liberty, or called upon, 
to interfere in the internal concerns of another. If my next 
neighbour's house is on fire, I am not only entitled, but obliged, 
by the rules alike of prudence and humanity, to lend my aid to 
extinguish it ; or, if a cry of murder arises in his household, the 
support due to the law, and the protection of the innocent, will 
excuse my forcible entrance upon his premises. These are extreme 
cases, and easily decided ; they have their parallels in the laws of 
nations, but they are of rare occurrence. But there lies between 
them and the general maxim, prohibiting the uncalled-for inter- 
ference of one party in what primarily and principally concerns 
another, a whole terra incognita of special cases, in wluch it may 
be difficult to pronounce any satisfactory dedsion. 

In the history of nations, however, little practical difficulty has 
been felt, for wherever the jurisconsults have found a Grordian 
knot, the sword of the sovereign has severed it without ceremony. 
The doubt has usually been decided on the practical questions. 
What benefit the neutral power is like to derive from his inter- 
ference I And whether he possesses the power of using it effec- 
tually, and to his own advantage ? In free countries, indeed, the 
public opinion must be listened to ; but man is the same in every 
situation, and the same desire of aggrandizement, which induces 
an arbitrary monarch to shut his ears to the voice of justice, is 
equally powerful with senates and popular assemblies ; and ag- 
gressions have been as frequently made by republics and limited 
monarchs on the independence of their neighbours, as by those 
princes who have no bounds to their own royal pleasure. The 

1 M^oireB de Barbaroox, p. 47 ; Mignet, tom. L, p. 220. 
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gross and barefaeed injustice of the partition of Poland had gone 
far to extinguish any remains of hesitation upon such subjects, and 
might be said to be a direct recognition of tiie right of the strong- 
est. There would not, therefore, have wanted pretexts for inter- 
ference in the affairs of France, of the nations around her, had 
any of them been at the time capable of benefiting by the sup- 
posed opportunity. 

England, the rival of France, might, from the example of that 
oounlry, have exercised a right of interfering with her domestic 
concerns, in requital of the aid which she afforded to the Ameri- 
cans ; but besides that the publicity of the Parliamentary debates 
must compel the most ambitious British minister to maintain at 
least an appearance of respect to the rights of other countries, 
England was herself much divided upon the subject of the French 
Revolution. 

This was not the case when the eventful scene first commenced. 
We believe that the first display of light, reason, and rational 
Uberty in France, was hailed as a day-spring through aU Britain, 
and tnat there were few if any in that country, who did not feel 
their hearts animated and enlarged by seeing such a great and 
noble nation throwing aside the fetters, which at once restrained 
and dishonoured them, and assuming tiie attitude, language, and 
spirit of a free people. All men's thoughts and eyes were bent 
on struggles, which seemed to promise the regeneration of a 
mighty country, and the British generally felt as if days of old 
hate and mutual rivalry would thereafter be forgotten, and that 
in future the similarity of liberal institutions, and the possession 
of a just portion of rational liberty on either side, would throw 
kindness and cordiality into the intercourse between the two 
countries, since France would no longer have ground to contemn 
England as a country of seditious and sullen clowns, or Britain 
to despise France as a nation of willing slaves. 

This universal sympathy was not removed by the forcible cap- 
ture of the Bastile, and the violences of the people on that occa- 
sion. The name of that fortress was so unpopukur, as to paUiate 
and apologize for the excesses which took place on its fall, and 
it was not to be expected that a people so long oppressed, when 
exerting their power for the first time, should be limited by the 
strict bounds of moderation. But in England there always have 
been, and must exist, two parties of politicians, who will not long 
continue to regard events of such an interesting nature with simi- 
lar sensations. 

The Revolutionists of France were natoially desirous to obtain 
the i4>plause of the elder-bom of freedom, and the sodeties in 
Britain, which assumed the character of the peculiar admirers 
and protectors of liberty, conceived themselves obliged to extend 
their countenance to tiie changes in the ndghbcmring nation. 
Hence there arose a great intercourse between the clubs and self- 
eonstituted bodies In Britain, which assumed the extension of po- 
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pular fveedom as the basis of their association, and the Revolu- 
tionists in France, who were realizing the systems of philoso- 
phical theorists upon the same ground. Warm tributes of applause 
were transmitted from several of these associations ; the ambas- 
sadors sent to convey them were received with great distinction 
by the National Assembly; and the urbane intercourse which 
took place on these occasions led to exaggerated admiration of the 
French system on the part of those who had thus unexpectedly 
become the medium of intercourse between a great nation and a 
few private societies.^ The latter were gradually induced to form 
unfavourable ccmiparisons betwixt the Temple of French free- 
dom, built, as it seemed to them, upon the most perfect principles 
of symmetry and uniformi^, and that in which the goddess had 
been long worshipped in England, and which, on the contrast, 
appeared to them like an ancient edifice constructed in barbaric 
times, and incongruously encumbered with Gothic ornaments and 
emblems, which modem political architects had discarded. But 
these political sages overlooked the important circumstance, that 
the buttresses, which seemed in some respects encumbrances to 
the English edifice, might, on examination, be found to add to its 
stability ; and that in net they furnished evidence to show, that 
the venerable pile was built with cement, fitted to endure the test 
of ages, while that of France, constructed of lath daubed with un- 
tempered mortar, like the pageants ^e exhibited on the revolu- 
tionary festivals, was only calculated to be the wonder of a day. 

The earnest admiration of either party of the state is sure in 
England to be balanced by the censure of the other, and leads to 
an immediate trial of strength betwixt them. The popular side 
is always the more loud, the more active, the more imposing of 
the two contending parties. It is formidable, from the body of 
talents which it exhibits, (for those ambitious of distinction are 
usually friends to innovation,) and from the unanimity and vigour 
with which it can wield them. There may be, and indeed always 
are, great differences in the point to which each leader is desirous 
to carry reformation; but they are unanimous in desiring its 
commencement The Opposition, also, as it is usually termed, 
has always included several of the high aristocracy of the country, 
whose names ennoble their rank, and whose large fortunes are a 
pledge that they will, for their own sakes, be a dieck upon eager 
and violent experimentalists. The Whigs, moreover, have the 
means of influencing assemblies of the lower orders, to whom the 
name of liberty is, and ought to be dear, since it is the privilege 
which must console them for narrow circumstances and inferiority 
of condition ; and these means the party, so called, often use suc- 
oessfdlly, always with industry and assiduity. 

The counterbalance to this active and powerful body is to be 
found, speaking generally, in the higher classes at large — ^the 

1 See AiiBval B«gigter, toL xxzit., pp. 70-78* 73. 
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great mass of nobility and gentry — the clergy of the Established 
Church — ^the superior branches of the law — the wealthier of the 
commercial classes — ^and the bulk of those who have property to 
lose, and are afraid of endangering it This body is like the Ban 
of the Germanic empire, a formi£ble force, but slow and diffident 
in its operations, and requiring the stimulus of sudden alarm to 
call it into effective exercise. To one or other of these great 
national parties, every Englishman, of education enough to form 
an opinion, professes to belong ; with a perfect understanding on 
the part of all men of sense and probity, that the general purpose 
is to ballast the vessel of the state, not to overset it, and that it 
becomes a state-treason in any one to follow his party when they 
carry their doctrines to extremity. 

From the nature of this grand national division, it follows, that 
the side which is most popular should be prompt in adopting 
theories, and eager in recommending measures of alteration and 
improvement. It is by such measures that men of talents rise 
into importance, and by such that the popular part of the consti- 
tution is maintained in its integrity. The other party is no less 
useful, by opposing to each successive attempt at innovation the 
delays of form, the doubts of experience, the prejudices of rank 
and condition, legal objections, and the weight of ancient and 
established practice. Thus, measures of a doubtful tendency are 
severely scrutinized in Parliament, and if at length adopted, it 
is only when public opinion has long declared in their favour, 
and when, men's minds having become habituated to the discus* 
sion, their introduction into our system cannot produce the vio- 
lent effect of absolute novelty. If there were no Whigs, our 
constitution would fall to pieces for want of repair ; if there were 
no Tories, it would be broken in the course of a succession of 
rash and venturous experiments. 

It followed, as a matter of course, that the Whigs of Britain 
looked with complacence, the Tories with jealousy, upon the pro- 
gress of the new principles in France ; but the latter had a power- 
ful and unexpected auxiliary in the person of Edmund Burke, 
whose celebrated Heflections on the Revolution in France^ had 
the most striking effect on the public mind, of any work in our 
time. There was something exaggerated at all times in the cha- 

i This work made its appearance in Noyember, 1790 : abont 90,000 copies 
were sold; and a French translation, hj M. Dupont, quickly spread its reputa- 
tion throughout Europe. " The publication of Burke towards the dose of the 
year 1790, says Lacretelle, " was one of the most remarkable erents of the 
eighteenth century. It is a history, by anticipation, of the first fifteen years 
of the French Revolution."— Tom. viii., p. 182. " However the arguments of 
Burke may seem to hare been justified by posterior events, it yet remains to 
be shown, that the war-cry then raised against France did not greatly con- 
tribute to the violence which characterised that period. It is possible that 
had he merely roused the attention of the goremments and wealthy classes 
to the dangers of this new political creed, he might have proved the saviour of 
Europe ; but he made such exaggerated statements, and used arguments so 
alarming to freedom, that on many points he was not only plausibly, but 
victoriously refuted."— Dumont, p. 137« 
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racter as well as the eloquence of that great man; and upon 
reading at this distance of time his celebrated composition, it must 
be confessed that the colours he has used in painting the extra- 
vagances of the Revolution, ought to have been softened, by con- 
sidering the peculiar state of a country, which, long labouring 
under despotism, is suddenly restored to the possession of unem- 
barrassed license. On the other hand, no political prophet ever 
viewed futurity with a surer ken. He knew how to detect the 
secret purpose of the various successive tribes of revolutionists, 
and saw in the constitution the future republic ; in the republic 
the reign of anarchy ; from anarchy he predicted military despot- 
ism ; and from mihtary despotism, last to be fulfilled, and hard- 
est to be believed, he prophesied the late but secure resurrec- 
tion of the legitimate monarchy. Above all, when the cupidity 
of the French rulers aspired no farther than the forcible pos- 
session of Avignon and the Yenaissin territories, he foretold 
their purpose of extending the empire of France by means of 
her new political theories, and, under pretext of propagating the 
principles of freedom, her project of assailing with her arms the 
states, whose subjects had been already seduced by her doctrines. 

The work of Burke raised a thousand enemies to the French 
Revolution, who had before looked upon it with favour, or at 
least with indifference. A very large portion of the talents and 
aristocracy of the Opposition party followed Burke into the ranks 
of the Ministry, who saw with pleasure a member, noted for his 
zeal in the cause of the Americans, become an avowed enemy of 
the French Revolution, and with equal satisfaction heard him 
use arguments, which might, in their own mouths, have assumed 
an obnoxious and suspicious character. 

But the sweeping terms in which the author reprobated all at- 
tempts at state-reformation, in which he had himself been at one 
time so powerful an agent, subjected him to the charge of incon- 
sistency among his late friends, many of whom, and Fox in parti- 
cular, declared themselves favourable to the progress of the Re- 
volution in France, though they did not pretend to excuse its 
excesses. Out of Parliament it met more unlimited applause ; 
for England, as well as France, had talent impatient of obscurity, 
ardour which demanded employment, ambition which sought dis- 
tinction, and men of headlong passions, who expected, in a new 
order of things, more unlimited means of indulging them. The 
middling classes were open in England as elsewhere, though not 
perhaps so much so, to Uie tempting offer of increased power and 
importance ; and the populace of London and other large towns 
loved Hcense as weU as the sans culottes of France. Hence the 
division of the country into Aristocrats and Democrats, the in- 
troduction of political hatred into the bosom of families, and the 
dissolution of many a band of friendship which had stood the 
strain of a lifetime. One part of the kingdom looked upon the 
other with the stem and relentless ghuoe of keepers who are re- 
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Btraining madmen, while the others bent on them the furious 
glare of madmen conspiring revenge on their keepers. 

From this period the progress of the French Revolution seemed 
in England like a play presented upon the stage, where two con- 
tending factions divide the audience, and ^ss or applaud as 
much from party spirit as from real critical judgment, while 
every instant increases the probability that they will try the ques- 
tion by actual force. 

Still, though the nation was thus divided on account of French 
politics, England and France observed the usual rules of amity, 
and it seemed that the English were more likely to wage hosti- 
lity with each other than to declare war against France. 

There was, in other kingdoms and states upon the Continent, 
the same diversity of feelings respecting the Revolution which 
divided England. The favour of the lower and unprivileged 
classes, in Grermany especially, was the more fixed upon the 
progress of the French Revolution, because they lingered un- 
der the same incapacities from which the changes in France 
had delivered the Commons, or Third Estate, of that country. 
Thus fjEur their partiality was not only natural and innocent, but 
praiseworthv. It is as reasonable for a man to desire the natu- 
ral liberty from which he is unjustiy excluded, as it is for those 
who are in an apartment where the air is polluted, to wish for the 
wholesome atmosphere. 

Unhappily, these justifiable desires were connected with others 
of a description less harmless and beneficial. The French Re- 
volution had proclaimed war on castles, as well as peace to cot- 
tages.^ Its doctrine and practice held out the privileged classes 
in every country as the natural tyrants and oppressors of the 
poor, whom it encouraged by the thousand tongues of its de- 
claimers to pull down tiieir thrones, overthrow uieir altars, re- 
nounce the empire of God above, and of kings below, and arise, 
like regenerated France, alike fi>om thraldom and from supersti- 
tion. And such opinions, calling upon the other nations of Europe 
to follow them in their democratic career, were not only trum- 
peted forth in all afiiliated clubs of the Jacobins, whose influence 
in the National Assembly was formidable, but were formally re- 
cognised by that body itself upon an occasion, which, but for 
the momentous omen it presented, might have been considered 
as the most ridiculous scene ever gravely acted before the le- 
gislators of a great nation. 

There was in Paris a native of Prussia, an exile from his coun- 
try, whose brain, none of the soundest by nature, seems to have 
been affected by the progress of the Revolution, as that of ordi- 
nary madmen is said to be influenced by the increase of the moon. 
This personage having become disgusted with his baptismal name, 
had adopted that of the Scythian philosopher, and uniting it with 

1 " Guerre aux ch&teanx, i>aiz aux hanuraz. 
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fais own Teutonic family appellation, entitled himself— <^ Ana- 
charsis Clootz, Oi&tor of the Human Baoe."^ 

It could hardly be expected, that the assumption of such a title 
8hould remain undistinguiBhed by some supreme act of folly. 
Accordingly, the self-dubbed Anacharsis set on foot a procession, 
which was intended to exhibit the representatives of delegates 
from all nations upcm earth, to assist at the Feast of the Federa- 
tion of the 14th July, 1790, by which tiie French nation proposed 
to celebrate the Revolution. In recruiting his troops, the orator 
easily picked up a few vagabonds of different countries in Paris ; 
but as Chaldeans, Illinois, and Siberians, are not so common, the 
delegates of those more distant tribes were chosen among the 
rabble of the city, and subsidized at the rate of about twelve 
francs each. We are sorry we cannot tell whether the person- 
age, whose dignity was much insisted upon as ^a Miltonic Eng- 
lishman," was genuine, or of Parisian manufacture. If the last, 
he must have been worth seeing. 

Anacharsis Clootz, having got his ragged regiment equipped 
in costume at the expense of the refuse of some theatriciil war- 
drobe, conducted them in solenm procession to the bar of the 
National Assembly, presented them as the representatives of all 
the nations on earth, awakened to a sense of Uieir debased situa- 
tion by the choral voices of twenty-five millions of freemen, and 
demanding that the sovereignty of the people should be acknow- 
ledged, and their oppressors destroyed, through all the universe, 
as well as in France. 

So fSur this absurd scene was the extravagance of a mere mad- 
man, and if the Assembly had sent Anacharsis to bedlam, and 
his train to the Bic^tre, it would have ended as such a farce 
ought to have done. But the Pretidenty in the ftame of the Ai- 
$emblyy M. de Menou, (the same, we believe, who afterwards 
turned Turk when in Egypt,^ ^ applauded the zeal of the orator, 
and received the homage ot his grotesque attendants as if they 
had been what they pretended, the deputies of the four quar- 
ters of the globe. To raise the jest to the highest, Alexander 
Lameth proposed, — as tiie feelings of these august pilgrims must 
necessarily be hurt to see, in the land of freedom, those kneeling 
figures representing conquered nations, which surround the statue 
of Louis aY.,— that, from respect to this body of charhitans, these 
figures should be forthwith demolished. This was done accord- 
ingly, and the destruction of these symbols was regarded as a 
testimony of the assistance which France was ready to render 
such states as should require her assistance, for following in the 

1 Clootx was born at Clerefl in VJSi. Being sogpected by Bobespierre, he 
was, in May, 17M, sent to the guillotine. 

s Menou was bora at Bonssay de Loches in IJM. Alter Buonaparte's flight 
from Egypt, he turaed Mahometan, submitted to the peculiar rites of Islam- 
ism, and called himself Abdallah James Menou. He died at Venice in 1810; 
of which place he had been appointed Governor by Napoleon. 
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revolutionary course. The scene, laughable in itself, became 
serious when its import was considered, and went far to persuade 
the governments of the neighbouring countries, that the purpose 
of Trance was to revolutionize Europe, and spread the reign of 
liberty and equality over all the civilized nations of the globe. 
Hopes so flattering as these, which should assign to the commons 
not merely freedom from unjust restraints and disqualifications, 
(and that gi^anted with reserve, and only in proportion as they 
became qualified to use it with advantage,) but their hour of 
command and sovereignty, with the pri\Tlege of retaliation on 
those who had so long kept them in bondage, were sure to find a 
general good reception among all to whom they were addressed, 
in whatever country ; while, on the contrary, the fears of exist- 
ing governments for the propagation of doctrines so seductive in 
themselves, and which France seemed apparently prepared to 
support with arms, were excited in an equal proportion. 

It is true that the National Assembly had formallv declared, 
that France renounced the unphilosophical practices of extending 
her limits by conquest, but although this disavowal spoke to the 
ear, it was contradicted by the annexation of those desirable pos- 
sessions, the ancient city of Avignon, and the district called the 
Comtat Venaissin, to the kingdom of France ; while the principle 
on which the annexation was determined on, seemed equally 
appUcable in all similar cases. 

A dispute had broken out betwixt the aristocrats and demo- 
crats in the town and province in question [Oct. 30] ; blood had 
flowed ; a part of the population had demanded to become citi- 
zens of regenerated France.^ Would it be worthy of the Pro- 
tectress of Liberty, said the advocates for the annexation, to 
repel from her bosom supplicants, who panted to share the free- 
dom they had achieved ? And so Avignon and the Comtat Ve- 
naissin were declared lawful prize, and reunited to France, (so 
went the phrase,) as Napoleon afterwards reimited the broken 
fragments of the empire of Charlemagne. The prescient eye of 
Burke easily detected, in these petty and surreptitious acquisi- 
tions, the gigantic plan by which France afterwards encu'cled 
herself by dependent states, which, while termed allies and auxi- 
liaries, were, in fact, her most devoted subjects, and the govern- 
ments of which changed their character from monarchical to 
popular, like the Great Nation.' 

The princes at the head of despotic governments were, of 
course, most interested in putting an end, if it were possible, to 
the present Revolution of France, and extinguishing a flame 
which appeared so threatening to its neighbours. Yet there was 
a long hesitation ere any thing to this purpose was attempted. 
Austria, whom the matter concerned as so near an ally of France, 
was slow ere she made any decisive step towards hostility. The 

1 Lacretelle, torn, ix., p. 62. 

s See Burko's Works, vol. viii., p. 272. 
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Emperor Joseph was too much embroiled by the dissensionfi which 
he had provoked in the Netherlands, to involve himself in war 
with France. His successor, Leopold, had been always reckoned 
to belong to the philosophical party. He put down, without 
much trouble, the insurrection which had nearly cost his brother 
the dominion of Flanders, and as he used the victory with mode- 
ration, it seemed unlikely that the tranquillity of his government 
should be again disturbed. Still, it would have been hazardous 
to expose the allegiance of the subjects, so newly restored to 
order, to the temptations which must have opened to the Flem- 
ings by engaging in a war with France, and Leopold, far from 
seeking for a ground of quarrel with the favourers of the Revo- 
lution, entered into friendly relations with the government which 
they established ; and, with anxiety, doubtless, for the safety of 
his brother-in-law, and an earnest desire to see the government 
of France placed on something like a steady footing, the Emperor 
continued in amicable terms with the e^dsting rulers of that 
country down till his death. Francis, his successor, for some 
time seemed to adopt the same pacific policy. 

Prussia, justly proud of her noble army, her veteran com- 
manders, and the bequest of military fame left her by the Great 
Frederick, was more eager than Austria to adopt what began to 
be called the cause of Kmgs and Nobles, though the sovereign of 
the latter kingdom was so nearly connected with the unfortunate 
Louis. Frederick William had been taught to despise revolu- 
tionary movements by his cheap victory over the Dutch demo- 
cracy, while the resistance of the Low Countries had induced the 
Austrians to dread such explosions. 

Russia declared herself hostile to the French Revolution, but 
hazarded no effective step against them. The King of Sweden, 
animated by the adventurous character which made Gustavus, 
and after him Charles, sally forth from tiieir frozen realms to in- 
fluence the fates of Europe, showed Uie strongest disposition to 
play the same part, though the limited state of his resources ren- 
dered his valour ahnost nugatory. 

Thus, while so many increasing discontents and suspicions 
showed that a decision by arms became every day more inevit- 
able, Europe seemed still reluctant to commence the fatal en- 
counter, as if the world had anticipated the long duration of the 
dreadful struggle, and tiie millions of lives which it must cost to 
bring it to a temiination. 

There can be no doubt that the emigration of the French 
princes, followed by a great part of the nobles of France, a step 
ill-judged in itself, as removing beyond the fi^ontiers of the coun- 
try all those most devotedly interested in the preservation of the 
monarchy, had the utmost eiffect in precipitating the impending 
hostilities. The presence of so many noble exiles,^ the respect 

'* Their number was at this time, with their families, nearly a hundred thou- 
and.— See Burke, toI viii, p. 72, and i«acretelle, torn, viii., p. 117- , 
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and sympathy which their misfortunes exeited in those of the 
same rank, tiie exaggerated accounts which they gave of their 
own consequence ; above all, the fear that the revolutionary spirit 
should extend beyond the limits of France, and work the same 
effects in other nations, produced through ihe whole aristocracy 
of Germany a general diesire to restore them to their country and 
to their rights by the force of arms, and to extingiush by main 
force a spirit which seemed destined to wage war against all esta- 
blished governments, and to abolish the privileges which they 
recognised in their higher classes. 

The state of the expttriated French clergy, driven from their 
home, and deprived of their means of subsistence, because they 
refused an oath imposed contrary to their ecclesiastical vows, and 
to their consdenoe, added religious zeal to the general interest 
excited by the spectacle, yet new to Europe, of &ousands of no- 
bility and clergy compelled to forsake their country, and take 
refuge among ^ens. 

Several petty princes of the empire made a show of levying 
forces, and complained of a breach of public faith, from the for- 
feiture of rights which individual princes of the Germanic body 
possessed in Alsace and Lorraine, and which, though sanctioned 
by the treaty of Westphalia, the National Assembly had not 
deemed worthy of exception from their sweeping abolition of 
feudal tenures. The emigrants formed themselves into armed 
corps at Treves and elsewhere, in which the noblest youths in 
France carried arms as privates, and which, if their number 
and resources had been in any proportion to their zeal and 
courage, were qualified to bear a distinguished part in deciding 
the destinies of the nation. Thus united, they gave way but 
too much to the natural feelings of their rank and country, 
menaced the land from which they had emigrated, and boasted 
aloud that it needed but one thrust (boUe) of an Austrian general, 
to parry and pay home all the decrees of the National Assembly.^ 
Tins ill-timed anticipation of success was founded in a great mea- 
sure on the disorganization of the French army, which had been 
begun by the decay of discipline during the progress of the Re- 
volution, and was supposed to be rendered complete by the emi- 
gration of such numbers of officers as had joined the princes and 
tiieir standards. It was yet to be learned how soon such situa- 
tions can be filled up, from the zeal and talent always found 
among the lower classes, when critical circumstances offer a re- 
ward to ambition. 

Yet, while confident of success, the position of the emigrants 
was far from being flattering. Notwithstanding their most zeal- 
ous exertions, the princes found their interest with foreign courts 
unable to bring either kings or ministers willingly or hastily to 
the point which they desired. The nearest approach was by the 
declaration of Pilnitz, [August 27,] in which, with nMwh diplo- 

1 See Lacretelle, torn. viiL, p. 117. 
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nutiacal caution, the Emperor and King of Prussia announced the 
interest which they took in the actual condition of the King of 
Fd^oe ; and intimated, that, supposing the other nations appealed 
to,'«hould entertain feelings of the same kind, they would, con- 
joined with those other powers, use the most efficacious means to 
place Louis in a situation to establish in his dominions, on the 
basis of the most perfect liberty, a monarchical government, 
suitable to the rights of the sovereign, and the welfare of the 
people.^ 

This implied threat, which was to be conditionally carried into 
effect in case other powers not named should entertain the same 
sentiments with the two sovereigns by whom it was issued, was 
well calculated to irritate, but far too vague to intimidate, such 
a nation as France. It idiowed the desire to wound, but diowed 
it accompanied by the fear to strike, and instead of inspiring re- 
spect, only awakened indignation, mingled with contempt. 

The emigrants were generally represented among the people of 
France as men who, to recover their own vain privileges, were 
willing to lead a host of foreigners into the bosom of their coun- 
try ; and lest some sympathy with their situation, as men suffer- 
ing for the cause to which they had devoted themselves, and sti- 
mulated by anxiety for the &te of their imprisoned King, should 
have moderated the severity of this judgment, forgery was em- 
ployed to render their communication with the foreign monarchs 
still more odious and unpopular. 

The secret articles of a pretended treaty were referred to, by 
which it was alleged that Monsieur and the Comte d'Artois had 
agreed to a dismemberment of France ; Lorraine and Alsace be- 
ing to be restored to Austria, in consequence of her entering into 
the counter-revolutionary league. The date of this supposed 
treaty was first placed at Pavia, and afterwards transferred to 
Pilnitz ; but although it was at one time assumed as a real docu- 
ment in the British House of Conunons, it is now generally al- 
lowed to have had no existence.' In the meanwhile, as a ca- 
lumny well adapted to the prejudices of the time, the belief in 
such a secret compact became generally current, and excited the 
utmost indignation against the selfish invaders, and against the 
exiles who were supposed willing to dismember their native 

1 Jomini, torn, i., p. 265; Lacretelle, torn, viii., pp. 334, 439; De Boaill^ p. 
422. 

8 See two articles on the pretended treaties of Pavia and Pilnitz, si^ed 
Detector, in the Anti-jacobin Newspaper, July 2, 1798. They were, we beliere, 
written by the late Mr. Pitt. [Since this work was published it seems to have 
become certain that the letters there referred to were the productions of Lord 
Grenville, at that time Secretary of State for Foreign Affiiirs.}— " As far as 
we have been able to trace," said Mr. Pitt, in 1800, " the declaration signed 
at Pilnitz referred to the imprisonment of Louis : its immediate view was to 
effect his deliverance, if a concert sufSciently extensive could be formed for 
that purpose. I left the internal state of France to be decided by the Kinsf 
restored to his liberty, with the free consent of the states of the kingdom, and 
it did not contain one word relative to the dismemberment of the country." — 
ParliameHtarjf Historjf, vol. xxxiv., p. 1316.— S. ' 
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country, rather than submit to a change in its constitution ad- 
verse to their own selfish interests. 

A great deal of this new load of unpopularity was transfer- 
red to the account of the unfortunate Louis, vjTio was supposed 
to instigate and support in private the attempts of his brothers 
for engaging foreign courts in his favour, while the Queen, from 
her relationship to the Emperor of Austria, was universally repre^ 
sented as a fiiry, urging him to revenge her loss of power on the 
rebellious people of France. An Austrian committee was talked 
of as managing the correspondence between these royal persons 
on the one part, and the foreign courts and emigrant princes on 
the other. This was totally groundless ; but it is probable and na- 
tural that some intercourse was maintained between Louis and 
his brothers, as, though their warlike schemes suited the King's 
temper too little, he might wish to derive advantage from the 
dread which it was vainly supposed their preparations would in- 
spire. The royal pair were indeed in a situation so disastrous, 
that they might have been excused for soliciting rescue by al- 
most any means. But, in fact, Louis and Leopold seem to have 
agreed in the same system of temporizing politics. Their corre- 
spondence, as far as can be judged from the letters of De Les- 
sart, Louis' trusted minister for foreign affairs, seems always to 
point to a middle course ; that of suffering the Constitution of 
France to. remain such as it had been chosen by the people, and 
sanctioned by the National Assembly, while the ministers at- 
tempted, by the influence of fear of dangers from abroad, to pre- 
vent any future assaults upon the power of the Crown, and espe- 
cially against the King's person. On condition that such further 
aggression should be abstained from, the Emperor seems to have 
been willing to prohibit the mustering of the emigrant forces in 
his dominions. But Leopold demanded that, on their part, the 
French nation should release themselves from the clubs of Jaco- 
bins and Cordeliers, (another assembly of the same nature,) which, 
pretending to be no more than private associations, without public 
character or responsibility, nevertheless dictated to the National 
Assembly, the King, and all France, in virtue of the power of 
exciting the insurrectional movements, by which their denuncia- 
tions and proposed revolutions had been as regularly seconded, 
as the flash is followed by the thunderbolt. 

On the death of Leopold, [March 1, 1792,] and the succession 
of the Emperor Francis to the imperial throne, the disposition of 
Austria becaraie much more turned towards war. It became the 
object of Francis to overcome the revolutionists, and prevent, if 
possible, the impending fate of the royal family. In adopting 
these warlike counsels, the mind of the new Emperor was much 
influenced by the desire of Prussia to take the field. Indeed, tlie 
condition of the royal family, which became every day more pre- 
carious, seemed to both powers to indicate and authorise hostile 
measures, and they were at no pains to conceal their sentiments. 
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It is not probable that peace would have remained long unbroken, 
unless some change, of an unexpected and unhoped-for character, 
in favour of royalty, had taken phice in France ; but, after all the 
menaces which had been made by the foreign powers, it was 
France herself, who, to the surprise of Europe, foiat resorted to 
arms. The ostensible reason was, that, in declaring war, she only 
anticipated, as became a brave and generous nation, the com- 
mencement of hostilities which Austria had menaced. But each 
party in the state had its own private views for concurring in a 
measure, which, at the time, seemed of a very audadous character. 

La Fayette now felt his influence in the national guard of Paris 
was greatly on the wane. With the democrats he was regarded 
as a denounced and devoted man, for having employed the armed 
force to disperse the people in the Champ de Mars, upon the 17th 
of July, 1791. Those who countenanced him on that occasion 
were Parisian citizens of substance and property, but timorous, 
even from the very consciousness of their wealth, and unwilling, 
either for the sake of La Fayette, or the Constitution which he 
patronised, to expose themselves to be denounced by furious de- 
magogues, or pillaged by the hordes of robbers and assaflsins 
whom they had at their disposal. This is the natural progress in 
revoluHons. While order continues, property has always the su- 
perior influence over those who may be desirous of infringing the 
public peace ; but when law and order are in a great measure 
destroyed, the wealthy are too much disposed to seek, in sub- 
mission, or chaJQge of party, the means of securing themselves and 
their fortunes. The property which, in ordinary times, renders 
its owners bold, becomes, in those of imminent danger, the cause 
of their selfish cowardice. La Fayette tried, however, one de- 
cisive experiment, to ascertain what share remained of his once 
predominant influence over the Parisians. He stood an election 
for the mayoralty of Paris a^inst Potion, [Nov. 17,] a person 
attached to the Brissotin, or Republican faction, and the latter 
was preferred. Unsuccessful in this attempt, La Fayette became 
desirous of foreign war. A soldier, and an approved one, he hoped 
his fortune would not desert him, and that, at the head of armies, 
which he trusted to render victorious over the public enemy, he 
might have a better chance of being listened to by those factions 
who began to hold in disrespect i£e red flag, and the decaying 
efforts of the national guard of Paris ; and thus gaining the power 
of once more enforcing submission to the constitution, which he 
had so large a share in creating. Unquestionably, also. La 
Fayette remembered the ardour of the French for national glory, 
and welcomed the thoughts of shifting the scene to combat against 
a public and avowed enemy, from his obscure and unsatisfactory 
struggle with the clubs of Paris. La Fayette, therefore, desired 
war, and was followed in his opinion by most of the Constitutional 
party. 

The Girondists were not less eager for a declaration of hosti- 

VOL. I. K 
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lities. Either the King must, in that case, place his veto npon the 
measure, or he must denounce hostilities against his brother-in- 
law and his brothers, subjecting himself to all the suspicions of 
bad faith which such a measure inferred. If the arms of the na- 
tion were victorious, the risk of a revolution in favour of royalty 
by insurrections within, or invasions from without the kingdom, 
was ended at once and for ever. And if the foreigners obtained 
advantages, it would be easy to turn the unpopularity of the defeat 
upon the monarch, and upon the Constitutionalists, who had in- 
sisted, and did still insist, on retaining him as the ostensible head 
of the executive government. 

The Jacobins, those whose uniform object it was to keep the 
impulse of forcible and revolutionary measures in constant action, 
seemed to be divided among themselves on the great question of 
war or peace. Robespierre himself struggled, in the club, against 
the declaration of hostilities, probably because he wished the 
Brissotins to take all the responsibility of that hazardous measure, 
secure beforehand to share the advantage which it might afford 
those Republicans against the King and Constitutionalists. He 
took care that Louis should profit nothing by the manner in which 
he pleaded the cause of justice and humanity. He affected to 
prophesy disasters to the ill-provided and ill-disciplined armies 
of France, and cast the blame beforehand on the known treachery 
of the King and the Royalists, the arbitrary designs of La Fayette 
and the Constitutionalists, and the doubtful patriotism of Brissot 
and Condorcet. His arguments retarded, though they could not 
stop, the declaration of war, which probably tiiey were not in- 
tended seriously to prevent ; and the most violent and sanguinary 
of men obtained a temporary character for love of humanity, by 
adding hypocrisy to his other vices. The Jacobins in general, 
notwithstanding Robespierre's remonstrances, moved by the same 
motives which operated with the Brissotins, declared ultimately 
in favour of hostilities.^ 

The resolution for war, therefore, predominated in the Assem- 
bly, and two preparatory measures served, as it were, to sound 
the intentions of the King on the subject, and to ascertain how 
far he was disposed to adhere to the constitutional government 
which he had accepted, against those who, in his name, seemed 
prepared by force of arms to restore the old system of monarchy. 
Two decrees were passed against the emigrants in the Assembly, 
[Nov. 9.] The first was directed against the Kmg's brother, and 
summoned Xavier Stanislaus, Prince of France, to return into 
France in two months, upon pain of forfeiting his right to the re- 
gency. The King consented to this decree : he could not, indeed, 
dissent from it with consistency, being, as he had consented to be, 
the holder of the crown under a constitution, against which his 
exiled brother had publicly declared war. The second decree 

1 LacwteU*, torn, ix., p. 61 -, Thiere, torn, ii,, p, 48, 
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denounced death against all emigrants who should be found as-' 
sembled in arms on the Ist of January next.^ The right of a na- 
tion to punish with extreme pains those of its native subjects who 
bear arms against her, has never been disputed. But although, 
on great changes of the state, the vanquished party, when essaying 
a second struggle, stand in the relation of rebels against the exist- 
ing government, yet there is generally wisdom as well as huma- 
nity, in delaying to assert this right in its rigour, until such a 
period shall have elapsed, as shall at once have established the 
new government in a confirmed state of possession, and given 
those attached to the old one time to forget their habits and pre- 
dilections in its favour. 

Under this defence, Louis ventured to use the sole constitutional 
weapon with which he was intrusted. He refused his consent to 
the decree. Sensible of the unpopularity attending this rejection, 
the King endeavoured to qualify it, by issuing a severe proclama- 
tion agunst the emigrants, countermanding their proceedings ; — 
which was only considered as an act of dissimulation and hypo' 
crisy. 

The decree last proposed, jarred necessarily on the heart and 
sensibility of Louis ; the next affected his religious scruples. The 
National Assembly had produced a schism in the Church, by im- 
posing on the clergy a constitutional oath, inconsistent with their 
religious vows. The philosophers in the present legislative body, 
with all the intolerance which they were in the habit of objecting 
against the Catholic Church, resolved to render the breach irre- 
parable. 

They had, they thought, the opportunity of striking a death's 
blow at the religion of the state, and they remembered, that the 
watch-word applied by the Encyclopedists to Christianity, had 
been Ecrasez VInfame, The proposed decree bore, that ,such 
priests as refused the constitutional oath should forfeit the pen- 
sion allowed them for subsistence, when the government seized 
upon the estates of the dergy ; that they should be put into a 
state of surveillance, in the several departments where they re- 
sided, and banished from France the instant they excited any re- 
ligious dissensions.^ 

A prince, with the genuine principles of philosophy, would 
have rejected this law as nniust and intolerant ; but Louis ha<^ 
stronger motives to interpose his constitutional 'ceto, as a Catholi«> 
Chrii^ian, whose conscience would not permit him to assent to 
the persecution of the faithful servants of his Church. He re- 
fused his assent to this decree also. 

In attempting to shelter the emigrants and the recusant church- 

1 Lacretelle, torn, iz., p. 48. 

9 " The adoption of this oi>presriTe decree was signalized by the first open 
expression of atheistical sentiments in the Assembly. ' Mj Gfod is the Law ; 
I acknowledge no other/ was the expression of Isnard. The remonstrance of 
the constitutional bishops had no effect. The decree wa« carried amidst tumult 
and acclamation."— Lacrb'Mu.e, tom. ix., p. 46. 
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men, the King only rendered himself the more immediftte object 
of the popular resentment. His compspssion for the former was 
probably mingled with a secret wish, that the saceess of their 
arms might relieve him from his present restraint ; at any rate, 
it was a motive easily imputed, and difficult to be disproved. 
He was, therefore, represented to his people as in close union with 
the bands of exiled Frenchm^i, who menaced the frontiers of 
the kingdom, and were about to accompany the foreign armies 
on their march to the metropolis. The royal rejection of the 
decree against the orthodox clergy was imputed to Louis's super- 
stition, and his desire of rebuilding an ancient Grothic hierarchy 
unworthy of an enlightened age. In short, that was now made 
manifest, which few wise men had ever doubted, namely, that so 
soon as the King should avail himself of his constitutional right, 
in resistance to the popular will, he was sure to incur the risk 
of losing both his crown and life.^ 

Meantime this danger was accelerated by the consequences 
of a dissension in the royal cabinet. It will scarcely be believed, 
that situations in the ministry of France, so precarious in its 
tenure, so dangerous in its possession, so enfeebled in its autho- 
rity, should have been, even at this time, the object of ambition ; 
and that to possess such momentary and doubtful eminence, men, 
and wise men too, employed all the usual arts of intrigue and cir- 
cumvention, by which rival statesmen, under settled governments 
and in peaceful times, endeavour to undermine and supplant each 
other. We have heurd of criminals in the Scottish Highlands, 
who asserted with obstinacy the dignity of their clans, when the 
only test of pre-eminence was the priority of execution. We 
have read, too, of the fatal raft, where shipwrecked men in the 
midst of the Atlantic, contended together ^-ith mortal strife for 
equally useless preferences. But neither case is equal in extra- 
vagance to the conduct of those rivals, who struggled for power 
in the cabinet of Louis XVI. in 1792, when, take what party 
they would, the jealousy of the Assembly, and the fax more fatal 
proscription of the Jacobins, was sure to be the reward of their 
labours. So, however, it was, and tiie fact serves to show, 
that a day of power is more valuable in the eyes of ambition, 
than a lifetime of ease and safety. 

De Lessart, the Minister of Foreien Affairs already mentioned, 
had wished to avoid war, and had ^ Leopold and his ministers 
with hopes, that the King would be able to establish a constitu- 
tional power, superior to that of the dreadful Jacobins. The 
Comte de Narbonne, on the other side, being Minister of War, 
was desirous to forward the views of La Fayette, who, as we have 
said, longed to be at the head of the army. To obtain his rival's 
disgrace, Narbonne combined with La Fayette and other gene- 
rals to inake public the opposition which De Lessart and a majo- 

1 Lacretelle, torn, ix., p. 46. 
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nty of the cabinet mmisters had opposed to the declaratioii df hos- 
tilities. Louis, justly incensed at an appeal to the public from llie 
. interior of his own cabinet, displaced Narbonne.^ 

The legislative body immeduitely fell on De Lessart. He was 
called to stand on his defence, and imprudently hud before the 
Assembly his correspondence with Kaunitz, the Austrian minister. 
In their communications De Lessart and Kaunitz had spoken with 
respect of the constitution, and with moderation even of their 
most obnoxious measures ; but they had reprobated the violence 
of the Jacobins and Cordeliers, and stigmatized the usurpations 
of those clubs over the constitutional authorities of the state, 
whom they openly insulted and controUed. These moderate sen- 
timents formed the real source of De Lessart's fall. He was at- 
tacked on all sides — ^by the party of Narbonne and his friends 
from rivalry — by Brissot and his followers from policy, and in 
order to remove a minister too much of a royalist for their pur- 
pose — ^by the Jacobins, &om hatred and revenge. Yet, when 
Brissot condescended upon the following evidence of his guilt, 
argument and testimony against him must have indeed been 
scarce. De Lessart, with tiie view of representing the present 
affairs of France under the most softened point of view to the 
Emperor, had assured him that the constitution of 1791 was 
firmly adhered to by a majority of the nation.^ ^ Hear the atro- 
cious calumniator !" said the accuser. " The inference is plain. 
He dares to insinuate the existence of a minority, which is not 
attached to the Constitution."^ Another accusation, which in 
like manner was adopted as valid by the acclamation of the As- 
sembly, was formed uus. A most horrible massacre^ had taken 

II Mignet, torn, i., p. 164; Lacretelle, torn, ix., p. 74. '' The war department 
was introBted, in December, 1791, to M. de Narbunne. He emplojed himself 
with unfeigned zeal in all the preparations necessary for the defence of the 
kingdom. Possessing rank and talents, the manners of a court, and the views 
of a philosopher, that which was predominant in his soul was military honour 
and French ralour. To oppose the interference of foreigners under whaterer 
circumstances, always seemed to him the duty of a citizen and a gentleman. 
His colleagues combined against him, and succeeded in obtaining his removal. 
He lost his life at the siege of Torgau, in 1813."— M. djb Stabl, vol. iL, p. 39. 

s Lacretelle, tom. is., p. 77> 

8 This strange argument reminds us of an Essay read before a literary so- 
ciety in dispraise of the east wind, which the author supported by <]iuotation8 
from every poem or popular work, in which Bums is the subject of mvective. 
The learned auditors sustained the first part of this infliction with becoming 
fortitude, but declined submitting to the second, understanding that the ac- 
complished author had there fortified himself by the numerous testimonies of 
almost all poets in favour of the west, and which, with logic similar to that 
of M. Brissot in the text, he regarded as indirect testimony against the east 
wind.— S. 

' On Sunday, the 30th October, 1791, the gates were closed, the walls 



by the barbarous Jourdan, sought out in their own houses the inoividuals des- 
tined for death. Sixty unhappy wretches were speedily thrust into prison, 
where, during the obscurity or night, the murderers wreaked their vengeance 
with impunity. One young man put fourteen to death with his own hand, and 
only desisted from excess of fatigue. Twelve women perished, after having un- 
dezgone tortures which my pen cannot describe. Wnen vengeance had done 
its worst, the remains of the victims were tom and mutilated, and heaped up 
in a ditch, or thrown into the Rhone."— Lacrstbllb, tom. ix.y p. 54. 
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place during the tumults which attended the union of Avignon 
with the kingdom of France. Vergniaud, the friend and colleague 
of Brissot, sJleged, that if the decree of union had been early 
enough sent to Avignon, the dissensions would not have taken 
place ; and he charged upon the unhappy De Lessart that he 
had not instantly transmitted the official intelligence. Now the 
decree of reunion was, as the orator knew, delayed on account 
of the King's scruples to accede to what seemed an invasion of 
the territory of the Church ; and, at any rate, it could no more 
have prevented the massacre of Avignon, which was conducted 
by that same Jourdan, called Coupe-t^te, the Bearded Man of the 
march to Versailles, than the subsequent massacre of Paris, per- 
petrated by similar agents. The orator well knew this ; yet, with 
eloquence as false as his logic, he summoned the ghosts of the 
murdered from the glaciere, in which their mangled remains had 
been piled, to bear witness against the minister, to whose culpable 
neglect they owed their untimely fate. All the while he was im- 
ploring for justice on the head of a man, who was undeniably ig- 
norant and innocent of the crime, Vergniaud and his friends se- 
cretly meditated extending the mantle of safety over the actual 
perpetrators of the massacre, by a decree of amnesty ; so that the 
whole charge against De Lessart can only be termed a mixture of 
hypocrisy and cruelty. In the course of the same discussion, 
G^uchon, an orator of the suburb of Saint Antoine, in which lay 
the strengtti of the Jacobin interest, had already pronounced 
sentence in the cause, at the very bar of the Assembly which 
was engaged in trying it. " Royalty may be struck out of the 
Constitution," said the demagogue, " but the unity of the legisla- 
tive body defies the touch of time. Courtiers, ministers, Mngs, 
and their civil lists, may pass away, but the sovereignty of the 
people, and the pikes which enforce it, are perpetual." 

This was touching the root of the matter. De Lessart was a 
royalist, though a timid and cautious one, and he was to be pun- 
ished as an example to such ministers as should dare to attach 
themselves to their sovereign and his personal interest. A de- 
cree of accusation was passed against him, and he was sent to 
Orleans to be tried before the High Court there. Other royal- 
ists of distinction were committed to the same prison, and, in 
the fatal month of September, 1792, were involved in the same 
dreadful fate.^ 

Potion, the Mayor of Paris, appeared next day, at the bar, at 
the head of the municipality, to congratulate the Assembly on a 
great act of justice, which he declared resembled one of those 
thunder-storms by which nature purifies the atmosphere from 
noxious vapours. The ministry was dissolved by this severe 
blow on one of the wisest, at least one of the most moderate, of 
its members. Narbonne and the Constitutional party who had 

> Lacretelle, torn, ix., p. 75. 
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espoused his cause, were soon made sensible, that he or they 
were to gain nothing by the impeachment, to which their in- 
trigues led the way. Their claims to share the spoils of the dis- 
pU^d ministry were passed over with contempt, and the King 
was compelled, in order to have the least chance of obtaining a 
hearing &om tiie Assembly, to select his ministers from the Bris- 
sotin, or Girondist faction, who, though averse to the existence 
of a monarchy, and desiring a republic instead, had still some- 
what more of principle and morals than the mere Revolutionists 
and Jacobins, who were altogether destitute of both. 

With the &11 of De Lessart, all chance of peace vanished ; as 
indeed it had been gradually disappearing before that event. 
The demands of the Austrian court went now, when fully ex- 
plained, so far back upon the Revolution, that a peace negotiated 
upon such terms, must have laid France and all its various par* 
ties, (with the exception perhaps of a few of the first Assembly,) 
at tiie foot of the sovereign, and, what might be more dangerous, 
at the mercy of the restored emigrants. &e Emperor demanded 
the establishment of monarchy in France, on ^e basis of the 
royal declaration of 23d June, 1789, which had been generally 
rejected by the Tiers Etat when offered to them by the King. 
He farther demanded the restoration of the effects of the Church, 
and that the Oerman princes having rights in Alsace and Lor- 
raine should be replaced in those rights, agreeably to the treaty 
of Westphalia. 

The Legislative Assembly received these extravagant terms 
as an insult on the national dignity; and the King, whatever 
might be his sentiments as an individual, could not, on this occa- 
sion, dispense with the duty his office as Constitutional Monarch 
imposed upon him. Louis, therefore, had the melancholy task 
[April 20] of proposing to an Assembly, filled with the enemies 
of his throne and person, a declaration of war against his brother- 
in-law the Emperor, in his capacity of King of Hungary and 
Bohemia,* involving, as matter of course, a civil war with his 
own two brothers, who had taken the field at the head of that 
part of his subjects from birth and principle the most enthusias- 
tically devoted to their sovereign's person, and who, if they had 
faults towards Fi-ance, had committed them in love to him.* 

» " After a long exposition by Dumouriez, the King, with a tremulouB voice, 
ptronoiinced. these words :— ' You have heard, gentlemen, the result of my nego- 
tiations with the Court of Vienna : they are conformable to the sentiments more 
than once expressed to me by the National Assembly, and confirmed by the 
great majority of the kingdom. All prefer a war to the continuance of out- 
rages to the national honour, or menaces to the national safety. I have ex- 
hausted all the means of pacification in my power ; I now come, in terms of 
the Constitution, to propose to the Assembly, that we should declare war 
against the King of Hungary and Bohemia.' "— Mionkt, tom. L, p. 168; An- 
niuU Blister, vol. xxxiv., p. 201 ; Dvmovrisz, vol. ii., p. 273. 

s " I was present at the sitting in wnich Louis was forced to a measure which 
was necessarily painful to him in so many ways. His features were not expres- 
sive of his thougnts, but it was not from dissimulation that he concealed them ; 
a mixtmre of resignation asd dignity repressed in him every outward align of hi« 
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The proposal was speedily agreed to by the Assembly ; for the 
Constitutioiialists saw their best remaining chance for power was 
by obtaining victory on the frontiers, — ^the Girondists had need 
of war, as what must necessarily lead the way to an alteration in 
the constitution, and the laying aside the regal government,— 
and the Jacobins, whose chief, Robespierre, had just objected 
enough to give him the character and credit of a prophet if any 
reverses were sustained, resisted the war no longer, but remained 
armed and watchful, to secure the advantage of events as they 
might occur. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DefeatB of the French on the Frontier — Decay of Constitutionalists 
— They form the Club of FeuiUans, and are dispersed by the 
Jacobins — The Ministry — Dumouriez — Breach of confidence 
betwixt the King and his Ministers — Dissolution of the Kinfs 
Constitutional Guard — Extravagant measures of the Jacobins — 
Alarms of the Girondists — DepartTnental Army proposed — 
King puts his Veto on the decree, against Dumouriez^s repre- 
sentations — Decree against the recusant Priests — King refuses it 
— Letter of the Ministers to the King — He dismisses Mdand, 
Claoiere, and Seroan — Dum>ouriez, Duranton, and Lacoste, ap- 
pointed in their stead — King ratifies the decree concerning &e 
Departmental Army—-DuvMmriez resigris, and departs for the 
Frontiers — New Ministers named from ike Constitutionalists — 
Insurrection of 20tA June — Armed Mob intrude into the Assem- 
bly — Thence into the TuUeries — La Fayette repairs to Penis — 
Remonst/rates infa/oowr of the King — But is compelled to return 
to the Frontiers — MarseUlois appear in Paris — Duke of Bruns- 
wick's manifesto. 

It is not our pm*pose here to enter into any detail of military 
events. It is sufficient to say, that the first results of the war 
were more disastrous than could have been expected, even from 
the want of discipline and state of mutiny in which this call to 
arms found the troops of France. If Austria, never quick at 
improving an opportunity, had possessed more forces on the Fle- 
misli frontier, or had even pressed her success with the troops 
she had, events might have occurred to influence, if not to alter, 
the fortunes of France and her King. They were inactive, how- 
ever, and La Fayette, who was at the head of the army, exerted 
himself, not without effect, to rally the spirits of the Friench, and 

sentiments. On entering the Assembly, he looked to the right and left, with 
that kind of vacant curiosity which is nsual to persons who are so shortsighted 
that their eyes seem to be of no use to them. He proposed war in the same 
tone of voice as he might have used in requiring the most indifferent decree 
possible."— M. ok Staei., voL ii., p. 40. 
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infuse discipline and confidence into their ranks. But he -was 
able to secure no success of so marked a character, as to corres- 
pond with the reputation he had acquired in America ; so that as 
the Austrians were few in number, and not very decisive in their 
movements, the war seemed to languish on both sides. 

In Paris, the absence of La Fayette had removed the main stay 
from the Constitutional interests, which were now nearly reduced 
to that state of nullity to which they had themselves reduced 
the party, first of pure Royalists, and then that of the Moderns, 
or friends of limited monarchy, in the first Assembly. The 
wealthier classes, indeed, continued a fruitless attachment to the 
Constitutionalists, which gradually diminished with their de- 
creased power to protect their friends. At length* this became 
so contemptible, that their enemies were emboldened to venture 
upon an insult, which showed how little they were disposed to 
keep measures with a feeble adversary. 

Among other plans, by which they hoped to counterpoise the 
omnipotence of the Jacobin Club, the Constitutionalists had esta- 
blished a counter association, termed, from its place of meeting,' 
Les Feuillans. In this dub, — ^which included about two hundred 
members of the Legislative Body, the ephemeral rival of the great 
Jacobinical forge in which tiie Revolutionists had their strength 
and fabricated their thunders, — ^there was more eloquence, argu- 
ment, learning, and wit, than was necessary ; but tiie Feuillans 
wanted the terrible power of exciting the popular passions, which 
the orators of the Jacobin Club possessed and wielded at pleasure. 
These opposed factions might be compared to two swords, of which 
one had a gilded and ornamented hilt, but a blade formed of glass 
or other brittle substance, while the brazen handle of the other 
corresponded in strength and coarseness to the steel of the wea- 
pon itself. When two such weapons came into collision, the con- 
sequence may be anticipated, and it was so with the opposite 
clubs. The Jacobins, after many preparatory insults, went down 
upon and assailed their adversaries with open force, insulting 
and dispersing them with blows and violence ; while Potion, the 
mayor of Paris, who was present on the occasion, consoled the 
fugitives, by assuring them that the law indeed protected them^ 
but the people having pronounced against them, it was not for 
him to enforce the behests of the law, in opposition to the will of 
that people, from whom the law originated.' A goodly medicine 
for their aching bones ! 

The Constitutional party amidst their general humiliation, had 
lost ahnost all influence in the ministry, and could only commu- 
nicate with the King underhand, and in a secret manner, — as if 
they had been, in fact, his friends and partisans, not the cause 
of, or willing consenters to, his present imprisoned and disabled 

1 The rite of the old convent of the Feuillans. 
9 Lacretelle, torn, ix., p. 76. 
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condition. Of six ministers, by whom De Lessart and his com- 
rades had been replaced, the husband of Madame Roland, and 
two others, Servan* and Claviere,^ were zealous republicans; 
Duranthon^ and Lacoste^ were moderate in their politics, but 
timorous in character ; the sixth, Dumouriez, who held the war 
department, was the personal rival of La Fayette, both in civil 
and military matters, and the enemy, therefore, of the Constitu- 
tional party. It is now, for the first time, that we mention one 
of those names renowned in military history, which had the 
address to attract Victory to the French banners, to which she so 
long appeared to adhere without shadow of changing. Dumouriez 
passed early from the scene, but left his name strongly written in 
the annals of France. 

Dumouriez was little in person, but full of vivacity and talent ; 
a brave soldier, having distinguished himself in the civil dissen- 
sions of Poland ; an able and skilful intriguer, and well-fitted to 
play a conspicuous part in times of pubUc confusion. He has never 
been supposed to possess any great fimmess of principle, whether 
public or private ; but a soldier's honour, and a soldier's frank- 
ness, together with the habits of good society, led him to contemn 
and hate the sordid treachery, cruelty, and cynicism of the Jaco- 
bins ; while hU wit and common sense enabled him to see through 
and deride the affected and pedantic fanaticism of republican zeal 
of the Girondists, who, he plainly saw, were amusing themselves 
with schemes to which the country of France, the age, and the 
state of manners, were absolutely opposed. Thus, he held the 
situation of minister at war, coquetting with all parties ; wearing 
one evening in the Jacobin Club the red night-cap, which was the 
badge of breechless freedom, and the next, with better sincerity, 
advising the King how he might avoid tiie approaching evils; 
though the by-roads he pointed out were often too indirect to be 
trodden by the good and honest prince, to whom Providence had, 

1 Servan was born at Romans in 1741, and died at Paris in 1808. " He was," 
says Madame Roland, " an honest man in the fullest signification of the term ; 
an enlightened patriot, a brave soldier, and an active minister ; be stood in 
need 01 nothing out a more sober imagination, and a more flexible mind." — 
Memoirs, part i., p. 72. 

s Clavi^re was born at Geneva in 1735, "where,"* says M. Dumont, "he be- 
came one of the popular leaders : shrewd and penetrating, he obtained the 
credit of being also cunning and artful : he was a man of superior intellect : 
deaf from his youth, and, deprived by this infirmity of the pleasures of society, 
be had sought a compensation in study, and formed his education by associat- 
ing politics and moral philosophy with trade."— Being denounced by Robe- 
Sierre, to avoid the guillotine, he stabbed himself in his prison, June 9, 1793. 
is wife poisoned herself on the following day. 

8 Duranthon was bom at Massedon in 1736. In December, 1793, he was 
dragged before the revolutionary tribunal, and guillotined. " He was an hon- 
est man, but very indolent : his manner indicated vanity, and his timid disposi- 
tion and pompous prattle made him always appear to me no better than an old 
woman."— Mad. Roland, part i., p. 71. 

< " A true jack-in-office of the old order of things, of which he had the insig- 
nificant and awkward look, cold manner, and dogmatic tone. He was deficient 
both in the extensive views and activity necessary for a minister."— Mad. 
Roland, p. 70. He died in 1803. 
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in Dumouriez^ assigned a counsellor better fitted to a less scrupu- 
lous sovereign. The King nevertheless reposed considerable con- 
fidence in the general, which, if not answered with all the devo- 
tion of loyalty, was at least never betrayed.^ 

The Republican ministers were scarcely qualified by their 
talents, to assume the air of Areopagites, or Roman tribunes. 
Roland, by himself, was but a tiresome pedant, and he could 
not bring his wife to the cabinet council, although it is said she 
attempted to make her way to the ministerial dinners.* His col- 
leagues were of the same character, and affected in their inter- 
course wth the King a stoical contempt of the forms of the court,' 
although in efiect, these are like other courtesies of society, which 
it costs little to observe, and is brutal to neglect.* Besides petty 
insults of this sort, there was a total want of confidence on both 
sides, in the intercourse betwixt them and the King. If the 
ministers were desirous to penetrate his sentiments on any parti- 
cular subject, Louis evaded them by turning the discourse on 
matters of vague and general import ; and did he, on the other 
hand, press them to adopt any particular measure, they were cold 
and reserved, and excused themselves under the shelter of their 
personal responsibility. Indeed, how was it possible that con- 
fidence could exist betwixt the King and his Republican minis- 
ters, when the principal object of the latter was to procure the 
aboUtion of the regal dignity, and when the former was completely 
aware that such was their purpose ? 

The first step adopted by the factions of Girondists and Jaco- 
bins, who moved towards the same object side by side, though not 
hand in hand, was to deprive the King of a guard, assigned him 
by the Constitution, in lieu of his disbanded gardes du corps. It 
was, indeed, of doubtful loyalty, being pai-tly levied from soldiers 
of the line, partly from the citizens, and imbued in many cases 
with the revolutionary spirit of the day ; but they were officered 
by persons selected for their attachment to the King, and even 
their name of Guards expressed and inspired an esprit de corps, 
which might be formidable. Various causes of suspicion were 
alleged against this guard — ^that they kept in their barracks a 
white flag (which proved to be the ornament of a cake presented 
to them by the Dauphin) — ^that their sword-hilts were formed into 
the &shion of a cock, which announced some anti-revolutionary 

1 Thiers, torn, ii^ p. 59; Mignet, ton. i., p. 64; Lacretelle, torn, ix., p. 89. 

s So says Des Ferrieres, and pretends that Madame Roland's pretensions to 
be presented at the ministerial parties being rejected, was the nrst breach to 
the amicable understanding of the ministers. But nothing of this sort is to be 
found in her Memoirs, and we are confident she would have recorded it, had 
the fact been accurate.— S. 

3 The court nicknamed the new ministry, " Le Ministire sans culottes." 

4 When Roland, whose dress was somewhat like that of a Quaker, appeared 
at court in shoestrings, the unher approached him with a severe look, and ad- 
dressed him, " How, sir, no buckles ?"-•-" Ah," said Dumouriez, who laughed 
at all and every thing, " all is lost."— S.— Roland, part IL, p. 8 ; Mignbt, 
torn, i., p. 166. ■ 
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enigma — ^that attempts were made to alienate ihem from the As- 
sembly, and fix their affections on the King. The guard con- 
tained several spies, who had taken that service for the purpose 
of betraying its secrets to the Jacobins. Three or four of these 
men, produced at the bar, affirmed much that was, and much that 
was not true ; and amid the causes they had for distrusting the 
King, and their reasons for desiring to weaken him, the Assembly 
decreed the reduction of the Constitutional Guard. The King 
was with difficulty persuaded not to oppose his Teto, and was thus 
left almost totally undefended to the next blast of the revolu- 
tionary tempest.' 

Every successive proceeding of the factions tended to show 
more strongly that the storm was speedily to arise. The invention 
of the Jacobins exhausted itself in proposing and adopting revo- 
lutionary measures so extravagant, that very shame prevented 
the Girondists from becoming parties to them. Such was the 
carrying the atrocious cut-throat Jourdan in triumph through the 
streets of Avignon, where he had piled eighty carcasses into a 
glaciere in the course of one night.^ A less atrocious, but no less 
insolent proceeding, was the feast given in honour of the regi- 
ment of Chateauvieux, whose mutiny had been put down at Nancy 
by M. de Bouill^, acting under the express decree of the first 
National Assembly.^ 

In a word, understanding much better than the Brissotins the 
taste of the vulgar for what was most violent, gross, and exagge- 
rated, the Jacobins purveyed for them accordingly, filled Iheir 
ears with the most incredible reports, and gulled liieir eyes by 
the most absurd pageants. 

The Girondists, retaining some taste and some principle, were 
left far behind in the race of vulgar popularity, where he that 
throws off every mark of decency bids most fair to gain the prize. 
They beheld with mortification feats which they could not emu- 
late, and felt that their own assertions of their attachment to free- 
dom, emphatic as they were, seemed cold and spiritless compared 
to the extravagant and flaming declamations of the Jacobins. 
They regarded with envy the advantages which their rivals ac- 
quired by those exaggerated proceedings, and were startled to find 
how far they were like to be outstripped by those uncompromising 
and unhesitating demagogues. The Girondists became sensible 
that a struggle approached, in which, notwithstanding thdr 
strength in the Assembly, they must be vanquished, unless they 
could raise up some body of forces, entirely dependent on them- 
selves, to be opposed in time of need to the Jacobin insurgents. 
This was indeed essentially necessary to their personal safety, and 
to the stability of their power. If they looked to the national 
guard, they found such of that body as were no longer attached to 



1 Lacretellc, torn, ix., p. 109. 
' Prudhomme, torn. iL, p. 271. 
8 BouUI^'b Memoirs, p. 215. 
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La Fayette wearied of revolutions, unmoved by the prospect of a 
republic, and only desirous to protect their shops and property. 
If they turned their eyes to the lower orders, and especially the 
suburbs, the myriads of pikemen which they could pour forth 
were all devoted to the Jacobins, from whom their leaders re- 
ceived orders and regular pay. 

The scheme of a departmental army was resorted to by the 
Girondists as the least startling, yet most certain mode of bringing 
together a military force sufficient to support the schemes of the 
new administration. Five men were to be furnished by every can- 
ton in France, which would produce a body of 20,000 troops, to 
be armed and trained under the walls of Paris. This force was 
to serve as a central anny to reinforce the soldiers on the frontier, 
and maintain order in tiie capital, as occasion should demand. 
The measure, proposed by the Girondists, was imexpectedly fur- 
thered by the Jacobins, who plainly saw, that through the means 
of their affiliated societies which existed in every canton, they 
would be able to dictate the choice of so large a part of the de- 
partmental army, that, when assembled, it should add to the 
power of their insurrectionary bands at Paris, instead of control- 
ling them.* 

The citizens of Paris were disposed to consider this concourse 
of undisciplined troops under the walls of the dty as dangerous 
to its safety, and an insult to the national guard, hitherto thought 
adequate to the defence of the metropolis. They petitioned the 
Assembly against the measure, and even invoked the King to 
reject the decree, when it should pass through that body. 

To this course Louis was himself sufficientiy inclined; for 
neither he nor any one doubted that the real object of the Giron- 
dists was to bring together such an army, as would enable them 
to declare their beloved republic without fear of La Fayette, even 
if he should find himself able to bring the army which he com- 
manded to his own sentiments on the subject. 

Dumouriez warned Louis against following this course of direct 
opposition to the Assembly. He allowed, that the ultimate pur- 
pose of the proposal was evident to every thinking person, but 
still its ostensible object being the protection of the country and 
capital, the King, he said, would, in the eyes of the vulgar, be 
regarded as a favourer of the foreign invasion, if he objected to a 
measure represented as essential to the protection of Paris. He 
undertook, as Minister of War, that as fast as a few hundreds of 
the departmental forces arrived, he would have them regimented 
and dismissed to the frontier, where their assistance was more ne- 
cessary than at home. But all his remonstrances on this subject 
were in vain. Louis resolved at all risks to place his wto on the 
measure.^ He probably relied on the feelmgs of the national 

1 Mignet, torn. L, p. 173; Lacretelle, torn, iz., p. 114; Dumouriez, rol.iL, 
p. 350. 

2 Dumouriez, vol. ii., p. 353. 
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guard, of which one or two divisions were much attached to him, 
while the dispositions of the whole had heen certamly ameliorated, 
from their fear of fresh confusion by means of these new levies. 
Perhaps, also, the King could not bring himself at once to trust 
the versatile disposition of Dumouriez, whose fidelity, however, 
we see no reason for suspecting. 

Another renewed point of discussion and disagreement betwixt 
the King and his ministers, respected the recusant clergy. A de- 
cree was passed in the Assembly, that such priests as might be 
convicted of a refusal to subscribe the oath to the civil Constitu- 
tion, should be liable to deportation. This was a point of con- 
science with Louis, and was probably brought forward in order 
to hasten him into a resignation of the crown. He stood firm ac- 
cordingly, and determined to oppose his wto to this decree also, 
[June 12,] in spite at once of all the arguments which the worldly 
prudence of Dumouriez could object, and of the urgency of the 
Republican ministers.^ 

The firm refusal of the King disconcerted the measures of the 
Gbondist counsellors. Madame Roland undertook to make the 
too scrupulous monarch see the errors of his ways ; and composed, 
in name of her husband and two of his colleagues, a long letter, to 
which Dumouriez and the other two refused to place their names. 
It was written in what the CStoyenne termed « an austere tone of 
truth ;"* that is to say, without any of the usual marks of defe- 
rence and respect, and with a harshness calculated to jar all the 
feelings, affectionate or religious, of him whom they still called 
King. Alas! the severest and most offensive trutiis, however 
late in reaching the ears of powerful and prosperous monarchs, 
make themselves sternly loud to those princes who are captive and 
unfriended. Louis might have replied to this rude expostulation, 
like the knight who received a blow from an enemy when he was 
disarmed, and a prisoner, — ^ There is little bravery in this now." 
The King, however, gave way to his resentment as far as he 
could. He dismissed Roland, Servan, and Claviere, and with 
difficulty prevailed on Dumouriez, Duranthon, and Lacoste, to 
retain tiieir situations, and endeavour to supply the place of those 
whom he had deprived of office ; but he was obliged to purchase 
their adherence, by ratifying the decree concerning the federal or 
departmental army of twenty thousand men, on condition that 
they should rendezvous at Soissons, not at Paris. On the decree 
against the priests, his resolution continued unmoved and inmio- 
vable. Thus Religion, which had for half a century been so 
slightly regarded in France, at length interposed her influence in 
deciding the fate of the King and &.e kingdom. 

The three discarded ministers affected to congratulate eadi 

1 Lacretelle, torn, iz., p. 116; Mignet, torn, i., p. 173 ; Dnmonriez, roL ii., p. 

s " Je aais que le lannif^e austere de la v^rit^ est rarement accueill^ prts dn 
trone."— See the Letter m Prttdhomme> torn, iii, p. 82. 
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Other on being released from scenes so uncongenial to their re- 
publican virtues and sentiments, as the ante-chambers of a court, 
where men were forced to wear buckles instead of shoe-strings, 
or undergo the frowns of ushers and masters of ceremonies, and 
where patriotic tongues were compelled to practise court-language, 
and to address a being of the same flesh and blood as their own, 
with the titles of Sire, and your Majesty. The unhappy pedants 
were not long in learning that there are constraints worse to un- 
dergo than file etiquette of a court, and sterner despots to be 
foimd in the ranks of a republic, than the good-humoured and 
lenient Louis. As soon as dismissed, they posted to the Assembly, 
to claim the applause due to suffering virtue, and to exhibit their 
letter to those for whose ears it was really written — ^the sympa- 
thizing democrats and the tribunes.^ 

They were, accordingly, as victims of their democratic zeal, 
received with acclamation; but the triumph of those who be- 
stowed it, was unexpectedly qualified and diminished. Dumouriez, 
who spoke fluently, and had collected proofs for such a moment, 
overwhelmed the Assembly by a charge of total neglect and in- 
capacity, against Roland and his two colleagues. He spoke of un- 
recruited armies, ungarrisoned forts, unprovided commissariats. 
In a tone which compelled the Assembly to receive his denuncia* 
tions against his late associates in the ministry. 

But although his unpleasant and threatening communications 
made a momentary impression on the Assembly, almost in spite 
of themselves, the wily and variable orator saw that he could 
only maintain his ground as minister, by procuring, if possible, 
the assent of the King to the decree against the recusant clergy. 
He made a final attempt, along with his ephemeral colleagues ; 
stated his conviction, that the refusal of the King, if persisted in, 
would be the cause of insurrection ; and, finally, tendered his 
resignation, in case their ur&;^nt advice should be neglected. 
** Think not to terrify me by mreats," replied Louis. ** My reso- 
lution is fixed." Dumouriez was not a man to perish under the 
ruins of the throne which he could not preserve. His resignation 
was again tendered and accepted, not without marks of sensibility 
on the King's part and Ins own ; and having thus saved a part of 
his credit with the Assembly, who respected his talents, and de- 
sired to use them against the invaders, he departed from Paris to 
the firontiers, to lead the van among the French victors.* 

Louis waa now left to the pitiless storm of revolution, without 
the assistance of any one who could in the least assist him in pilot- 
ing through the tempest The few courtiers — or, much better 
named — ^the few ancient and attached friends, who remained 
around his person, possessed neither talents nor influence to aid 
him ; they could but lament his misfortunes and share his ruin. 

1 Prudhomme, torn, iii., p. 92. 

3 Dumouriez, torn. iL, p. 392; Mignet, torn, i., p. 173; Lacretelle, torn. i.« 
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He himself expressed a deep conviction^ that his death was near 
at hand, yet the apprehension neither altered his firmness upon 
points to which he esteemed his conscience was party, nor chansed 
the general quiet placidity of his temper. A negotiation to resign 
his crown was, perhaps, the only mode which remained, affording 
even a chance to avert his fate ; but the days of deposed monarchs 
are seldom long, and no pledge could have assured Louis that any 
terms which the Girondists might grant, would have been ratified 
by their sterner and uncompromising rivals of the Jacobin party. 
These men had been long determined to make his body tlie step 
to their iniquitous power. They affected to feel for the cause of 
the people, with the zeal which goes to slaying. They had heaped 
upon the crown, and its imhappy wearer, all the guUt and all the 
misfortunes of the Revolution; it was incumbent on them to 
show that they were serious in their charge, by rendering Louis 
a sin-offering for the nation. On the ^ole, it was the more 
kingly part not to degrade himself by his own voluntary act, but 
to await the period which was to close at once his life and his 
reign. He named his last Ministry from the dispirited remnants 
of the Constitutional party, which still made a feeble and unsup- 
ported struggle against the Girondists and Jacobins in the Assem- 
bly. They did not long enjoy their precarious office. 

The factions last named were now united in the purpose of 
precipitatiiig the King from his throne by actual and direct force. 
The voice of the Girondists Vergniaud had already proclaimed in 
the Assembly. " Terror," he said, ** must, in the name of the 
people, burst her way into yonder palace, whence she has so 
often sallied forth at the command of monarchs." ^ 

Though the insurrection was resolved upon, and thus openly 
announced, each faction was jealous of the force which the other 
was to employ, and apprehensive of the use which might be made 
of it against themselves, after the conquest was obtained. But 
however suspicious of each other, they were still more desirous of 
their common object, the destruction of the throne, and the erec- 
tion of a republic, which the Brissotins supposed they could hold 
under their rule, and which the Jacobins were determined to re- 
tain under their misrule. An insurrection was at length arrang- 
ed, which had all the character of that which brought the King a 
prisoner from Versailles, the Jacobins being the prime movers of 
their desperate followers, and the actors on both occasions ; while 
the Girondists, on the 20th June, 1792, hoped, like the Constitu- 
tionalists on the 6th October, 1789, to gain the advantage of the 
enterprise which their own force would have been unable to ac- 
complish. The community, or magistracy, of Paris, which was 
entirely under the dominion of Rob^pierre, Danton, and the Ja- 
cobins, had been long providing for such an enterprise, and under 
pretext that they were arming the lower classes against invasion, 

< Lacretelle, torn. iz.» p. 136. 
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had distributed pikes and otlier weapons to the rabble, who were 
to be used on this occasion. 

On the 20th of June, the Sans Culottes of the suburbs of Saint 
Mar^eau and Saint Antoine assembled together, armed with pikes, 
scythes, hay-forks, and weapons of every description, whether 
those actually forged for the destruction of mankind, or those 
which, invented for peaceful purposes, are readily converted by 
popular fury into offensive arms. They seemed, notwithstanding 
their great numbers to act under authority, and amid their cries, 
their songs, their dances, and the wild intermixture of grotesque 
and fearful revel, appeared to move by conunand, and to act with 
a unanimity that gave the effect of order to that which was in it- 
self confusion. They were divided into bodies, and had their 
leaders. Standards also were displayed, carefully selected to ex- 
press the character and purpose of the wretches who were as- 
sembled under them. One ensign was a pair of tattered breeches, 
with the motto, "Vivent les Sans Culottes." Another ensign- 
bearer, dressed in black, carried on a long pole a hog's harslet, 
that is, part of the entrails of that animal, still bloody, with the 
legend, " La fressure d'un Aristocrat." This formidable assem- 
blage was speedily recruited by the mob of P«ris, to an immense 
multitude, whose language, gestures, and appearance, ail combined 
to announce some violent catastrophe. 

The terrified citizens, afraid of general pillage, concentrated 
themselves, — not to defend the King or protect the National As- 
sembly, but for the preser\'ation of the Palais Royal, where the 
splendour of the shops was most likely to attract the cupidity of 
the Sans Culottes. A strong force of armed citizens guarded all 
the avenues to this temple of Mammon, and, by excluding the 
insurgents from its precincts, showed what they could have done 
for the Hall of the Legislature, or the palace of the monarch, had 
the cause of either found favour in their eyes.* 

The insurrection rolled on to the hall of the Assembly, sur- 
rounded the alarmed deputies, and filled with armed men every 
avenue of approach ; talked of a petition which they meant to pre- 
sent, and demanded to file through the hall to display the force 
by which it was supported. The terrified members had nothing 
better to reply, than by a request that the insurgents should only 
enter the Assembly by a representative deputation — ^at least that, 
coming in a body, they should leave their arms behind. The for- 
midable petitioners laughed at botli proposals, and poured through 
the hall, shaking in triumph their insurrectionary weapons.* The 
Assembly, meanwhile, made rather an ignoble figure ; and their 
attempts to preserve an outward appearance of indifference, and 
even of cordiality towards their foiu and frightful visitants, have 

1 Lacretelle, torn, ix., p. 131. 

« The passajje of the procession lasted three hoars.— See Lacretelle, torn- 
ix., p. 135; Thiers, torn, li., p. 133. 
VOL. I« L 
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been aptly compared to a band of wretched comedians, endeavour- 
ing to mitigate the resentment of a brutal and incensed audience.^ 

From the hall of the Assembly, the populace rushed to the 
Tuileries. Preparations had been made for defence, and several 
bodies of troops were judiciously placed, who, with the advantages 
afforded by the gates and walls, might have defended their posts 
against the armed rabble which approached. But there was 
neither union, loyalty, nor energy, in those to whom the defence 
was intrusted, nor did the King, by placing himself at their head, 
attempt to give animation to their courage. 

The national guards drew off at the command of the two muni- 
cipal officers, decked with their scarfs of office, who charged them 
not to oppose the will of the people. The g^tes were &shed to 
pieces with sledge hammers. The gates of the palace itself were 
shut, but the rabble, turning a cannon upon them, compelled en- 
trance, and those apartments of royal magnificence, so long the 
pride of France, were laid open to the multitude, like those of 
Troy to her invaders : — 

Apparet domns intns, et atria longa patescant. 
Apparent Priami et vetenim penetralia regum.> 

The august palace bf the proud house of Bourbon Liy thus exposed 
to the rude gaze, and vulgar tread, of a brutal and ferocious rabble. 
Who dared have prophesied such an event to the royal founders 
of this stately pile — ^to the chivalrous Henry of Navarre, or the 
magnificent Louis XIV. ! — The door of the apartment entering 
into the vestibule was opened by the hand of Louis himself, the 
ill-fated representative of this lofty line. He escaped with dif- 
ficulty the thrust of a bayonet, made as the door was in the act 

1 It may be alleged in excuse, that the AssemblT had no resource but sub- 
mission. Vet, brare men in similar circumstances nave, b^ a timely exertion 
of spirit, averted similar insolencies. When the furious Anti-Catholic mob was 
in possession of the avenues to, and even the lobbies of, the (louse of (Em- 
mons, in 17B0, Oeneral Cosmo Gordon, a member of the House, went up to the 
unfortunate nobleman under whose guidance they were supposed to act, and 
addressed him thus : " My lord, is it your purpose to bring your rascally adhe- 
rents into the House of Commons ? for if so, I apprise you, that the instant one 
of them enters, I pass my sword, not through his body, but your lordship's." 
The hint was sufficient, and the mob was directed to another quarter. Un- 
doubtedly there were, in the French Legislative Assembly, men capable of 
conjurinff down the storm they had raised, and who might have been moved 
to do so/nad any man of courage made them directly and personally responsible 
for the consequences.— See Wraxall, vol. i., p. 247, for the story of Lord George 
Gordon and General Gordon ; but the Editor is informed, that the person who 
reiUly threatened Lord George in the manner described, was Colonel Holroyd, 
now Lord Sheffield. 

2 Dryden has expanded these magnificent lines, without expressing entirely 
either their literal meaning or their spirit. But he has added, as usual, beauti- 
ful ideas of his own, equally applicable to the scene described in the t^xt :— 

" A mighty breach is made ; the rooms conceal'd 
Appear, and all the palace is reveal'd ; 
The halls of audience, aod of public state— 
And where the lovely Queen in secret sate, 
Arm'd soldiers now by trembling maids are seen 
With not a door, and scarce a space between." 

^Eneid, boo]( ii,— S, 
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of ei^anding. There were around him a handful of courtiers, 
and a few of the grenadiers of the national guard helonging to the 
section of Filles Saint Thomas, which hsA been always distin- 
guished for fidehty. They hurried and ahnost forced the King 
into the embrazure of a window, erected a sort of barricade in 
front with tables, and stood beside him as his defenders. The 
crowd, at their first entrance, levelled their pikes at Madame 
Elizabeth, whom they mistook for the Queen. ** Why did you 
undeeeive them!" said the heroic princess to those around her — 
** It might have saved the life of my sister."* Even the insur- 
gents were affected by this trait of heroism. They had encounter- 
ed none of those obstacles which chafe such minds and make 
them thirsty of blood, and it would seem that their leaders had 
not received decided orders, or, having received them, did not 
think the time served for their execution. The insurgents defiled 
throu^ the apartments, and passed the King, now joined by the 
Queen with her children. The former, though in the utmost 
personal danger, would not be separated from ner husband, ex- 
claiming, that her post was by his side; the latter were weeping 
with terror at a scene so horrible. 

The people seemed moved, or rather their purpose was deprived 
of that energetic unanimity which had hitherto carried them so 
far. Some shouted against the veto — some against the unconsti- 
tutional priests, some more modestly called out for lowering the 
price of bread and butcher-meat One of them flung a red cap 
to the King, who quietiy drew it upon his head ; another offered 
him a bottle, and commanded him to drink to the Nation. No 
glass eould be had, and he was obliged to drink out of the bottle. 
These incidents are grotesque and degrading, but they are re- 
deemed by one of much dignity. " Fear nothing, Sire," said one 
of the faitiiful grenadiers of the national guard who defended him. 
The King took his hand, and pressing it to his hearty replied, 
« Judge yourself if I fear." * 

Various leaders of the Republicans were present at this extra- 
ordinary scene, in the apstrtnients, or in tiie garden,^ and ex- 

1 Prudhomme, torn. iiL, p, 117; Lacretelle,tom.ix.,p. 139; MadamoCam- 
pao, vol. iL, p. 212. 

s Prudhomme, torn. iiL. p. 117; Mignet, torn, i., p. 178; Lacretelle, torn, 
iz., p. 142; Campan, vol. ii., p. 212. 

3 Napoleon was a witness of this scene from the gardens of the Tuileries. 
** While we were leading," says Pe Bourrienne, *' a somewhat idle life, the 20th 
June arrived. We met that morning, as usnal, in a coffee-room, Rue St. 
Honor& (^ going out we saw approaching a moh, which Buonaparte com- 
puted at five or six thousand men, all in rags, and armed with every sort of 
weapon, vociferating the grossest abuse, and proceedine with rapid pace to- 
wards the Tuileries. ' Let us follow that rabble,' said Buonaparte to me. 
We />ot before them, and went to walk in the gardens, on the terrace over- 
looking the water. From this station he beheld the disgracefol occurrences that 
ensued. I should fail in attempting to depict the surprise and indknation 
aroused within him. He could not comprehend such weakness and forbear- 
ance. But when the King showed himself at one of the windows fronting the 
warden, with the red cap which one of the mob had just placed upon his head, 
Buonaparte could no longer restrain his indignatioiu ' What madness l' ex- 
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pressed themselves according to their various sentiments. '^ What 
a figure they have made of him with the red night-cap and the 
botSe ! " said Manuel, the Procureur of the Commune of Paris. 
— ^** What a magnificent spectacle !'* said the artist David, look- 
ing out upon the tumultu£uy sea of pikes, agitated by fifty thou- 
sand hands, as they rose and sunk, welked and waved ; — ^' Trem- 
ble, tremble, tyrants ! " — ^* They are in a fair train," said the 
fierce Gorsas ; " we shall soon see their pikes garnished with se- 
veral heads." The crowds who thrust forward into the palace and 
the presence, were pressed together till the heat increased al- 
most to suffocation, nor did there appear any end to the confu- 
sion. 

Late and slow, the Legislative Assembly did at length send a 
deputation of twenty-five members, headed by Vergniaud and 
Isnard, to the palace. Their arrival put an end to tide tumult ; 
for Potion, the Mayor of Paris, and the other authorities, who 
had hitherto been wellnigh passive, now exerted themselves to 
clear away the armed populace from the palace and gardens, and 
were so readily obeyed, that it was evident similar efforts would 
have entirely prevented the insurrection. The "poor and virtu- 
ous people," as Robespierre used to call them, with an affected 
unction of pronunciation, retired for once with their pikes un- 
bloodied, not a httle marvelling why they had been called to- 
gether for such a harmless purpose.^ 

That a mine so formidable should have exploded without effect, 
gave some momentary advantages to the party at whose safety 
it was aimed. Men of worth exclaimed against the infamy of 
such a gratuitous insult to the crown, while it was still called a 
Constitutional authority. Men of substance dreaded the recur- 
rence of such acts of revolutionary violence, and the commence- 
ment of riots, which were likely to end in pillage. Petitions were 
presented to the Assembly, covered with flie names of thousands, 
praying that the leaders of the insurgents should be brought to 
punishment ; while the King demanded, in a tone which seemed 
to appeal to France and to Europe, some satisfaction for his in- 
sulted dignity, the violation of his palace, and the danger of his 
person.'' But La Fayette, at the head of an army whose affec- 
tions he was supposed to possess, was the most formidable inter- 
cessor. He had, two or three days before, [June 16,] transmitted 
to the Assembly a letter, or rather a remonstrance,' in which, 
speaking in the name of the army, as well as his own, he ex- 
pressed the highest dissatisfaction with the recent events at Paris, 

claimed he ; • how could they allow these scoundrels to enter? They ongbt to 
have blown four or five hundred of them into the air with cannon ; the rest 
would then have taken to their heels.* "— Db BouRRiKNira:, tom. i., p. 49. 

^ " By eight o'clock in the evening they had all departed, and silence and 
astonishment reigned in the palace. '^Mignbt, tom. i., p. 178. 

s Jomini, Hist, des Guerres de la Revolution, tom. ii., p. 53; Dumoat, 
p. 343. 

fi For the letter itself, see Annual Register, rol. xzxir., p. 206. 
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complaming of the various acts of violation of the oonstitation, 
and the personal disrespect offered to the King, lliis letter of 
itself had been accounted an enormous offence, both by the Ja- 
cobins and the Girondists ; but the tumult of the 20th of June 
roused the general to bolder acts of intercession. 

On the 28th of the same month of June, all parties heard with 
as much interest as anxiety, that General La Fayette was in 
Paris. He came, indeed, only with a part of his staff. Had he 
brought with him a moderate body of troops upon whom he could 
have absolutely depended, his presence so supported, in addition 
to his influence in Paris, would have settled the point at issue. 
But the general might hesitate to diminish the French army then 
in front of the enemy, and by doing so to take on himself the re- 
sponsibility of what might happen in his absence ; or, as it ap- 
peared from subsequent events, he may not have dared to repose 
the necessary confidence in any corps of his army, so completely 
had they been imbued with the revolutionary spirit Still his ar- 
rival, thus slightly attended, indicated a confidence in his own re- 
sources, which was calculated to strike the opposite party with 
anxious apprehension. 

He appeared at the bar of the Assembly, and addressed the 
members in a strain of decision, which had not been lately heard 
on the part of those who pleaded the royal cause in that place. 
He denounced the authors of the violence committed on the 20th 
of June, declared that several corps of his army had addressed 
faim, and that he came to express their horror, as well as his 
own, at the rapid progress of faction ; and to demand that such 
measures should be taken as to ensure the defenders of France, 
that while they were shedding their blood on the frontiers, the 
Constitution, for which they combated, should not be destroyed 
by traitors in the interior. This speech, delivered by a man of 
great courage and redoubted influence, had considerable effect. 
The Girond^ts, indeed, proposed to inquire, whether La Fayette 
had permission from the minister of war to leave the command 
of his army ; and sneeringly affirmed, that the Austrians must 
needs have retreated from the frontier, since the general of the 
French army had returned to Paris : but a considerable majority 
preferred the motion of the CJonstitutionalist Ramond, who, eulo- 
gizing La Fayette as the eldest son of liberty, proposed an inquiry 
into the causes and object of those factious proceedings of which 
he had complained.^ 

Thus happily commenced La Fayette's daring enterprise ; but 
• those by whom he expected to be supported did not rally around 
him. To disperse the Jacobin club was probably his object, but 
no sufiicient force gathered about him to encourage the attempt. 
He ordered for the next day a general review of the national 
guards, in hopes, doubtless, that &ey would have recognised the 

1 Thiers, torn. iL, p. 154; Lacretelle, torn, iz., p. 153^ 
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voiee which they had obeyed with mich unanimity of submis- 
sion ; but this civie force was by no means in the state in which 
he had left them at his departure. The several corps of grena- 
diers, which were chiefly drawn from the more opulent classes, 
had been, under pretence of the general principle of equality, 
melted down aad united with those composed of men of an in- 
ferior descripticn, and who had a more decided revolutionary 
tendency. Many officers, devoted to La Fayette and the Ckm- 
stitution, had been superseded ; and the service was, by studied 
contumely and ill usage, rendered disgusting to those who avowed 
the same sentiments, or displayed any remaming attachment to 
the sovereign. By such means Potion, the mayor of Paris, had 
now authority enough with the civic army to prevent the review 
£rom taking j^ace. A few grenadiers of different sections did 
indeed muster, but their number was so small that they di^ersed 
in haste and alarm. 

The Girondists and Jacobins, doeely united at this crisis, be- 
gan to take heart, yet dared not on their part venture to arrest 
Sie general. Meantime La Fayette saw no other means of saving 
the King than to propose his anew attempting an escape from 
Paris, which he offered to further by every means in his power. 
The plan was discussed, but dismissed in consequence of the 
Queen's prejudices against La Fayette, whom, not unnaturally, 
(though as far as regarded intention certainly unjustly,) she 
looked upon as the original author of the King's misfortunes.^ 
After two days lingering in Paris, La Fayette found it necessary 
to return to the army which he commanded, and leave the King 
to his fate.* 

La Fayette's conduct on this occasion may always be opposed 
to any aspersions thrown on his character at the commencement 
of the Revolution ; for, unquestionably, in June 1792, he exposed 
his own life to the most imminent danger, in order to protect that 
of the King, and the existence of roy^ty. Yet he must himself 
have felt a lesson, which his fate may teach to others ; how peril- 
ous, namely, it is, to set the example of violent and revolutionary 
courses, and what dangerous precedents such rashness may afford 
to those who use similar means for carrying events to still further 
extremities. The march to Versailles, 6th October, 1789, in 
which La Fayette to a certain degree co-operated, and of which 
he reaped all the immediate advantage, had been the means of 
placing Louis in that precarious situation from which he was now 
so generously anxious to free him. It was no less La Fayette's 
own act, by means of his personal aid-de-camp, to bring back < 
the person of the King to Paris from Varennes ; whereas he was 
now recommending, and offering to further his escape, by pre- 
cisely such measures as his interierence had then thwarted. 

1 Madame Campan, tom. iL, p. 224. 

> " He wag burnt in effigy by the Jacobins, in the garden of the Palais 
Bojal."— Prudbommb, tom. iii., p. 131. 
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Notwithstanding the low state of the royal party, one consti^' 
tuted authority, amongst so man^r, had the courage to act of- 
fensiyely on the weaker and the injured side. The Directory 
of the Department (or province) of Paris, deckured against the 
mayor, imputed to him the hUime of the scandalous excesses of the 
20tib of June, and suroended him and Manuel, the Procureur 
of the Community of Paris, from their ofBces, [July 6.] This 
judgment was affirmed hy the King. But, under the protection 
of the Girondists and Jacohins, Potion appealed to the Assembly, 
where the demon of discord seemed now let loose, as the advan- 
tage was contended for by at least three parties, avowedly dis- 
tinct from each other, together with innumerable subdivisions of 
opinion. And yet, in the midst of such complicated and divided 
interests, such various and forious passions, two individuals, a lady 
and a bishop, undertook to restore general concord, and, smgular 
to tell, they had a momentary success. Olympia de Gouges was 
an ardent lover of liberty, but she united with this passion an in^ 
tense feeling of devotion, and a turn like that entertained by 
our friends tiie Quakers, and other sects who affect a transcen^ 
dental love of the human kind, and interpret the doctrines of 
Christian morality in the most strict and literal sense. This person 
had sent abroad several publications recommending to all citizens 
of France, and the deputies especially of the Assembly, to throw 
aside personal views, and form a brotherly and general union 
with heart and hand, in the service of the public. 

The same healing overture, as it would have been called in the 
civil dissensions of fingland, was brought before tiie Assembly, 
[July 9,] and recommended by the constitutional Bishop of Lyons, 
the Abb^ L' Amourette. This good-natured orator affected to see, 
in the divisions which rent the Assembly to pieces, only the re- 
sult of an unfortunate error — ^a mutual misunderstanding of each 
other's meaning. « You," he said to the Republican members, 
** are afraid of an undue attachment to aristocracy ; you dread 
the introduction of the English system of two Chambers into the 
Constitution. You of the right hand, on the contrary, miscon- 
strue your peaceful and ill-understood brethren, so far as to sup- 
pose them capable of renouncing monarchy, as established by 
the Constitution. What then remains to extinguish these fatal 
divisions, but for each party to disown the designs falsely imputed 
to them, and for the Assembly united to swear anew their devo- 
tion to the Constitution, as it has been bequeathed to us by the 
Constituent Assembly !" 

This speech, wonderfcd as it may seem, had the effect of magic. 
The deputies of every £Ekction, Royalist, Constitutionalist, Giron- 
dist, Jacobin, and Orleanist, rushed into each other's arms, and 
mixed tears with the solemn oaths by which they renounced 
the innovations supposed to be imputed to them. The King was 
sent for to enjoy this spectacle of concord, so strangely and so 
unexpectedly renewed. But the feeling, though strongs — ^and it 
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might be with many overpowering for the moment^ — ^was but like 
oil spilt on the raging sea, or rather like a shot fired across the 
waves of a torrent, which, though it counteracts them by its mo- 
mentary impulse, cannot for a second alter their course. The 
factions, like Le Sage's demons, detested each other the more for 
having been compelled to embrace, and from the name and coun- 
try of the benevolent bishop, the scene was long called, in ridi- 
cule, ** Le Baiser d* Amourette" and <* La reconciliation Nor- 
mande" * 

The next public ceremony showed how little party spirit had 
been abated by this singular scene. The King's acceptance of 
the Constitution was repeated in the Champ de Mars before the 
Federates, or deputies sent up to represent the various depart- 
ments of France ; and the figure made by the King during that 
pageant, formed a striking and melancholy parallel with his actual 
condition in the state. With hair powdered and dressed, with 
clothes embroidered in the ancient court-fashion, surrounded and 
crowded unceremoniously by men of the lowest rank, and in the 
most wretched garbs, he seemed something belonging to a former 
age, but which in the present has lost its fashion and value. He 
was conducted to the Champ de Mars under a strong guard, and 
by a circuitous route, to avoid the insults of the multitude, who 
dedicated their applauses to the Girondist Mayor of Paris, ex- 
claiming << Potion or death !" When he ascended the altar to go 
through the ceremonial of the day, all were struck with the re- 
sembknoe to a victim led to sacrifice, and the Queen so much so, 
that she exclaimed, and nearly fainted. A few children alone 
called, ^ Vive le Roi ! " This was the last time Louis was seen 
in public until he mounted the scaffold.^ 

The departure of La Fayette renewed the courage of the Gi- 
rondists, and they proposed a decree of impeachment against him 
in the Assembly [Aug. 8] ; but the spirit which the general's pre- 
sence had awakened was not yet extinguished, and his friends in 
the Assembly undertook his defence with a degree of unexpected 
courage, which alaimed their antagonists.' Nor could their fears 
be termed groundless. The constitutional general might march 

1 Lacretelle, torn, ix., p. 161. After the disaolution of the Lef^latire As- 
sembly, L'Amourette returned to Lyons, and continued there durinf^ the siege. 
He was afterwards conducted to Paris, condemned to death, and decapitated 
in January, 1794. The abb^ was the author of several works, among others, 
" Les D^ces de la Religion, ou Le Pouvoir de TEvaogile de nous rendre heu- 
reux." 

> " The expression of the Queen's countenance on this day will never be 
effoced from my remembrance ; her eyes were swollen with tears ; the splen- 
dour of her dress, the dignity of her deportment, formed a contrast with the 
train that surrounded her. It required the character of Louis XVL, that 
character of martyr which he ever upheld, to support, as he did, such a situa- 
tion. When he mounted the steps of the altar, he seemed a sacred victim, 
offering himself as a voluntary sacrifice. He descended; and, crossing anew 
the disordered ranks, returned to take hia place beside the Queen and his chil- 
dren."— M. DK Stabl, vol. ii., p. 5.3. 

8 " To the astonishment of both parties, the accusation against La Fayette 
was thrown out by a majority of 446 to 8S4,"— Lacbxtxi.ijb, torn, ix., p. 190. 
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his army upon Paris, or he might make some accommodation 
with the foreign invaders, and receive assistance from them to 
accomplish such a purpose. It seemed to the Girondists, that no 
time was to be lost. They determined not to trust to the Jaco- 
bins, to whose want of resolution they seem to have ascribed the 
failure of the insurrection on the 20th of June. They resolved 
upon occasion of the next effort, to employ some part of that de- 
partmental force, which was now approaching Paris in straggling 
bodies, under the name of Federates. The affiliated du^ had 
faithfidly obeyed the mandates of the parent society of the Ja- 
cobins, by procuring that the most stanch and exalted Revolu- 
tionists should be sent on this service. These men, or the greater 
part of them, chose to visit Paris, rather than to pass straight 
to their rendezvous at Soissons. As they believed themselves 
the armed representatives of the country, they behaved with all 
the insolence which the consciousness of bearing arms gives to 
those who are unaccustomed to discipline. They walked in large 
bodies in the garden of the Tuileries, and when any persons of 
the royal family appeared, they insulted the ladies with obscene 
language and indecent songs, the men with the most hideous 
threats. The Girondists resolved to frame a force, which might 
be called their own, out of such formidable materials. 

Barbaroux, one of the most enthusiastic admirers of the Revo- 
lution, a youth, like the S^ide of Voltaire's tragedy,^ filled with 
the most devoted enthusiasm for a cause of which he never sus- 
pected the truth, offered to bring up a battalion of Federates 
from his native city of Marseilles, men, as he describes them, who 
knew how to die, and who, as it proved, imderstood at least as 
well how to kill. In raking up the disgusting history of mean 
and bloody-minded demagogues it is impossible not to dwell on 
the contrast afforded by the generous and self-devoted character 
of Barbaroux, who, young, handsome,^ generous, noble-minded, 
and disinterested, sacrificed his family happiness, his fortune, 
and finally his life, to an enthusiastic though mistaken zeal for 
the liberty of his country. He had become from the commence- 
ment of the Revolution one of its greatest champions at Mar- 
seilles, where it had been forwarded and opposed by all the fer- 
vour of faction, influenced by the southern sun. He had ad- 
mired the extravagant writings of Marat and Robespierre ; but 
when he came to know them personally, he was disgusted with 
their low sentiments and savage dispositions, and went to worship 
Freedom amongst the Girondists, where her shrine was served 
by the fair and accomplished Citoyenne Roland. 

The Marseillois, besides the advantage of this enthusiastic 
leader, marched to the air of the finest hymn to which liberty or 
the Revolution had yet given birth. They appeared in Paris, 

1 Le Fanatiflme. 

* Madame Roland describes him as one " whose features no painter would 
disdain to copy for the head of an Autinous."— Jlf<»n<»>f, part L, p. 146. 
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where it had been agreed between the Jacobins and the Giron- 
dists, that the strangers should be welcomed by the fraternity 
of the saburbs, and whatever other force the factions could com- 
mand. Thus united, they were to march to secure the munici- 
pality, occupy the bridges and principal poets of the city with 
detached parties, while ihe main body shovdd proceed to form an 
encampment in the garden of the Tuileries, where the conspira- 
tors had no doubt they should find themselves sufficiently power- 
ful to exact the King's resignation, or dedare his forfeiture. 

This plan failed through the cowardice of Santerre, the chief 
leader of the insureents of the suburbs, who had engaged to meet 
the Marseillois wiu forty thousand men. Very few of the pro- 
mised auxiliaries appeared ; but the undismayed Marseillois, 
though only about five hundred in number, marched through the 
city to the terror of the inhabitants, their keen black eyes seem> 
ing to seek out aristocratic victims, and their songs partaking of 
the wild Mooriidi character that lingers in the south of France, 
denouncing vengeance on kings, priests, and nobles.* 

In the Tuilerie0| the Federates fixed a quarrel on some gram- 
diers of the national guard, who were attached to the Constitutioiiy 
and giving instant way to their habitual impetuosity, attacked, 
defeated, and dispersed them. In the riot, Espremenil, who had 
headed the opposition to the will of the King in Parliament, 
which led the way to the Convocation of Estates, and who had 
been once the idol of the people, but now had become the object 
of their hate, was cut down and about to be massacred. *' Aeast 
me,'* he called out to Potion, who had come to the scene of con- 
fusion, — " I am Espremenil— once as you are now, the minion c^ 
the people's love." Potion, not unmoved, it is to be supposed, at 
the terms of the appeal, hastened to rescue him. Not long after- 
wards both suffered by the guillotine,' which was the bloody con- 
clusion of so many popular Stvourites. The riot was complained 
of by the Constitutional party, but as usual it was explained by a 
decUration on the part of ready witnesses, that the forty civic 
soldiers had insulted and attacked the five hundred Marsieillois, 
and therefore brought the disaster upon themstdves. 

Meanwhile, though their hands were strengthened by tins 
band of unscrupulous and devoted implements of their purpose, 
the Girondists fSuled totally in their attempt against La Fayette 
in the Assembly, the decree of accusation against him being re- 
jected by a victorious majority. They were therefore induced to 
resort to measures of direct violence, which unquestionably they 
would willingly have abstained frx>m, since they could not attempt 
them without giving a perilous superiority to tiie Jacobin faction. 

1 " I neTer," saya Madame de la Rochejaqnelem» " heard any thing more 
ImpresaiTe and terrible than their Bonn." 

s Espremenil suffered by the guillotine in June, 1793; bnt P^ion, becoming 
at that time an object of suspicion to Robespierre, took refuge in the depart- 
ment of the Calrados, where he is supposed to have perished with, hanger ; his 
body being found in a field half devoured by wolves. 
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The Manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick, and Ins srriTal on the- 
French frontier at the head of a powerful Prussian army, acted 
npon the other motives for insurrection, as a high pressure upon 
a steam-engine, producing explosion. 

It was the misfortune of Louis, as we have often noticed, to be 
as frequently injured by the erroneous measures of his friends as- 
hy the maclunations of his enemies ; and this prodamation, issued 
[July 25] by a motiarch who had taken arms in the King's cause,, 
was ooucned in hinguage intolerable to the feelings even of such 
Frenchmen as might still retain towards their King some senti- 
ments of loyalty. All towns or villages which should offer the 
slightest reastanee to the allies, were in this ill-timed manifesto 
menaced with fire and sword. Paris was declared responsible for 
the safety of Louis, and the most violent threats of the total sub- 
version of that great metropolis were denounced as the penalty.^ 

The Duke of Brunswick was undoubtedly induced to assume 
this tone, by the ease which he had experienced in putting down 
the revolution in Holland ; bdt the cases were by no means 
parallel. Holland was a country much divided in political opi- 
nions, and there was existing among the constituted authorities 
a siarong party in favour of the Stadtholder. France, on th& 
contrary, excepting only the emigrants who were in the Duke's 
own army, was united, like the Jews of old, agunst foreign inva- 
sion, though divided into many bitter factions within itself. Above 
all, the comparative strength of France and Holland was so dif- 
ferent, that a force which might overthrow the one coimtry with- 
out almost a stru^le, would scarce prove sufficient to wrest from 
such a nation as Trance even the most petty of her frx>ntier for- 
tresses. It cannot be doubted, that this haughty and insolent 
language on the part of the invaders, irritated the personal feel- 
ings of every true Frenchman, and determined them to the most 
obstinate resistance against invaders, who were confident enough 
to treat them as a conquered people, even before a skirmish had 
been fought. The imprudence of the allied general recoiled on 
the unfortunate Loms, on whose account he used this menacing 
language. Men began to consider his cause as identified with 
that of the invaders, of course as standing in diametrical oi^>osi- 
tion to that of the country ; and these opinions spread generally 
among the citizens of Paris. To animate the citizens to their 
defence, the Assembly declared, that the country was in danger ; 
and in order that the annunciation mi^t be more impressive, 
cannon were hourly discharged from the hospital of the Invalids 
— ^bands of military music traversed the streets — ^bodies of men 
were drawn together hastily, as if the enemy were at the gates — 
and all the hurried and hasty movements of the constituted autho- 
rities seemed to announce, that the invaders were within a day's 
march of Paris.^ 

1 See Annual Begiater, toL xxzir., p. 229. 
it Thiers, torn. iL, p. 14ft. 
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These distracting and alarming movements, with the senti- 
ments of fear and anxiety which &ey were qualified to inspire, 
aggravated the unpopularity of Louis, in whose cause his brothers 
and his allies were now threatening the metropolis of France. 
From these concurring circumstances the public voice was indeed 
so strongly against the cause of monarchy, that the Girondists 
ventured by their organ, Vergniaud, to accuse the King in the 
Assembly of holding intelligence with the enemy, or at least of 
omitting sufficient defensive preparations, and proposed in express 
terms tiiat they should proceed to declare his forfeiture. The 
orator, however, did not press this motion, willing, doubtless, that 
the power of carrying through and enforcing such a decree should 
be completely ascertained, which could only be after a mortal 
struggle with the last defenders of the Crown ;^ but when a mo- 
tion like this could be made and seconded, it showed plainly how 
little respect was preserved for the King in the Assembly at 
large. For this struggle all parties were arranging their forces, 
and it became every hour more evident, that the capital was 
speedily to be the scene of some dreadful event. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Day of the Tenth of August — Tocsin sounded early in the 
Morning — Stoiss Ghiards, and relics of the Royal Party, repair 
to the TuUeries — Mandat assassinated — Dejection of Louis, and 
energy of the Queen — King's Ministers appear at the Bar of the 
Assembly , statinp the peril of the Royal VamUy, and requesting 
a Deputation might he sent to the Pcuace — Assembly pass to the 

i Order of the Day — Louis and his Family repair to the Assembly 
— Conflict at the TuUeries — Swiss ordered to repair to the King's 

• Person — and are many of them shot and dispersed on their way 
to the Assembly — At the dose of the Day almost all of them are 
massacred — Royal Family spend the Night in the Convent of the 
Feuillans, 

The King had, since the insurrection of the 20th of June, which 
displayed how much he was at the mercy of his enemies, re- 
nounced almost all thoughts of safety or escape. Henry IV. 
would have called for his arms — Louis XYI. demanded his con- 
fessor. « I have no longer any thing to do with earth," he said ; 
** I must turn all my thoughts on Heaven." Some vain efforts 
were made to bribe the leaders of the Jacobins, who took the 
money, and pursued, as might have been expected, their own 
course with equal rigour. The motion for the declaration of 
the King's forfeiture * still lingered in the Convention, its fate 

* Lacretelle, torn, ix., p. 172. 

> " The question of abdication was discussed with a deRree of fnnrr. Such 
of the deputies as opposed the motion were abused, ill-treated, and surrounded 
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depending upon the coming crisis. At length the fatal Tenth of 
August approached, being the day which, after repeated adjourn- 
ments, had been fixed by the Girondists and their rivals for the 
final rising. 

The King was apprised of their intention, and had hastily re- 
called from their barracks at Courbe- Yoie about a thousand Swiss 
guards, upon whose fidelity he could depend. The formidable 
discipline and steady demeanour of these gallant mountaineers, 
might have recalled the description given by historians, of the 
entrance of their predecessors into Paris under similar circum- 
stances, the day before the afiair of the Barricades, in the reign 
of Henry 11.^ But the present moment was too anxious to admit 
of reflections upon past history. 

Early on the morning of the 10th of August, the tocsin rung 
out its alarm-peal over the terrified city of Paris, and announced 
that the long-menaced insurrection was at length on foot. In 
many parishes the Constitutional party resisted those who came 
to sound this awful signal ; but the well-prepared Jacobins were 
found every where victorious, and the prolonged mournful sound 
was soon tolled out from every steeple in the metropolis.^ 

To this melancholy music the contending parties arranged their 
forces for attack and defence, upon a day which was doomed to 
be decisive. 

The Swiss guards got under arms, and repaired to their post? 
in and around the palace. About four himdred grenadiers of the 
loyal section of Filles Saint Thomas, joined by several from that 
of Les Petits Peres, in whom all confidence could justly be re- 
posed, were posted in the interior of the palace, and associated 
with the Swiss for its defence. The relics of the Royalist party, 
undismayed at the events of the 28th of February in the year 
preceding,' had repaired to the palace on the first signal given by 
the tocsin. Joined to the domestic attendants of tlie royal family, 
they might amount to about four hundred persons. Nothing can 
more strongly mark the unprepared state of the court, than that 
there were neither muskets nor bayonets for suitably arming these 
volimteers, nor any supply of ammunition, save what the Swiss 
and national grenadiers had in their pouches. The appearance 
also of this Uttle troop tended to inspire dismay rather than con- 
fidence. The chivalrous cry of ^ Entrance for the Noblesse of 

by assassins. They had a battle to fight at every step they took ; and at length 
they did not dare to sleep in their houses."— Montjoik. 
1 Thus imitated by the dramatist Lee, from the historian DaTila :— 

" Have you not heard— the King, preventing day. 
Received the guards within the city gates ; 
The jolly Swisses marching to their pipes, 
The crowd stood gaping heedless and amaied. 
Shrunk to their shops, and left the passage free.**— S. 

s M.^ de Stael, tom. ii., p. 5!). 

8 When they were, in similar circumstances, maltrtoted hj the national 
guard.— See aiUet p. 119.— S. 
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Trance," was fh« idgnal fur their filing into the presence of the 
Toyal ffunily. Alas ! instead of the thousand nobles whose swords 
used to gleam around their monarch at such a crisis, there entered 
but veteran officers of rank, whose strength, though not their 
spirit, was consumed by years, mixed with boys scarce beyond 
the age of children, and with men of civil professions, several of 
whom, Lamoignon Malesherbes for example, had now for the first 
time worn a sword. Their arms were as miscellaneous as their 
appearance. Rapiers, hangers, and pistols, were the weapons 
-mSb. which tiiey were to encounter bands well provided with 
musketry and artillery.^ Their courage, however, was unabated. 
It was in vun Uiat the Queen conjured, almost with tears, men 
aged fourscore and upwards, to retire from a contest where their 
strength could avail so little. The veterans felt that the fatal 
hour was come, and, unable to fight, claimed the privilege of 
dying in the discharge of their duty.* 

The behaviour of Marie Antoinette was magnanimous in the 
highest degree. ^ Her majestic air," says Peltier, ^ her Austrian 
lip, and aquiline nose, gave her an air of dignity, which can only 
be conceived by those who beheld her in that trying hour." ' 
Could she have inspired the King with some portion of her active 
spirit, he might even at that extreme hour have wrested the 
victory from the Revolutionists ; but the misfortunes which he 
•coifld endure Uke a saint, he could not face and combat like a 
hero ; and his scruples about shedding human blood wellnigh un- 
manned him.* 

The distant shouts of the enemy were already heard, while 
the gardens of the Tuileries were filled by the successive legions 
of the national guard, with their canndb. Of this civic force, 
some, and especially the artillerymen, were as ill-disposed towards 
the King as was possible ; others were well inclined to him ; and 
-the greater part remained doubtful. Mandat, their commander, 
was entirely in the royal interests. He had disposed the force 

I " M. de St Sonplet, one of the King's eqnerriea, and a paff& instead of 
muskets, carried upon their shoalders the tones belonging to the King's ante- 
•chamber, which they had broken and divided between them/'— Mad. Cam- 



pan, vd. ii., p. 246. 
> Lacretelle, tom. ix., P. 201. 
8 Dernier Tableau de Paris, tom. i, p. ] 
* ** The King ought then to hare put h 



. . . 176. 
I King ought then to hare put himself at the head of his troops^ i 

•opposed his enemies. The Queen was of this opinion, and the courageouaeo 

sel she gare on this occasion does honour to her memory."— M. dk Stabl, tom. 

" This invasion of the 10th of August, was another of those striking occasiona 
•on which the King, by suddenly changing his character, and assuming ftrm- 
nera, might have recovered his throne. The mass of the French people were 
weary of the excesses of thie Jacobins, and the outrage of the ^th of June 
roused the general indignation. Had he ordered the clubs of the Jacobins and 
■Cordeliers, to be shut up, dissolved the Assembly, and seised upon the factions, 
that day liad restored his authority: but this weak prince, unmindful that the 
•safety of his Idngdon^ depended upon the preservation of his own authority, 
<chose rather to expose huni^If to certain de^th, than give orders for hi« de- 
imncc^'—S^attosT, p. 368. 
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he commanded to the best advantage for discouraging the mutin- 
ous, and giving confidence to the well-disposed, when he received 
an order to repair to the municipality for orders. He went 
lihither accordingly, expecting the support of such Constitution- 
aSsts as renuun^ in that magistracy, but he found it entirely in 
possession of the Jacobin party. Mandat was arrestee^, and 
ordered a prisoner to the Abbaye, which he never reached, being 
pistoled by an assassin at the gate of the Hdtel de Yille. His 
death was an infinite loss to the King's party.^ 

A signal advantage had, at the same time, been suffered to 
escape. P^on, the Brissotin Mayor of Paris, was now observed 
among the national guards. The Royalists possessed themselves 
of his person, and brought him to the palace, where it was pro- 
posed to detain this popular magistrate as an hostage. Upon this, 
his friends in the Assembly moved that he should be brought to 
the bar, to render an account of the state of the capitiS. A 
message was despatched accordingly requiring his attendance, 
and Louis had the weakness to permit him to depart 

The motions of the assailants were far from being so prompt 
and lively as upon former occasions, when no great resistance 
was anticipated. Santerre, an eminent brewer, who, from his 
great capital, and his affectation of popular zeal, had raised him- 
self to the command of the suburb forces, was equally inactive in 
mind and body, and by no means fitted for the desperate part 
wlueh he was called on to play.' Westerman, a zealous republi- 
can, and a soldier of skill and courage, came to press Santerre*s 
mardi, informing him, that the Marseillois and Breton Federates 
were in arms in the Place du Carousel, and expected the advance 
of the pikemen from the suburbs of Saint Antoine and St Mar- 
9eau. On Santerre*s hesitating, Westerman placed his sword- 
point at his throat, and the citizen commandant, yielding to the 
nearer terror, put his bands at length in motion. Their numbers 
wero immense. But the real strength of the assault was to lie 
on the Federates of Marseilles and Bretagne, and other provinces, 
who had been carefully provided with arms and ammunition. 
They were also secure of the gens-d'armes, or soldiers of police, 
althouefa these were called out and arranged on the King's side. 
The Aurseillois and Bretons were placed at the head of the long 
columns of the suburb pikemen, as the edge of an axe is armed 
with steel, while the back is of coarser metal to give weight to the 
blow. The charge of the attack was committed to Westerman. 

In the meantime, the defenders of the palace advised Louis to 
undertake a review of the troops assembled for his defence. His 

1 Mi^net, torn, i., p. 190; Lacretelle, tom. iz., p. 20& 

> " The muscttlar expansion of his tall peeson, the sonorous hoarseness of his 
Toice, his rongh manners, and his easy an^l vnliiar eloquent, made him, of 
course, a heroiamong the rabble. In truth, ^e had gained a despotic empire 
■over the dregs of the Fauxbonit;s. He could excite them at will ; out that was 
-the extent ,qf .l)is skill and capacity."— Mo^|:joik, Hist, de J^arie 4ntoineUe, 
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appearance and mien were deeply dejected, and he wore, instead 
of a uniform, a suit of violet, which is the mourning colour of so- 
vereigns. His words were broken and interrupted, like the ac- 
cents of a man in despair, and void of the energy suitable to the 
occasion. ** I know not," he said, ** what they would have from 
me — I am willing to die with my faithful servants — Yes, gentle- 
men, we will at length do our best to resist."^ It was in vain 
that the Queen laboured to inspire her husband with a tone more 
resolved — in vain that she even snatched a pistol from the belt 
of the Comte d' Affray, and thrust it into the King's hand, saying, 
" Now is the moment to show yourself as you are." * Indeed, Bar- 
baroux, whose testimony can scarce be doubted, declares his firm 
opinion, that had the King at this time moimted his horse, and 
placed himself at the head of the national guards, they would 
have followed him, and succeeded in putting down the Revolution.* 
History has its strong parallels, and one would tliink we are writ- 
ing of Margaret of Anjou, endeavouring in vain to inspire deter- 
mination into her virtuous but feeble-minded husband. 

Within the palace, the disposition of the troops seemed excel- 
lent, and there, as well as in the courts of the Tuileries, the King's 
address was answered with shouts of " Vive le Roi !" But when 
he sallied out into the garden, his reception from the legions of 
the national guard was at least equivocal, and that of the artil- 
lerymen, and of a battalion from Saint Mar9eau, was decidedly 
unfavourable. Some cried, "Vive la nation!"* Some, *' Down 
with the tyrant !" The King did nothing to encourage his own 
^adherents, or to crush his enemies, but retired to hold counsel in 
the palace, around which the storm was fast gathering. 

It might have been expected that the Assembly, in which the 
Constitutionalists possessed so strong a majority as to throw out 
the accusation against La Fayette by a triumphant vote, might 
now, in the hour of dread necessity, have made some effort to 
save the crown which that constitution recognised, and the inno- 
cent life of the prince by whom it was occupied. But fear had 
laid strong possession upon these unworthy and ungenerous re- 
presentatives. The ministers of the King appeared at the bar, 
and represented the state of the city and of the palace, conjuring 
the Assembly to send a deputation to prevent bloodshed. This 
was courageous on the part of those faithful servants ; for to in- 
timate the least interest in the King's fate, was like the bold 

^ " I was at a window looking on the garden. I saw some of the gunners quit 
their posts, go up to the King, and thrust their fists in his fare, insulting him 
by the most brutal language. He was as pale as a corpse. When the royal 
family came in again, the Queen told me that all was lost ; that the King had 
shown no energy, and that this sort of review had done more harm than good.** 
—Mad. Campan, vol. iL, p. 245. 

s Lacretelle, torn, ix., p. 314. 

^ M^moires de Burbaronx, p. 69. 

* " And I," exclaimed the King, " I, too, say ' Vive la Nation ! '—its happi- 
ness has ever been the dearest object of my heart"— Lacbbtellb, torn. ix.„ 
p. 214. 
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swimmer who approaches the whirlpool caused by fhe smking of 
a gallant yessel. The measure they proposed had been resorted to 
on the 20th June preceding, and was then successful, even though 
the deputation consisted of members the most unfriendly to the 
King. But now, the Assembly passed to the order of the day, 
and thereby left the fate of the King and capital to chance^ or the 
result of battle.^ 

In the meantime, the palace was completely invested. The 
bridge adjacent to the Tuileries, called the Pont Royale, was occu- 
pied by me insurgents, and the quai on the opposite side of the 
river was mounted with cannon, of which the assailants had 
about fifty pieces, served by the most determined Jacobins ; for 
the artillerymen had, from the beginning, embraced the popular 
cause with unusual energy. 

At this decisive moment Roederer, the procureur-general syn" 
die, the depositary and organ of the law, who had dready com- 
manded the Swiss and armed Royalists not to make any offensive 
movement, but to defend themselves when attacked, began to 
think, apparently, that his own safety was compromised, bj this 
implied grant oi permission to use arms, even in defence of tiie 
King's person. He became urgent with the King to retire from 
the palace, and put himself under the protection of the National 
Assembly. The Queen felt at once aill the imbecility and dis^ 
honour of throwing themselves as suppliants on the protection of 
a body, which had not shown even a shadow of interest in their 
safety, surrounded as they knew the royal family to be with the 
most inveterate enemies. Ere she consented to such infamy, she 
said, she would willingly be nailed to the walls of the palace.^ 
But the comisel which promised to avert the necessity of blood- 
shed on either part, suited well with the timorous conscience and 
irresolution of Louis. Other measures were hastily proposed by 
those who had devoted themselves to secure his safety. There 
was, however, no real alternative but to fight at the head of his 
guards, or to submit himself to the pleasure of the Assembly, 
and Louis preferred the latter.^ 

His wife, his sister, and his children, accompanied him on this 
occasion ; and the utmost efforts of an escort of three hundred 
Swiss and national grenadiers were scarce able to protect them, 
and a small retinue, consisting of the ministers and a few men of 
rank, the gleanings of the most brilliant court of Christendom, 
who accompanied their master in this last act of humiliation, which 
was, indeed, equal to a voluntary descent from his throne. They 
were, at every moment of their progress, interrupted by the 
deadliest threats and imprecations, and the weapons of more than 

1 Prudhomme, torn, iii., p. 198; Mad. Caimpan, vol. ii., p. 247- 

8 " • Qui,' disait-elle k MM. de Briges et de Saint Priest, ' Vaimeraia mienx 

me faire clouer anx mors du ch&teau que de choisir cet indigne refuge.' " -« 

LACHUTELiiB, torn, ix., ,p. 216. 
3 Lftcretelle, tonw ix., p. 21»> Mad. Campan^ vol. IL, p. 247. 
VOL. I. U 
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one raffian were levelled against them. The Queen was robbed 
even of her watch and purse — so near might the worst criminals 
approach the persons of the royal fugitives.* Louis showed the 
greatest composure amidst all these imminent dangers. He was 
feeble when called upon to kill, but strong in resolution when the 
question was only to die.^ 

The King's entrance into the Assembly was not without dignity. 
*' My family and I are come among you," he said, " to prevent 
the commission of a great crime." Vergniaud, who was president 
at the time, answered with propriety, though ambiguously. He 
assured the King, that the Assembly knew its duties, and was 
ready to perish in support of them. A member of the Mountain^ 
observed, with bitter irony, that it was impossible for the Assem- 
bly to deliberate freely in presence of the monarch, and proposed 
he should retreat into one of the most remote committee rooms — 
a place where assassination must have been comparatively easy. 
The Assembly rejected this proposal, alike insulting and insidious, 
and assigned a box, or small apartment, called the Logographe, 
used for the reporters of the debates, for the place of refuge of 
this unhappy family. This arrangement was scarce made, ere a 
heavy discharge of musketry and cannon announced that the 
King's retreat had not prevented the bloodshed he so greatly 
feared,* 

It must be supposed to have been Louis's intention, that his 
guards and defenders should draw off from the palace, as soon as 
he himself had abandoned it ; for to what purpose was it now to 
be defended, when the royal family were no longer concerned ; 
and at what risk, when the garrison was diminished by three 
hundred of the best of the troops, selected as the royal escort ? 
But no such order of retreat, or of non-resistance, had, in fact, 
been issued to the Swiss guards, and the military discipline of 
this fine corps prevented their retiring from an assigned post with- 
out command. Captain Durler is said to have asked the Mardchal 
Mailly for orders, and to have received for answer, *' Do not 
suffer your posts to be forced." — *^ You may rely on it," repHed 
the intrepid Swiss.^ 

Meantime, to give no unnecessary provocation, as well as on 
account of tiiieir diminished numbers, the court in front of the 
palace was abandoned, and the guards were withdrawn into the 
building itself ; their ojitermost sentinels being placed at the bottom 

\ Mad. Campan, vol. ii., p. 429 ; Lacretelle, torn, iz., p. 220. 

2 " The Queen told me, tnat the King had jus( refused to put on the under- 
waistcoat of mail which she had prepared for him ; that he had consented to 
wear it on the 14th of July, because it was merely going to a ceremony, where 
the blade of an assassin was to be apprehended ; but tliat, on a day in which 
his party might have to fight against the revolutionists, he thought there was 
something cowardly in preserving his life by such means."— Map, Campan, 
vol. it., p. 24a 

3 Chabot. 

■* Lacretelle, tom. ix., p. 22a 
i Lacretelle, toip. iz., p. 227. 
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of the splendid staircase, to defend a sort of barreade which had 
been erected there, ever since the 20th June, to prevent such in- 
trusions as distinguished that day. 

The insurgents, with the Marseillois and Breton Federates at 
their heads, poured into the court-yard without opposition, planted 
their cannon where some small buildings gave them advantage, 
and advanced without hesitation to the outposts of the Swiss. 
They had already tasted blood that day, having massacred a 
patrol of Royalists, who, unable to get into the Tuileries, had 
attempted to assist the defence, by interrupting, or at least watch- 
ing and discovering, the measures adopted by the hisurgents. 
These men's heads were, as usual, borne on pikes among their 
ranks. 

They pushed forward, and it is said the Swiss at first offered 
demonstrations of truce. But the assailants thronged onward, 
crowded on the barricade, and when the parties came into such 
close collision, a struggle ensued, and a shot was fired. It is 
doubtful from what side it came, nor is it of much consequence, 
for, on such an occasion, that body must be held the aggressors 
who approach the pickets of the other, armed and prepared for 
assault ; and although the first gun be fired by those whose posi- 
tion is endangered, it is no less defensive than if discharged in 
reply to a fire from the other side. 

This unhappy shot seems to have dispelled some small chance 
of a reconciliation between the parties. Hard firing instantly 
commenced from the Federates and Marseillois, whilst the palace 
blazed forth fire from every window, and killed a great many of 
the assailants. The Swiss, whose numbers were now only about 
seven hundred men, determined, notwithstanding, upon a sally, 
which, in the beginning, was completely successful. They drove- 
the insurgents from the court-yard, killed many of the Marseillois 
and Bretons, took some of their guns, and turning them along the 
streets, compelled the assailants to actual flight, so that word was 
carried to the National Assembly that the Swiss were victorious. 
The utmost confusion prevailed there; the deputies upbraided 
each other with their share in bringing about the insurrection ; 
Brissot showed timidity; and several of the deputies, thinking 
the guards were hastening to massacre them, attempted to escape 
by the windows of the hall.' 

If, indeed, the sally of the Swiss had been supported by a suf- 
ficient body of faithful cavalry, the Revolution might have been 
that day ended.^ But the gens-d'armes, the only horsemen in the 
field, were devoted to the popular cause, and the Swiss, too few 
to secure their advantage, were obliged to return to the palace, 
where they were of new invested. 

> Lacretelle, torn, ix., p. 231 ; Mignet, torn, i., p. 195; Thiers, torn, ii., p. 263. 

> " S'il y avait eu trojs pents cavaliers fiddles pour marcher k la poursuite des 
rebelles, Paris ^tait soqmis an roi, et I'Assembl^e tombait aux piedt de son 
captif."— Lacretclls, torn, iz., p. 230. 
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Westerman posted his forces and artillery with much intelli- 
gence, and continued a fire on the Tuileries from all points. It 
was now returned with less vivacity, for the ammunition of the de- 
fenders began to fail. At this moment D'Hervilly arrived from 
the Assembly, with the King's commands that the Swiss should 
cease firing, evacuate the palace, and repair to the King's person. 
The faithful guards obeyed at once, not understanding that the 
object was submission, but conceiving they were summoned else- 
where, to fight under the King's eye. They had no sooner col- 
lected themselves into a body, and attempted to cross the garden 
of the Tuileries, than, exposed to a destructive fire on all sides, the 
remains of that noble regiment, so fiuthful to the trust assigned 
to it, diminished at every step ; until, charged repeatedly by the 
treacherous gens-d'armes, who ought to have supported them, they 
were separated into platoons, which continued to defend themselves 
with courage, even till the very bust of them was overpowered, 
dispersed, and destroyed by multitudes. A better defence against 
such feaiiul odds scarce remains on historical record — a more 
useless one can hardly be imagined.* 

The rabble, with their leaders the Federates, now burst into the 
palace, executing the most barbarous vengeance on the few defen- 
ders who had not made their escape ; an^ while some massacred 
the living, others, and especially the unsexed women who were 
mingled in their ranks, conmutted the most shameful butchery on 
the corpses of the shun.' 

Almost every species of enormity was perpetrated upon that 
occasion excepting pillage, which the populace would not permit, 
even amid every other atrocity.' There exist in the coarsest 
minds, nay, while such are engaged in most abominable wicked- 
ness, redeeming traits of character, which show that the image 
of the Deity is seldom totally and entirely defaced even in the 
rudest bosoms. An ordinary workman of the suburbs, in a dress 
which implied abject poverty, made his way into the place where 
the royal family were seated, demanding the King by the name of 
Monsieur Veto. « So you are here," he said, " beast of a Veto ! 
There is a purse of gold I found in your house yonder. If you 
had found mine, you would not have been so honest." * There 
were, doubtless, amongst that dreadful assemblage many thou- 
sands, whose natural honesty would have made them despise pil- 
lage, although the misrepresentations by which they were in- 
fluenced to fury easily led them to rebellion and murder. 

Band after band of these fierce men, their faces blackened 
with powder, their hands and weapons streaming with blood, came 

1 Lacretelle, torn, iz., p. 233; Toulongeon, torn, ii., p. 2S3. 

9 " L'histoire ne peut dire les obsctoes et atroces mutilations que d'impu- 
diques furies firent subir auz cadavres des Suisses."— Lacrktslus, torn, ix., 
p.240. 

3 Pradliomme, torn, iii., p. 202 ; but see Lacretelle, torn, ix., p. 241. 

4 M^oires de Barbaroux. " L'anecdote," says Lacretelle, ''est £ani»e ; maj» 
quelle fiction atiooe ! " torn, iz., p. 24a 
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to invoke the vengeance of the Assembly on the head of the King 
and royal family, and expressed in the very presence of the 
victuns whom they claimed, their expectations and conmiands how 
they should be dealt with. 

Vergniaud, who, rather than Brissot, ought to have given name 
to the Girondists, took the lead in gratifying the wishes of these ' 
dreadful petitioners. He moved, 1st, That a National Convention 
should be summoned. 2d, That the King should be suspended 
from his office. 3d, That the King should reside at the Luxem- 
bourg palace under safeguard of the law, — a word which they 
were not ashamed to use. These proposals were unanimously as- 
sented to.' 

An almost vain attempt was made to save the lives of that re- 
maining detachment of Swiss which had formed the King's escort 
to the Assembly, and to whom several of the scattered Royalists 
had again united themselves. Their officers proposed, as a last 
effort of despair, to make themselves masters of the Assembly, 
and declare the deputies hostages for the King's safety. Consider- 
ing the smallness of their numbers, such an attempt could only 
have produced additional bloodshed, which would have been 
ascribed doubtless to the King's treachery. The King commanded 
them to resign their arms, being the last order which he issued 
to any military force. He was obeyed ; but, as they were instantly 
attacked by the insurgents, few escaped slaughter, and submission 
preserved but a handful. About seven hundred and fifty fell in 
the defence, and after the storm of the Tuileries. Some few were 
saved by the generous exertions of individual deputies— others 
were sent to prison, where a bloody end awaited them — ^the greater 
part were butchered by the rabble, so soon as they saw them with- 
out arms. The mob sought for them the whole night, and mas- 
sacred many porters of private families, who, at Paris,, are gene- 
rally termed Swiss, though often natives of other countries. 

The royal family were at length permitted to spend the night, 
which, it may be presumed, was sleepless, in the cells of the 
neighbouring convent of the Feuillans.* 

1 Mignet, torn, i., p. 195; Thiers, torn. L, p. 263; Lacretelle, torn, ix., p. 344. 

9 '* For fifteen hours the royal family were shut up in the short-hand writer's 
box. At length, at one in the morning, they were transferred to the Feuillans. 
When left alone, Louis prostrated himself in prayer. ' Thy trials, God ! are 
dreadful ; giTe us courage to bear them. We bless thee in our afflictions, as we 
did in the day of prosperity : receive into thy mercy all those who hare died 
fighting in our defence.' "— Lacrxtclls, torn, ix., p^ 250. 

" The royal feimily remained three days at the Feuillans. They occupied 
a small suite of apartments, consisting of four cells. In the first were the gen- 
tlemen who had accompanied the King. In the second we found the King : he 
was haying his hair dressed ; he took two locks of it, and gave one to my sister 
and one to me. In the third was the Queen, in bed, and in an indescribable 
state of affliction. We found her attended only by a bulky woman, who ap- 
peared tolerably civil ; she waited upon the Queen, who. as yet, had none of 
ner own people about her. I asked her Majesty what the ambassadors from 
fereign powers had done under existing circumstances ? She told me that they 
oonld do nothing, but that the lady of the English ambassador had just given 
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Thus ended, for the period of twenty years and upwards, the 
reign of the Bourbons over their ancient reahn of France. 



CHAPTER X. 

La Fayette compelled to E»cape from France — Is made Prisoner 
by the Prussians, with three Companions — Reflections — The TH- 
ummrate, Danton, Robespierre, and Marat — Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal appointed — Stupor of the Legislative Assembly — Longwy, 
Stenay, and Verdun, taken by the Prussians — Jf 06 of Paris 
enraged — Crreat Massacre of Prisoners in Paris, commencing on 
the 2d, and ending 6th September — Apathy of the Assembly 
during and after these Events — Review of its Causes. 

The success of the 10th of August had sofficiently established 
the democratic maxim, that the will of the people, expressed by 
their insurrections, was the supreme law ; the orators of the dub^ 
its interpreters ; and the pikes of the suburbs its executive power. 
The lives of individuals and their fortunes were, from that time, 
only to be regarded as leases at will, subject to be revoked so 
soon as an artful, envious, or grasping demagogue should be able 
to turn against the lawful owners the readily-excited suspicions 
of a giddy multitude, whom habit and impunity had rendered 
ferocious. The system established on these principles, and termed 
liberty, was in fact an absolute despotism, far worse than that of 
Algiers ; because the tyrannic dey only executes his oppression 
and cruelties within a certain sphere, i^ecting a limited number 
of his subjects who approach near to his throne ; while, of the 
many thousand leaders of the Jacobins of France, every one had 
his peculiar circle in which he claimed right, as full as that of 
Robespierre or Marat, to avenge former slights or injuries, and 
to gratify his own individual appetite for plunder and blood. 

All the departments of France, without exception, paid the most 
unreserved submission to the decrees of the Assembly, or rather 
to those which the Commimity of Paris, and the insurgents, had 
dictated to that legislative body ; so that the hour seemed arrived 
when the magistracy of Paris, supported by a democratic force, 
should, in the name and through the influence of the Assembly, 
impose its own laws upon France. 

La Fayette, whose headquarters was at this juncture at Sedan, 
in vain endeavoured to animate his soldiers against this new spe- 
des of despotism. The Jacobins had their friends and represen- 

her a proof of the private interest she took in her welfare by sending her linen 
for her son."— Mad. Campan, vol. ii., p. 259. 

"At this frightful period, Lady Sutherland," [the present Duchess and 
Ck>untess of Sutherland,] " then English ambassadress at Paris, showed the 
most devoted attentions to the royal family."— Mad. de Stakl, torn. iL» 
p. 69. 
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tatives in the very trustiest of his battalions. He made an efiFort, 
however, and a bold one. He seized on the persons of three de- 
puties, sent to him as conmiissioners by the Assembly, to compel 
submission to their decrees, and proposed to reserve them as 
hostages for the King's safety. Several of his own general 
officers, the intrepid Desaix amongst others, seemed willing to 
support him. Dumouriez, however, tlie personal enemy of La 
Fayette, and ambitious of being his successor in the supreme 
command, recognised the decrees of the Assembly in the separate 
army which he commanded. His example drew over Luckntr, 
who also commanded an independent corps d'arm^e, and who at 
first seemed disposed to join with La Fayette.^ 

That unfortunate general was at length left unsupported by 
any considerable part even of his own army ; so that with three 
friends, whose names were well known in the Revolution,* he was 
fain to attempt an escape from France, and, in crossing a part of 
the enemy's frontier, they were made prisoners by a jiarty of 
Prussians. 

Fugitives from their own camp for the sake of royalty, they 
might have expected refuge in tiiat of the allied kings, who were 
in arms for the same object ; but, with a Uttieness of spirit which 
augured no good for their cause, the allies determined that these 
unfortunate gentlemen should be consigned as state prisoners to 
different fortresses. This conduct on the part of the monarchs, 
however irritated they might be by the recollection of some part 
of La Fayette's conduct in the outset of the Revolution, was 
neither to be vindicated by morality, the law of nations, nor the 
rules of sound poUcy. We are no approvers of the democratic 
species of monarchy which La Fayette endeavoured to establish, 
and cannot but be of opinion, that if he had acted upon his victory 
in the Champ de Mars, he might have shut up the Jacobin Club, 
and saved his own power and popularity from being juggled out 
of his hands by those sanguinary charlatans. But errors of judg' 
ment must be pardoned to men placed amidst unheard-of difficul- 
ties ; and La Fayette's conduct on his visit to Paris, bore testi- 
mony to his real willingness to save the King and preserve the 
monarchy. But even if he had been amenable for a crime against 
his own country, we know not what right Austria or Prussia had 
to take cognizance of it. To them he was a mere prisoner of 
war, and nothing farther. Lastiy, it is very seldom that a petty 
and vindictive Ime of policy can consist with the real interest 
either of great princes or of private individuals. In the pre- 
sent case, the arrest of La Fayette was peculiarly the contrary. 
It afforded a plain proof to France and to all Europe, that the 
allied monarchs were determined to regard as enemies all who 
had, in any manner, or to any extent, favoured the Revolution, 

1 Lacretelle, torn, ix., p. 265; Mienet, tom. i., p. 197. 

s Bunau de Pucy, Latour Maubourg, and Alexander Lameth. Their in- 
tention was to proceed to the United States of America. 
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being indeed the whole people of France, excepting llie emi- 
grants now in arms. The effect must necessarily have been, to 
compel every Frenchman, who was desirous of enjoying more 
Uberty than the ancient despotism permitted, into submission to 
the existing government, whatever it was, so long as invading 
armies of foreigners, whose schemes were apparent^ as inconsis- 
tent with the welfare as with the independence of the country, 
were hanging on the frontiers of France. 

For a short space, like hounds over the carcass of the prey 
they have jointly run down, the Girondists and Jacobins sus- 
pended their dissensions ; but when the Constitutional party had 
ceased to show all signs of existence, their brawl soon recom- 
menced, and the Girondists early discovered, that in the allies 
whom tiiey had called on to assist them in the subjugation of 
royalty, they had already to strive with men, who, though in- 
ferior to them in speculative knowledge, and in the eloquence 
which was to sway the Assembly, possessed in a much higher 
degree the practioU energies by which revolutions are accom- 
pluhed, were in complete possession of the community (or magis- 
tracy) of Paris, and maintained despotic authority over all the 
bands of the metropolis. Three men of terror, whose names will 
long remain, we trust, unmatched in history by those of any simi- 
lar miscreants, had now the unrivalled leading of the Jacobins, 
and were called the Triumvirate. 

Danton deserves to be named first, as unequalled by his col- 
leagues in talent and audacity. He was a man of gigantic size, 
and possessed a voice of thunder. His countenance was that of 
an Ogre on the shoulders of a Hercules.^ He was as fond of the 
of pleasures of vice as of the practice of cruelty ; and it was 
said there were times when he became humanized amidst his 
debauchery, laughed at the terror which his furious declamations 
excited, and might be approached with safety, like the Maelstrom 
at the turn of tide. His profusion was indulged to an extent 
hazardous to his popularity, for the populace are jealous of a 
lavish expenditure, as raising their favourites too much above 
their own degree ; and the charge of peculation finds always 
ready credit witii them, when brought aj^st public men.' 

Robespierre possessed this advantage over Danton, that he did 
not seem to seek for wealth, either for hoarding or expending, but 
lived in strict and economical retirement, to justify the name of 
the Incorruptible, with which he was honoured by his partisans. 

1 " I never saw any conntenance tbat to ■trongly expiesaed the Tiolence of 
brntal passions, and the most astonishing audacity, half-disguised by a jovial 
air, an affectation of frankness, and a sort of simplicity.''— Mao. Boi^and, 
port L, p. 88. 

« •• In 1789, he was a miserable lawyer, more burdened with debU than causes. 
He went to Belgium to augment his resources, and now had the hardihood to 
avow a fortune of 1,400,000 livres, (£M,33i) and to wallow in luxury, whilst 
preaching sans^mlottism, and sleeping on heaps of slaughtered men. O, Dan- 
ton I cruel as Marius, and more terrible than Cataline,_you surpass their mis- 
deeds, without possMong their good qualities."— Mad. Boland, put iL, p. 00. 
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He appears to have possessed little talent, saving a deep fond of 
h)rpocrisy, considerable powers of sophistry, and a cold exag- 
gcEated strain of oratory, as foreign to good taste, as the mea- 
sures he recommended were to ordinary humanity. It seemed 
wonderful, that even the seething and boiling of the revolution- 
ary cauldron should have sent up from the bottom, and long sup- 
ported on the surface, a thing so miserably void of claims to 
public distinction ; but Robespierre had to impose on the minds 
of the vulgar, and he knew how to b^uile them, by accommo- 
dating his flattery to their passions and scale of understanding, 
and by acts of cunning and hypocrisy, which weigh more wiUi 
the multitude than Hie words of eloquence, or the arguments of 
^visdom. The people listened as to their Cicero, when he twanged 
out his apostrophes of ** Pauvre Peuple ! Peuple vertueux ! " and 
hastened to execute whatever came recommended by such honied 
pfasases, though devised by the worst of men for tiie worst and 
most inhuman of purposes.*^ 

Vanity was Robespierre's raling passion, and though his coun- 
tenance was the image of his mind, he was vain even of his per- 
sonal appearance, and never adopted the external habits of a Sans 
Culotte. Amongst his fellow Jacobins, he was distinguished by 
the nicety with which his luur was arranged and powdered ; and 
tlte neatness of his dress was carefully attended to, so as to coun- 
terbalance, if possible, the vulgarity of his person. His apart- 
ments, though small, were elegant, and vamtjr had filled them 
with representations of the occupant Robespierre's picture at 
length hung in one place, his miniature in ano&er, his bust occu- 
[ned a niche, and on the table were disposed a few medallions, 
«xhibiting his head in profile.' The vanity which all this indi- 
•cated was of the coldest and most selfish efaaracter, being such as 
considers neglect as insult, and receives homage merely as a tri- 
bute ; so that, while praise is received without gratitude, it is 
withheld at the risk of mortal hate. Self*love of this dangerous 
character is closely allied with envy, and Robespierre was one of 
the most envious and vindictive men that ever Hved. He never 
was known to pardon any opposition, lUIront, or even rivalry ; 
and to be marked in his tablets on such an account was a sure, 
though perhaps not' an immediate, sentence of death. Danton 
was a hero, compared with this cold, calculating, creeping mis- 
creant ; for his {mssions, though exagserated, had at least some 
touch of humanity, and his brutal ferocity was supported by 
brutal courage. Robespierre was a coward, who signed death- 
warrants wim a hand that shook, though his heart was relentless. 
He possessed no passions on wldch to charge his crimes ; thejp 
were perpetrated in cold blood, and upon mature deliberation.' 

* " II avait nDe manifera de prononcer pauvre peuple et jMwpfe vertueux, 
qui ne manqua jaxoaia son effet sur de feroces spectateun.'*— LACiUBTXiiUB, 
torn, ix., p. 15. 

> Mdmoires de Barbarouz, p. 63. 

3 «( I once convexBed with Bobegpierre at my father's hoiue^ in 1780* Hii 
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Marat, the third of this infernal triumvirate, had attracted the 
attention of the lower orders, by the violence of his sentiments 
in the journal which he conducted from the commencement of 
the Revolution, upon such principles that it took the lead in for- 
warding its successive changes. His political exhortations began 
and ended hke the howl of a blood-hound for murder ; or, if a 
wolf could have written a journal, the gaunt and famished wretch 
could not have ravened more eagerly for slaughter. It was blood 
which was Marat's constant demand, not in drops from the breast 
of an individual, not in puny streams £rom the slaughter of fami- 
lies, but blood in the profusion of an ocean. His usual calculation 
of the heads which he demanded amounted to two hundred and 
sixty thousand ; and though he sometimes raised it as high as 
three hundred thousand, it never fell beneath the smaller num- 
ber.' It may be hoped, and, for the honour of human nature, 
we are inclined to believe, there was a touch of insanity in this 
unnatural strain of ferocity ; and the wild and squalid features of 
the wretch appear to have intimated a degree of alienation of 
mind. Marat was, like Robespierre, a coward. Repeatedly 
denounced in the Assembly, he skulked instead of defending him- 
self, and lay concealed in some obscure garret or cellar, among 
his cut-throats, until a storm appeared, when, like a bird of iU 
omen, his death-screech was again heard. Such was the strange 
and fatal triumvirate, in which the same degree of cannibal 
cruelty existed under different aspects. Danton murdered to 
glut his rage ; Robespierre, to avenge his injured vanity, or to 
remove a rival whom he envied ; Marat, from the same instinc- 
tive love of blood, which induces a wolf to continue his ravage 
of the flocks long after his hunger is appeased.^ 

These three men were in complete possession of the Commu- 
nity of Paris, which was filled with their adherents exclusively, 
and which, now in command of the armed force that had achieved 
the victory of the 1 0th of August, held the Assembly as abso- 
lutely under their control, as the Assembly, prior to that period, 
had held the person of the King. It is true, Potion was still 
Mayor of Paris ; but, being considered as a follower of Roland 
and Brissot, he was regarded by the Jacobins as a prisoner, and 
detained in a sort of honourable restraint, having a body of their 
most faithfid adherents constantly around him, as a guard which 
they pretended was assigned for his defence and protection. The 
truth is, that Potion, a vain man, and of very moderate talents, 
had already lost his consequence. His temporary popularity 
arose almost solely out of the enmity entertained against him by 

featnres were mean, his complexion pale, his veins of a greenish hne."— Mad. 
DB Stabl, vol. ii., p. 140. 

" I had twice occasion to converse with Robespierre. He had a sinister ex- 
pression of countenance, never looked you in the face, and had a continual and 
unpleasant winking of the eyes."— Dumont, p. 202. 

i M^moires de Barbaronx, p. 57. 
. s Mignet, torn, i., p. 220; Oarat, p. 174. 
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the court, and his having braved on one or two occasions the 
King's personal displeasure, particularly on the 20th of June. 
This merit was now forgotten, and Pdtion was fast sinking into 
his natural nullity. Nothing could be more pitiful ihaii the 
appearance of this magistrate, whose name had been so lately 
the theme of every tongue in Paris, when brought to the bar of 
the Assembly, pale and hesitating, to back, by his appearance 
among his terrible revolutionary associates, petitions for mea- 
sures, as distasteful to himself as to his friends of the Gironde 
party, who had apparently no power to deliver him from his state 
of humiliating restraint.' 

The demands of the Community of Paris, now the Sanhedrim 
of the Jacobins, were of course for blood and vengeance, and re- 
volutionary tribunals to make short and sharp execution upon 
constitutionalist and royalist, soldier and priest — ^upon all who 
acted on the principle, that the King had some right to defend 
his person and residence against a furious mob, armed with mus- 
kets and cannon — ^and upon all who could, by any possible impli- 
cation, be charged with having approved such doctrines as leaned 
towards monarchy, at any time during all the changes of this 
changeful-featured Revolution. 

A Revolutionary Tribunal was appointed accordingly ; but the 
Girondists, to impose some check on its measures, rendered the 
judgment of a jury necessary for condemnation^an encumbrance 
which seemed to the Jacobins a needless and uncivic restriction 
of the rights of the people. Robespierre was to have been ap- 
pointed president of this tribunal, but he declined the office, on 
account of his philanthropic principles!^ Meantime, the sharp- 
ness of its proceedings was sufficiently assured by the nomination 
of Danton to the office of minister of justice, which had fitllen to 
his lot as a Jacobin, while Roland, Servan, and Clavi^re, alike 
fearing and detesting their dreadful colleague, assumed, witii 
Monge and Lebrun, the other offices, in what was now called a 
Provisionary Executive. These last five ministers were Giron- 
dists. 

It was not the serious intention of the Assembly to replace 
Louis in a palace, or to suffer him to retain the smallest por- 
tion of personal fireedom or political influence. It had, indeed, 
been decreed on the night of the 10th of August, that he should 
inhabit the Luxembourg palace, but, on the 13th, his residence 
was transferred, with that of the royal family, to an ancient for- 
tress called the Temple, from the Knights Templars, to whom 
it once belonged.^ There was in front a house, with some more 
modem apartments, but the dwelling of Louis was the donjon or 

1 Lacretelle, torn, ix., pp. 232, 316. 

s " Un cmploi si rigoureux r^pugnerait trop k mes principes philanthro- 
piques."— Lacrktbllk, torn, ix., p. 274. 

» " The carriage which conveyed the rojal family to the Temple, was stop- 
ped on the Place Venddme, in order that the King might see the fragments 
of the statue of Louis the Great."— Lacrbtkllk, torn. Vi., p. 262. 
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ancient keep, itself a huge square tower of great antiquity, con- 
sisting of four stories. Each story contained two or three room» 
or closets ; but these apartments were unfurnished, and offered no 
convenience for the accommodation of an ordinary family, much 
less to prisoners of such distinction. The royal family were 
guarded with a strictness, of which every day increased the 
rigour. 

In the meanwhile, the revolutionary tribunal was proceeding 
against the friends and partisans of ihe deposed monarch with 
no lack, one would have thought, of zeal or animosity. De la 
Porte, intendant of the King's civil list, D' Augrdmont, and Duro- 
soi, a Royalist author, were with others condemned and executed. 
But Montmorin,the brother of the royal minister, was acquitted ; 
and even the Comte d'Affri, though Colonel of the Swiss guards, 
found grace in the eyes of this tribunal ; — so lenient it was, in com- 
parison to those which France was afterwards doomed to groan 
under. Danton, baulked of his prey, or but half-supplied with 
vietinis, might he compared to the spectre-huntsman of Boccac- 
cio, — 

** Stern look'd the fiend, as frnstrate of his will. 
Not half sufficed, and greedy jet to kill." 

But he had already devised within his soul, and agitated amongst 
his compeers, a scheme of vengeance so dark and dreadful, as 
never ruffian before or since had head to contrive, or nerve to 
execute. It was a measure of extermination which the Jaco- 
bins resolved upon — a measure so sweeping in its purpose and 
extent, that it should at once drown in their own blood every 
Ro3ralist or Constitutionalist who could nuse a finger, or even en- 
tertain a thought, against them. 

Three tilings were indispensably essential to their execrable 
plan. In the first pkce, they had to collect and place within 
reach of their assassins, the numerous victims whom they sought 
to overwhelm with tins common destruction. Secondly, it was 
necessary to intimidate the Assembly, and the Girondist party in 
particuliur ; sensible that they were likely to interfere, ii it was 
left in their power, to prevent acts of cruelty incompatible with 
the principles of most or all of their number. Lastly, the Jaco- 
bin chiefs were aware, that ere they could prepare the public 
mind to endure the massacres which they meditated, it was ne- 
cessary they should wait for one of those critical moments of gene- 
ral alarm, in which fear makes the multitude cruel, and when 
the agitations of rage and terror combine to unsettie men's rea- 
son, and drown at once their humanity and their understanding. 

To collect prisoners in any numbers was an easy matter, when 
the mere naming a man, however innocent, as an aristocrat or 
a^ suspected person, especially if he happened to have a name in- 
dicative of gentie blood, and an air of decency in apparel, was 
sufficient ground for sending him to prison. For the purpose 
of making such arrests upon suspicion, the Commune of Paris 
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openly took upon themselves the office of granting warrants for 
imprisoning individuals in great numbers, and at length pro- 
ceeded so &r in their violent and arbitrary conduct^ as to ex- 
cite the jealousy of the Legislative Body. 

This Assembly of National Representatives seemed to have- 
l«en stunned by the events of the 10th of August. Two-thirds- 
of the deputies had a few days before exculpated La Fayette- 
for the zeal with which he impeached the imsuccessful attempt 
of the 20th of June, designed to accomplish the same purpose 
which had been effected on this last dread epoch of the Revolu- 
tion. The same number, we must suppose, were inimical to ther 
revolution achieved by the taking of the Tuileries, and the de- 
thronement of the monarch, whom it had been La Fayette's ob- 
ject to protect and defend, in dignity and person. But there was 
no energy left in that portion of the Assembly, though by far the 
lai^^t, and the wisest. Their benches were left deserted, nor 
did any voice arise, either to sustain their own dignity, or, as & 
last resource, to advise a union with the Girondists, now the lead- 
ing force in the Representative Body, for the purpose of putting 
a period to the rule of revolutionary terror over that of civil or- 
d^. The Girondists themselves proposed no decisive measures, 
and indeed appear to have been the most helpless party, (thougii 
possessing in their ranks very considerable talent,) that ever at- 
tempted to act a great part in the convulsions of a state. They 
seem to have expected, that, so soon as they had accomplished 
the overthrow of the throne, their own supremacy should have 
been established in its room. They became, therefore, liable to 
the disappointment of a child, who, having built his house of 
boughs after his own fashion, is astonished to find those bigger 
and stronger than himself throw its materials out of their way, 
instead of attempting, according to his expectations, to creep into 
it for the purpose of shelter. 

Late and timidly, they at length began to remonstrate against 
the usurped power of the Commune of Paris, who paid them as 
littie re^trd, as they were themselves doing to the constituted 
authorities of the executive power. 

The complaints which were laid before them of the violent en- 
croachments made on the liberty of the people at large, the Gi- 
rondists had hitherto answered by timid exhortations to the Com- 
mune to be cautious in their proceedings. But, on the 29th of 
August, they were startled out of their weak inaction, by an as- 
sumption of open force, and open villany, on the part of those for- 
midable rivals, under which it was impossible to remain silent.^ 
On the night previous, the Commune, proceeding to act upon 

* **Vtat de ierreur! prelude aflVenx de plusicmTS lours de sang! noH od 
line capkale perdue dans la moUesse, infect^ de» maximes de I'^oKsme philo- 
sophiqtte, expia le sort honteux de s'fitre laiss^ asaerrir par tout ce q.we sa 
population offrait de plus abj^t et de plus cnmiaeH"— LACRKTBLLSy tonou 
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their own sole authority, had sent their satellites, consisting of the 
municipal officers who were exclusively attached to them, (who 
were selected from the most determined Jacohins, and had been 
augmented to an extraordinary number,) to seize arms of every 
description, and to arrest suspicious persons in every comer of 
Paris. Hundreds and thousands of individuals had been, under 
these usurped powers, committed to the various prisons of the 
city, which were now filled, even to choking, with all persons of 
every sex and age, against whom political hatred could allege sus- 
picion, or private hatred revive an old quarrel, or love of plunder 
awake a thirst for confiscation. 

The deeds of robbery, of license, and of ferocity, committed 
during these illegal proceedings, as well as the barefaced contempt 
which they indicated of the authority of the Assembly, awakened 
the Girondists, but too late, to some sense of the necessity of ex- 
ertion. They summoned the Municipality to their bar. They 
came, not to deprecate the displeasure of the Assembly, not to 
submit themselves to its mercy, — they came to triumph; and 
brought the speechless and trembling Potion in their train, as 
their captive, rather than their mayor. Tallien explained the de- 
fence of the Commune, which amounted to this : " The provi- 
sional representatives of the city of Paris," he said, " had been 
calumniated ; they appeared, to justify what they had done, not as 
accused persons, but as triiunphing in having discharged their 
duty. The Sovereign People," he said, " had committed to them 
full powers, saying. Go forth, save the country in our name — 
whatever you do we will ratify." This language was, in effect, 
that of defiance, and it was supported by the shouts and howls 
of assembled multitudes, armed as for the attack on the Tuile- 
ries, and their courage, it may be imagined, not the less, that there 
were neither aristocrats nor Swiss guards between them and the 
Legislative Assembly. Their cries were, " Long live our Com- 
mune — our excellent conunissioners — we will defend them or 
die!"i 

The satellites of the same party, in the tribunes or galleries, 
joined in the cry, with invectives on those members of the As- 
sembly, who were supposed, however republican in principle, to 
be opposed to the revolutionary measures of the Commune. The 
mob without soon forced their way into the hall — ^joined with 
the mob within, — ^and left the theoretical RepubHcans of the 
Assembly the choice of acquiescence in their dictates, flight, or 
the liberty of dying on their posts, hke the senators of that Rome 
which they admired. None embraced this last alternative. They 
broke up the meeting in confusion, and left the Jacobins secure 
of impunity in whatever they might next choose to attempt. 

Thus, Danton and his fell associates achieved the second point 
necesa^y to the execution of the horrors which they meditated i 

1 Lacretelle, torn, ix., p, 296. 
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the Legislative Assembly were completely subdued and intimi- 
dated. It remained to avail themselves of some opportunity 
which might excite the people of Paris, in their present feverish 
state, to participate in, or to endure crimes, at which, in calm 
moments, the rudest would probably have shuddered. The state 
of affairs on the frontier aided them with such an opportunity — 
aided them, we say, because every step of preparation before- 
hand, shows that the horrors acted on the 3d September were 
premeditated ; nay, the very trenches destined to inhume hun- 
dreds and thousands of prisoners, yet alive, untried and un- 
doomed, were already excavated. 

A temporary success of the allied monarchs fell upon the mine 
already prepared, and gave fire to it, as lightning might have 
fired a powder magazine. Longwy, Stenay, and Verdun, were 
announced to have fallen into the hands of the King of Prussia. 
The first and last were barrier fortresses of reputed strength, and 
considerable resistance had been expected. The ardent and 
-- military spirit of the French was awakened in the resolute, upon 
learning that their frontier was thus invaded ; fear and discom- 
fiture took possession of others, who thought they already heard 
the allied trumpets at the gates of Paris. Between the eager de- 
sire of some to march against the army of the invaders, and the 
terror and dismay of others, there arose a climax of excitation 
and alarm, favourable to the execution of every desperate design ; 
as ruffians ply their trade best, and with least chance of interrup- 
tion, in the midst of an earthquake or a conflagration. 

On the 2d September, the Commune ot Paris announced the 
fall of Longwy, and the approaching fate of Verdun, and, as if it 
had been the only constituted authority in the countiy, com- 
manded the most summary measures for the general defence. All 
citizens were ordered to keep themselves in readiness to march 
on an instant's warning. All arms were to be given up to the 
Commune, save those in the hands of active citizens, armed for 
the public protection. Suspected persons were to be disarmed, 
and other measures were announced, all of which were calculated 
to call men's attention to the safety of themselves and their fa- 
milies, and to destroy the interest which at ordinary times the 
public would have taken in the fate of others.^ 

The awful voice of Danton astounded the Assembly with simi- 
lar information, hardly deigning to ask their approbation of the 
measures which the Commune of Paris had adopted on their own 
sole authority. <* You will presently hear," he said, « the alarm- 
guns — ^falsely so called — for they are the signal of a charge. 
Courage — courage — and once again courage, is all tKat is neces- 
sary to conquer our enemies." These words, pronounced with the 
accent and attitude of an exterminating spirit, appalled and stu- 
pified the Assembly. We find nothing that indicated in them 

1 Lacretelle, toqi^. ix., p. 298. 
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either interett in the imminent danger of the public from with- 
out, or in the oBurpation from within. They appeared paralysed 
witii terror.' 

The armed bands of Paris marched in different quarters^ to 
seize arms and horses, to discover and denounce suspected per- 
sons ; the youth fit for arms were every where mustered, and 
amid shouts, remonstrances, and debates, tiie general attention was 
so engaged, each individual with his own affairs, in his own quar- 
ter, ^t, wiUiout interferenee of any kind, whether from legal 
authority, or general sympathy, a universal massacre of the nu- 
merous prisoners was perpetrated, with a quietness and delibera- 
tion, which has not its parallel in history. The reader, who may 
be still surprised that a transaction so horrid should have passed 
without opposition or interruption, must be again reminded of 
the astouMung effects of the popular victory of the 1 0th of August ; 
of the total quiescence of the Legislative Assembly ; of the want 
of an armed force of any kind to oppose such outrages ; and of 
the epidemic panic which renders multitudes powerless and pas- 
sive as infants. Should these causes not appear to him suffi- 
cient, he must be contented to wonder at the facts we are to re- 
late, as at one of those dreadful prodigies by which Providence 
confounds our reason, and shows what human nature can be 
brought to, when the restraints of morality and religion are cast 
aside. 

The number of individuals accumulated in the various prisons 
of Paris, had increased by the arrests and domiciliary visits sub- 
sequent to the 10th of August, to about eight thousand persons. 
It was the object of this infernal scheme to destroy the greater 
part of these under one general system of murder, not to be exe- 
cuted by the sudden and furious impulse of an armed multitude, 
but with a certain degree of cold blood and deliberate investiga- 
1i(m. A force of armed banditti, Miurseillois partly, and pai^y 
chosen rufiSans of the Fauxbourgs, proceeded to the several pri- 
sons, into which they either forced their passage, or were ad- 
mitted by the jailors, most of whom had been apprised of what 
was to take place, though some even of these steeled officials ex- 
erted themselves to save those under their charge. A revolu- 
tionary tribunal was formed from among the armed ruffians them- 
selves, who examined the registers of the prisons, and summoned 
the captives individually to undergo the form of a trial. If the 
judges, as was almost always the case, declared for death, their 
doom, to prevent the efforts of men in despair, was expressed in 
the words, ** Give the prisoners freedom."* The victim was then 
thrust out into the street, or yard ; he was despatched by men 
and women, who, with sleeves tucked up, arms dyed elbow-deep 
in blood, himds holding axes, pikesy and sabres, were executioners 

1 Mignet, torn, i., p. 204; Thiers, torn. iL, P- 61 ; Lacretolle, torn, ix., p. 298. 
s Locretelle, torn, ix., p. 314. 
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of the sentence ; and, by the manner in which they did their 
office on the living, and mangled the bodies of the dc^ showed 
that they occupied their post as much from pleasure as from love 
of hire. They often exchanged places ; the judges going out to 
take the executioners' duty, the executioners, with ^eir reeking 
hands, sitting as judges in tiieir turn. MaiUard, a ruffian alleged 
to have distinguished himself at the siege of the Bastile, but better 
known by his exploits upon the march to Versailles,* presided 
during these brief and sanguinary investigations. His com- 
panions on the bench were persons of the same stamp. Yet there 
were occasions when they showed some transient gleams of hu- 
manity, and it is not unimportant to remark, that boldness had 
more influence on them than any appeal to mercy or compassion. 
An avowed Royalist was occasionally dismissed uninjured, while 
the Constitutionalists were sure to be massacred. Another trait 
of a singular nature is, that two of the ruffians who were ap> . 
pointed to guard one of these intended victims home in safety, as 
a man acquitted, insisted upon seeing his meeting with his fa- 
mily, seemed to share in the transports of the moment, and on 
takmg leave, shook the hand of their late prisoner, while their 
own were clotted with the gore of his friends, and had been just 
raised to shed his own. Few, indeed, and brief, were these s}'mp« 
toms of relenting. In general, the doom of the prisoner was 
death, and that doom was instantly accomplished. 

In the meanwhile, the captives were penned up in their dun- 
geons like cattle in a shambles, and in many instances might, 
from windows which looked outwards, mark the fate of their com- 
rades, hear their cries, and behold their struggles, and learn 
from the horrible scene, how they might best meet their own ap- 
proaching fate. They observed, according to Saint Meard, who, 
in his well-named " Agony of Thirty-Six Hours," has given the 
account of this fearful scene, that those who intercepted the blows 
of the executioners, by holding up their hands, suffered protracted 
torment, while those who offered no show of struggle were more 
easily despatched ; and they encouraged each other to submit to 
their fate, in the manner least likely to prolong their sufferings.' 
Many bidies, especially those belonging to the court, were thus 
murdered. The Princess de JUmballe, whose only crime seems 
to have been her friendship for Marie Antoinette, was literally 
hewn to pieces, and her head, and that of others, paraded on pikes 
through the metropolis. It was carried to the Temple on that 
accursed weapon, the features yet beautiful in deato, and the 
long fair curls of the hair floating around the spear. The mur- 
derers inensted that the King and Queen should be compelled to 
come to the window to view this dreadful trophy. The municipal 
officers who were upon duty over the royal prisoners, had diffi« 

I See anitt p. 0S. 

9 Mon Agonic de Tnnte«x Henrei, p. 30. 
VOL. I, N 
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enlty, not merely in saving them from this horrible inhumanity, 
but also in preventing the prison from being forced. Three- 
coloured ribbons were extended across the street, and this frail 
barrier was found sufficient to intimate that the Temple was under 
the safeguard of the nation. We do not read that the efficiency 
of the three-coloured ribbons was tried for the protection of any 
of the other prisons. No doubt the executioners had their in- 
structions where and when they should be respected.^ 

The Clergy, who had declined the Constitutional oath from 
pious scruples, were, during the massacre, the peculiar objects of 
insult and cruelty, and their conduct was such as corresponded 
with their religious and conscientious professions. They were seen 
confesang themselves to each other, or receiving the confessions 
of their lay companions in misfortune, and encouraging them to 
undergo the evil hour, with as much calmness as if they them- 
• selves had not been to share its bitterness. As Protestants, we 
cannot abstractedly approve of the doctrines which render the 
established clergy of one country dependent upon a sovereign 
pontiff, the prince of an alien state : but these priests did not 
make the laws for which they suffered ; they only obeyed them ; 
and as men and Christians we must regard them as martyrs, who 
preferred death to what they considered as apostasy.' 

In the brief intervals of this dreadful butchery, which lasted 
for four days, the judges and executioners ate, dnmk, and slept ; 
and awoke from slumber, or rose from their meal, with fresh 
appetite for murder. There were places arranged for the male 
and for the female murderers, for the work had been incomplete 
without the intervention of the latter. Prison after prison wajs 
invested, entered, and under the same form of proceeding, made 
the scene of the same inhuman butchery. The Jacobins had 
reckoned on making the massacre universal over France. But 
the example was not generally followed. It required, as in the 
case of Saint Bartholomew, the only massacre which can be com- 
pared to this in atrocity, the excitation of a large capital, in a 
violent crisis, to render such horrors possible. 

The Commune of Paris were not in fault for this. They did 
all they could to extend the sphere of murder. Their warrant 
brought frt)m Orleans near sixty persons, including the Duke de 
Coss^-Brissac, De Lessart the late minister, and other Royalists 
of distinction, who were to have been tried before the high court 
of that department. A band of assassins met them, by appoint- 
ment of the Commune, at Versailles, who, uniting with their escort, 
murdered almost the whole of these unhappy men.' 

From the 2d to the 6th of September, tiiese infernal crimes 
proceeded uninterrupted, protracted by the actors for the sake of 
the daily pay of a louis to each, openly distributed amongst them, 

1 Thiers, torn, iil., p. 8 ; Lacretelle> torn, ix., p. 326. 

» Thiers, torn. iU., p. 64. 

3 Thiers, torn. iiL, p. 127: Lacretelle, torn, iz., p. 348. 
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by order of the Commune.^ It was either £rom a desire to con- 
tinue as long as possible a labour so well requited, or because 
these beings had acquired an insatiable lust of murder, that, when 
the jails were emptied of state criminals, the assassins attacked 
the Bicetre, a prison where ordinary deUnquents were confined. 
These unhappy wretches offered a degree of resistance which cost 
the assailants dearer than any they had experienced from their 
proper victims. They were obliged to fire on them with cannon, 
and many hundreds of the miserable creatures were in this way 
exterminated, by wretches worse than themselves. 

No exact account was ever made of the number of persons 
murdered during this dreadful period ; but not above two or three 
hundred of the prisoners arreted for state offences were known 
to escape, or be discharged, and the most moderate computation 
raises the number of those who fell to two or three thousand, 
though some carry it to twice the extent. Truchod announced to 
the Legislative Assembly, that four thousand had perished. Some 
exertion was made to save the lives of persons imprisoned for 
debt, whose numbers, with those of conmion felons, may make up 
the balance betwixt the number slain, and eight thousand who 
were prisoners when the massacre began. The bodies were in- 
toned in heaps, in immense trenches, prepared beforehand by 
order of the Commune of Paris ; but their bones have since been 
transferred to the subterranean Catacombs, which form the gene- 
ral charnel-house of the city. In those melancholy regions, while 
other relics of mortality lie exposed all around, the remains of 
those who perished in the massacres of September are alone se- 
cluded from the eye. The vault in which they repose is closed 
with a screen of freestone, as if relating to crimes unfit to be 
thought of even in the proper abode of death, and which France 
would willingly hide in oblivion. 

In the meanwhile, the reader may be desirous to know what 
efforts were made by the Assembly to save the lives of so many 
Frenchmen, or to put a stop to a massacre carried on in con- 
tempt of all legal interference, and by no more formidable, force 
than that of two or three hun^d atrocious felons, often, indeed, 
diminished to only fifty or sixty.' He might reasonably expect 
that the national representatives would have thundei«d forth 
some of those decrees which they formerly directed against the 
crown, and the noblesse ; that they should have repaired by depu- 
tations to the various sections, called out the national guards, and 
appealed to all, not only that were susceptible of honour or hu- 

' The books of the Hdtel de Ville preaeire eridenoe of this fact. Billand- 
Varennea appeared publicly among the aasasBins, and dirtribnted the price of 
blood.— S.—'* I am authorised," he said, " to oflFer to each of you twenty-four 
francs, which shall be instantly paid. Respectable citizens, continue your sood 
work, and acquire new titles to the homage of your country! Let every thinff 
on this great day be fitting the sovereignty of the people, who hare committed 
their vengeance to your hands."— Sicard, p. 135 ; Tbikrs, torn, iii., p. 74. 

s Louvet's Memoirs, p. 73; Barbaronz, p. 57; Thiers, torn. iiL, p. 77' 
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manity, but to all who had the breath and being of man, to sup- 
port them m mterrupting a series of horrors disgraceful to man- 
kind: Such an appeal to the feelings of their fellow-citizens made 
them at last successful in the overUu-ow of Robespierre. But the 
Reign of Terror was now but in its commencement, and men had 
not yet learned that there lay a refuge in the efforts of despair. 

Instead of such energy as might have been expected from the 
principles of which they boasted, nothing could be more timid 
than die conduct of the Girondists, being the only party in the 
Assembly who had the power, and might be supposed to have the 
inclination, to control the course of crime. 

We looked carefully through the Moniteun which contain the 
official account of the sittings of the Assembly on these dreadful 
days. We find regular entries of many patriotic gifts, of such 
importance as the following : — A fusee from an Englishman — a 
pair of hackney-coach horses from the coachman — a map of the 
country around Paris from a lady. While engaged in receiving 
and registering these civic donations, their journal bears few and 
doubtful references to the massacres then m progress. The As- 
sembly issued no decree against the s]aughter---demanded no sup- 
port from the public force, and restricted themselves to sending 
to the murderers a pitiful deputation of twelve of their number, ^ 
whose commission seems to have been limited to petition for the 
safety of one of their colleagues, belonging to the Constitutional 
faction. With difficulty they saved him, and the celebrated Abb^ 
Sicard, the philanthropic instructor of the deaf and dumb, im- 
prisoned as a non-juring priest, for whom the wails and tears of 
his hapless pupils had procured a reprieve even from the assas- 
sins.^ Dussault, one of that deputation, distinguished hunself by 
the efforts which he used to persuade the murderers to desist. 
** Return to your place," said one of the ruffians, his arms crim- 
soned with blood. << You have made us lose too much time. 
Return to your own business, and leave us to ours." 

Dussault went back, to recount to those who had sent him what 
he had witnessed, and how he had been received ; and concluded 
with the exclamation, ^ Woe's me, that I should have hved to see 
such horrors, without the power of stopping them !" The Assem- 
bly heard the detail, and ren^ained timid and silent as before.' 

Where, in that hour, were the men who formed their judgment 
upon the models presented by Plutarch, their feelings on the wild 
eloquence of Rousseau % Where were the Girondists, celebrated 
by one of their admirers,' as distinguished by good morals, by 
severe probity, by a profound respect for the dignity of man, by 
a deep sense of his rights and his duties, by a sound, constant, 

1 " The ahM wonid hare been instantly murdered, had not a conrageotts 
watchmaker, of the name of Monnot, mshed between them, and staid the lane© 
already raised to be plunged in his bosom, "-^Thubrs, torn, iii', P- 71' 

2 Lacretelle, tom. ix., p. 317 
* M^moires de Bn^ot, p. 82. 
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and immutable love of order, of justice, and of liberty I Were the 
eyes of such men blind, that thev could not see the blood which 
flooded for four days the streets of the metropolis ! were their ears 
deadened, that they could not hear the shouts of the murderers, 
and the screams of the victims I or were their voices mute, that 
they called not upon Grod and man — ^upon the very stones of 
Paris, to assist them in interrupting such a crime ? Political rea- 
sons have, by royalist writers, been supposed to furnish a motive 
for their acquiescence ; for there is, according to civilians, a cer- 
tain degree of careless or timid imbecility, which can only be ex- 
plained as having its origin in fraud. They allege that the Giron- 
dists saw, rather with pleasure than horror, the atrocities which 
were committed, while their enemies the Jacobins, exterminating 
their equally hated enemies the Constitutionalists and Royalists, 
took on themselves the whole odium of a glut of blood, which 
must soon, they might naturally expect, disgust the sense and feel- 
ings of a country so civilized as France. We remain, neverthe- 
less, convinced, that Vergniaud, Brissot, Roland, and, to a cer- 
tainty, his high-minded wife, would have stopped the massacres 
of September, had their courage and practical skill in public affairs 
borne any proportion to the conceit which led them to suppose, 
that their vocation lay for governing such a nation as France. 

But whatever was the motive of their apathy, the Legislative 
Assembly was nearly silent on the subject of the massacres, not 
only while they were in progress, but for several days afterwards. 
On the 16th of September, when news from the army on the 
frontiers was beginning to announce successes, and when the panic 
of the metropolis began to subside, Vergniaud adroitly charged 
the Jacobins with turning on unhappy prisoners of state the popu- 
lar resentment, which should have animated them with bravery 
to march out against the common enemy. He upbraided also 
the Commune of Paris with the assumption of unconstitutional 
powers, and the inhuman tyranny with which they had abused 
them ; but his speech made little impression, so much are deeds 
of cruelty apt to become famih'ar to men's feelings, when of fre- 
quent recurrence. When the first accounts were read in the 
Constituent Assembly, of the massacres perpetrated at Avignon, 
the president fainted away, and the whole body manifested a hor- 
ror, as well of the senses as of the mind ; and now, that a far 
more cruel, more enduring, more extensive train of murders was 
perpetrated under their own eye, the Legislative Assembly looked 
on in apathy. The utmost which the eloquence of Vergniaud 
could extract from them was a decree, that in future the Com- 
mune should be answerable with their own Uves for the security 
of the prisoners under their charge. After passing this decree, 
the Legislative Assembly, being the second representative body 
of the French nation, dissolved itself according to the resolutions 
of the 10th of August, to give pUce to the National Convention.^ 
1 Lacretelle, torn, iz., p. 369. 
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The Legislatiye Assembly was, in its composition and its chiv- 
racter, of a caste greatly inferior to that which it succeeded. The 
flower of the talents of France had naturally centred in the Na- 
tional Assembly, and, by an absurd regulation, its members were 
incapacitated from being re-elected ; which necessarily occasioned 
their situation being in many instances supplied by persons of 
inferior attainments. Then the destinies of the firat Assembly 
had been fulfilled in a more lofty manner. They were oft^ 
wrong, often absurd, often arrogant and presumptuous, but never 
mean or servile. They respected the liberty of debate, and even 
amidst the bitterest political discussions, defended the persons of 
their colleagues, however much opposed to them in sentiment, 
and maintained their constitutional inviolability. They had also 
the great advantage of being, as it were, free bom. They were 
indeed placed in captivity by their removal to Paris, but their 
courage was not aba^ ; nor did they make any concessions of a 
personal kind to the ruffians, by whom they were at times per> 
sonaUy ill-used. 

But the second, or Legislative Assembly, had, on the contrary, 
been captive from the moment of their first convocation. They 
had never met but in Paris, and were inured to the habit <^ 
patient submission to the tribunes and the refuse of the city, who 
repeatedly broke into their hall, and issued their mandates in the 
form of petitions. On two memorable occasions, they showed too 
distinctly, that considerations of personal safety could overpower 
their sense of public duty. Two-thirds of the representatives 
joined in acquitting La Fayette, and declared, by doing so, that 
they abhorred the insurrection of the 20th of June ; yet, when 
that of the 10th of August had completed what was before at- 
tempted in vain upon the occasion preceding, the Assembly un- 
animously voted &e deposition of the momutsh, and committed 
him to prison. Secondly, they remained silent and inactive during 
all the horrors of September, and suffered the executive power to 
be wrenched out of their hands by the Conunune of Paris, and 
used before their eyes for the destruction of many thousands of 
Frenchmen whom they represented. 

It must be, however, remembered, that the Legislative Assem- 
bly were oppressed by difficulties and dangers the most dreadful 
that can threaten a government ; — ^the bloody discord of contend- 
ing factions, the arms of foreigners menacing the frontier, and 
civil war breaking out in the provinces. In addition to these 
sources of peril and dismay, there were three divided parties 
within the Assembly itself ; while a rival power, equally formi- 
dable from its audacity and its crimes, had erected itself in pre- 
dominating authority, like that of the maires du palais over the 
feeble monarchs of tiie Merovingian dynasty. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Mection of BepresentcOvoes for the NcAumal Contew^on — Jaeobim 
are very (tctwe — Right hand Party — Left hand tide — Neutral 
Metnben — 27te Gironditts are in possettion of the 09tensible Potoer 
— They denounce the Jacobin uiiefs, but in an irregular cmd 
feMe manner — ^3f orot, Bobetpierre, cmd Danton, supported by 
the Commune and Populace of Paris — France declared a Be- 
public — Ihike of Brunstoick's Campaign — Neglects the Fr^t^ 
jEknigrants — Is tardy in his Operations — Occupies the poorest 
part of Champagne — His Army becomes sicldy--Prospects of a 
Battle — Dumouries^s Army recruited toith Carmagnoles — The 
Duke resolves to Betreat — Thoughts on the consequences of thcA 
measure — The Betreat discutrous — The Emigrants du^bcmaed «i» 
a great measure — BejUations on ikdr Fate — The Prince of 
Condi*s Army 

It was, of course, the object of each party to obtain the great- 
est possible majority in the National Convention now to be as- 
sembled, for arranging upon some new footing the government of 
France, and for replacing that Constitution to which faith had 
been so repeatedly sworn. 

The Jacobins made the most energetic exertions. They not 
only wrote missives through their two tiiousand affiliated societies, 
but sent three hundred commissaries, or delegates, to superintend 
the elections in the different to¥ms and departments ; to exhort 
their comrades not only to be firm, but to be enterprising ; and 
to seize with strong hand the same power over the public force, 
which the mother society possessed in Paris. The advice was 
poured into willing ears ; for it implied the sacred right of insur- 
rection, with the concomitant privile^ of pillage and slaughter. 

The power of the Jacobins was uresiBtible in Paris, where 
Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, who shared the high places in 
their synagogue, were elected by an immense majority ;> and of 
the twenty deputies who represented Paris, there were not above 
five or six unconnected with the massacres. Nor were they^any 
where unsuccessfiil, where there existed enough of their adherents 
to overawe by threats, clamour, and violence, the impartial voice 
of the public. 

But in every state there is a great number of men who love 
order for itself, and for the protection it affords to property. 
There were also a great many persons at heart Royalists, either 
pure or constitutioiud, and all these united in sending to tiie Ni^ 
tional Convention deputies, who, if no opportunity occurred of 
restoring the monarchy, might at least co-operate with the Ginm- 

1 Among others of the aame partr thus elected were DaTid, the painter, 
Camille Deamoolins, Collot d* Herboui and the Duke of Orleana, who had ab- 
dicated his titles, and waa now caUed Phiiip EgaUt^--8ee Thuem* torn, iii., p. 
133. 
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dists and more moderate Republicans in saving tiie life of the 
unfortunate Louis, and in protecting men's lives, and property in 
general, from the infuriate violence of the Jacobins. These sup- 
porters of order — we know no better name to assign to them — 
were chiefly representatives of the departments, where electors 
had more time to discriminate and reflect, than when under the 
influence of the revolutionary societies and clubs of the towns. 
Yet Nantes, Bourdeaux, MarseiUes, Lyons, and other towns, 
chiefly in the west and south, were disposed to support the Giron- 
dists, and sent deputies favourable to their sentiments. Thus the 
Convention, when assembled, still presented the appearance of 
two strong parties ; and the feebleness of that, which, being mo- 
derate in its views, only sought to act defensively consisted not in 
want of numbers, but in want of energy. 

It was no good omen, that, on taking their places in the Assem- 
bly, these last assumed the Right Side ; a position which seemed 
doomed to defeat, since it had been successively occupied by the 
suppressed parties of moderate Royalists and ConstitutionalistB. 
There was defeat in the very sound of the parti droit, whereas 
the left-hand position had always been that of victory. Men's 
minds are moved by small incidents in dubious times. Even this 
choice of seats made an impression upon spectators and auditors 
unfavourable to the Girondists, as a11 naturally shrink from a 
union with bad fortune. There was a considerable party of neu- 
tral members, who, without joining themselves to the Girondists^ 
affected to judge impartially betwixt the contending parties. They 
were chiefly men of consciences too timid to go all the lengths of 
the Jacobins, but also of too timid nerves to oppose them openly 
and boldly. These were sure to succumb on all occasions, when 
tiie Jacobins judged it necessary to use their fEtvourite argument 
of popular terror. 

The Girondists took possession, however, of aU ostensible marks 
of power. Danton was dismissed from his pUce as minister of 
justice ; and they were, as far as mere official name and title 
could bestow it on them, in possession of the authority of govern- 
ment. But the ill-fated regulation which excluded ministers from 
seats in the Assembly, and consequently from any right save that 
of defence, proved as £Ettal to those of the new system, as it had 
done to the executive government of Loms. 

Our remarks upon the policy of the great change from Mo- 
narchy to a Republic, will be more in place elsewhere.^ Indeed, 
violent as the change sounded in words, there was not such an 
important alteration in effect as to produce much sensation. The 
G>nstitution of 1791 was a democracy to all intents and purposes, 
leaving littie power with the King, and that littie subject to be so 
much cramped and straitened in its operation, tliat the royal au- 

I ** The first mearare of the Conrention was to abolish Monarchy and pro- 
claim a Republic. The calendar was changed ; it was no longer the fourth year 
of Liberty, bat the fint of the French Republic."— Miokst, torn. L, p. S12. 
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thority was even smaller in practice than it had heen limited in 
theory. When to this is added, that Louis was a prisoner amongst 
his subjects, acting under the most severe restraint, and endan- 
gering his life every time he attempted to execute his constitu- 
tional power, he must long have been held ratlier an incum- 
brance on the motions and councils of the state, than as one of 
its efficient constituted authorities. The nominal change of the 
system of government scarcely made a greater alteration in the 
internal condition of France, than the change of a sign makes 
upon a house of entertainment, where the business of the tavern 
18 carried on in the usual way, although the place is no longer 
distinguished as the King's Head. 

WMe France was thus alarmed and agitated within, by change, 
by crime, by the most bitter political factions, the dawn of t^Eit 
course of victory had already risen on the frontiers, which, in its 
noonday splendour, was to blaze fiercely over all Europe. It is 
not our purpose to detail military events at present; we sliall 
have but too many of them to discuss hereafter. We shall barely 
state, that the Duke of Brunswick's campaign, considered as rela- 
tive to his proclamation, forms too good an illustration of the 
holy text, '' Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit 
before a fall." The duke was at the head of a splendid army, 
which had been joined by fifteen thousand emigrants in the 
finest state of equipment, burning with zeal to rescue the King, 
and avenge themselves on those by whom they had been driven 
from their country. From what fatality it is hard to conceive, 
but the Duke of Brunswick seems to have looked with a certain 
degree of coldness and suspicion on those troops, whose chival- 
rous valour and high birth called them to the van, instead of the 
rear, in which the generalissimo was pleased to detain them. The 
chance of success tiiat might justly have been expected from the 
fiery energy which was the very soul of French chivalry, from the 
fear which such an army might have inspired, or perhaps from 
the friends whom they might have found, was altogether lost. 
There was something in this extraordinary conduct, which almost 
vindicated the suspicion, that Prussia was warring on her own 
account, and was not disposed to owe too much of the expected 
success to the valour of the emigrants. And it escaped not the 
remark, both of the emigrants and the French at large, that 
Longwy and Verdun were ostentatiously taken possession of by 
the allies, not under the name of the King of France, or the 
Comte d'Artois, but in that of the Emperor ; which appeared to 
give colour to tiie invidious report, that the allies were to be in- 
demnified for the cost of their assistance, at the expense of the 
French line of frontier towns. Neither did the duke use his fine 
army of Prussians, or direct the motions of the Austrians under 
Clairfait, to any greater advantage. He had, indeed, the troops 
of the Great Frederick ; but under the command of an irreso- 
lute and incapable leader, it was the sword of Scanderbeg in the 
hands of a boy. 
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This tardiness of the Duke of Bnmswick's movementB inti- 
mated a hitent doubt of his own capacity to conduct the cam- 
paign. The superiority of his veteran and finely disciplined 
forces over the disorganized army of Dumouriez, reinforced as it 
was by crowds of Federates, who were perfect strangers to war, 
would have been best displayed by bold and rapid movementSy 
evincing at once activity and combination, and alarming raw 
troops by a sense of danger, not in front alone, but on every 
point Each day which these new soldiers spent unfought, was 
one step towards military discipline, and what is more, towards 
military confidence. The general who had threatened so hard, 
seemed to suspend his blow in indecision ; and he remained trifl- 
ing on the frontiers, ** when Frederick, had he been in our fix)nt," 
said the French general, " would long since have driven us back 
upon Chalons." ^ 

The result of so many &lse steps began soon to appear. Bruns- 
wick, whose army was deficient in battering guns, though enter- 
ing France on a frontier of fortifications, was arrested by the 
obstinate defence of Thionville. Having at length decided to 
advance, he spent nine days in marching thirty leagues, but omit- 
ted to possess himself of the defiles of Argonnes, by which alone 
the army of Luckner could co-operate with that of Dumouriez. 
The allied general now found himself in the most elevated part of 
the province of Champagne, branded for its poverity and sterility 
with the unseemly name << La Champagne Pouilleuse," where he 
found difficulty to subsist his army. Meantime, if com and for- 
age were scarce, grapes and melons were, unfortunately, plenty. 
These hist fruits are so proverbially unwholesome, that the magis- 
trates of Liege, and some other towns, forbid the peasants to 
bring them to market under pain of confiscation. It was the first 
time such delicacies had been presented to the hyperborean 
appetites of the Prussians ; and tiiey could not resist the temp- 
tation, though the same penalty was annexed to the banquet, as 
to that which produced the first transgression. They ate and 
died. A fatal dysentery broke out in the camp, which swept the 
soldiers away by hundreds in a day, sunk the spirits of the survi- 
vors, and seems to have totally broken the courage of their com- 
mander.^ 

Two courses remained to the embarrassed generaL One was, 
to make his way by giving battle to the French, by attacking 
them in the strong position which they had been permitted to 
occupy, notwithstanding the ease with which they might have 
been anticipated. It is true, Dumouriez had been very strongly 
reinforced. France, from all her departments, had readily ponrod 
forth many thousands of her fiery youth, firom city and town, 
village and grange and &rm, to protect the frontiers, at once, 
from the invasion of foreigners, and the occupation of thousands 

1 Dnmouriei, vol. ii., p. 387. 
s Jomini, torn, u., p. 133. 
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of yengefal emigrants. They were undisciplined^ indeed, but 
fiill of zeal and courage, heated and excited by the scenes of the 
republic, and inflamed by the florid eloquence, the songs, dances, 
and signal-words with which it had been celebrated. Above all, 
they were of a country, which, of all others in Europe, has been 
most familiar with war, and the youth of which are most easily 
rendered amenable to military discipline. 

But to these new levies the Duke of Brunswick might have 
safely opposed the ardent valour of the emigrants, men descended 
of families whose deeds of chivahry fill the registers of Europe ; 
men by whom the road to Paris was regarded as that which was 
to conduct them to victory, to honour, to the rescue of their King, 
to reunion with their families, to the recovery of their patrimony ; 
men accustomed to consider disgrace as more dreadful by far than 
death, and who claimed as their birth-right, military renown and 
the use of arms. In one skirmish, fift^n hundred of the emi- 
grant cavaJry had defeated, with great slaughter, a column of 
ihe Carmagnoles, as the republican levies were called. They 
were routed with great slaughter, and their opponents had the 
pleasure to count among the slain a considerable number of the 
assassins of September. 

But the French general had more confidence in the Carmag- 
nole levies, from which his military genius derived a valuable 
support, than Brunswick thought proper to repose in the chival- 
rous gallantry of the French noblesse. He could only be brought 
to engage in one action, of artillery, near Valmy, which was at- 
tended with no marked consequence, and then issued his order 
for a retreat. It was in vain that the Comte d'Artois, with a 
spirit worthy of the line from which he was descended, and the 
throne to which he has now succeeded, entreated, almost im- 
plored, a recall of this &tal ord» ; in vain that he offered in 
person to head the emigrant forces, and to assume with them the 
most desperate post in the battle, if the generalissimo would per- 
mit it to be fought. But the diike, obstinate in his desponding 
in proportion to his former presumption, was not of that high 
mind which adopts hazardous counsels in desperate cases. He 
saw his army mouldering away around him, beheld the French 
forming in his rear, knew that the resources of Prussia were un- 
equal to a prolonged war, and, after one or two feeble attempts 
to negotiate for the safety of itie captive Louis, he was at length 
contented to accept an implied permission to retreat Mrithout mo- 
lestation. He raised his camp on the 29th of September,* and 
left behind him abundant marks of the dreadful state to which 
his army was reduced.' 

When we look back on these events, and are aware of Du- 

> Diimouries, toI. UL. p. <I3; Jomini, tom. ii., p. 130. 

s " All the Tillages were filled with dead and the djins ; without anv con- 
■iderable fighting, the allies had lost, by dysentery and teyers, more than a 
fourth of their numbers."— Toulonobon, tom. iL, p. 357. 
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mouriez's real opinions, and the interest which he took in the 
fate of the King, we have little reason to doubt, that the Duke of 
Brunswick might, by active and prompt exertions, have eluded 
that general's defensive measures; nay, that judicious negotia- 
tion might have induced him, on certain points being conceded, 
to have united a part at least of his forces with those of the emi- 
grants in a march to Paris, for the King's rescue, and the pumsli- 
ment of the Jacobins. 

But had the restoration of Louis XVI. taken place by the 
armed hand of the emigrants and the allies, the final event of the 
war must still have been distant. Almost the whole body of the 
kingdom was diametrically opposed to the restoration of the abso- 
lute monarchy, with all its evils ; and yet it must have been the 
object of the emigrants, in case of success, again to establish, not 
only royalty in its utmost prerogative, but aU the oppressive pri- 
vileges and feudal subjections which the Revolution had swept 
away. Much was to have been dreaded too, from the avidity of 
the strangers, whose arms had assisted the imprisoned Louis, and 
much more from what has since been aptly termed the Reaction, 
which must have taken place upon a counter-revolution. It was 
greatly to be apprehended, that the emigrants, always deeming 
too lightly of the ranks beneath them, incensed by the murder of 
their friends, and stung by their own private wrongs and insults, 
would, if successful, have treated the Revolution not as an exer- 
tion of the pubhc will of France to free the country from public 
grievances, but as a Jcicquerie, (which in some of its scenes it too 
much resembled,) a domestic treason of the vassals against their 
liege lords. It was the will of Providence, that the experience of 
twenty years and vpwards should make manifest, that in the hour 
of victory itself, concessions to the defeated, as far as justice de- 
mands them, is the only mode of deriving permanent and secure 
peace. 

The retreat of the Prussians was executed in the best possible 
order, and in the most leisurely manner. But if to them it was 
a measure of disgrace, it was to the unfortunate emigrants who 
had joined their standard, the signal of utter despair and ruin. 
These corps were composed of gentlemen, who, called suddenly 
and unprovided from their families and homes, had only brought 
with them such moderate sums of money as could be raised in an 
emergency, which they had fondly conceived would be of very 
brief duration. They had expended most of their funds in pro- 
viding themselves with horses, arms, and equipments — some part 
must have been laid out in their necessary subsistence, for they 
served chiefly at their own expense — and perhaps, as might have 
been expected among high-spirited and high-born you£s, their 
slender funds had not b^n managed with an economical view of 
the possibility of the reverses which had taken pUtce. In the 
confusion and disorder of the retreat, their baggage was plun- 
dered by their auxiharies, that is to say, by the (Ssorderly Prus- 
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sian soldiers, who had shaken loose all disciplme ; and they were 
in most cases reduced for instant maintenance to sell their horses 
at such paltry prices as they could obtain. To end the history 
of such of this devoted army as had been engaged in the Duke of 
Brunswick's campaign, they were disbanded at Juliers, in No- 
vember 1792. 

The blindness of the sovereigns, who, still continuing a war on 
France, suffered such fine troops to be dissolved for want of the 
means of support, was inexcusable ; their cold and hard-hearted 
conduct towards a body of gentlemen, who, if politically wrong, 
were at least devoted to the cause for which Austria asserted that 
she continued in arms, was equally unwise and ungenerous. These 
gallant gentlemen might have upbraided the Kings who had en- 
couraged, and especially the general who led, this iU-fated expe- 
dition, in the words of Shakspeare, if he had been known to 
them, — 

'* Hast thon not spoke like thunder on our side. 
Been sworn onr soldier— bidding ns depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength ? " ^ 

But the reproaches of those who have no remedy but the exposi- 
tion of their wrongs, seldom reach the ears of the powerful by 
whom these wrongs have been committed. 

It is not difficult to conceive the agony with which these 
banished gentlemen abandoned all hopes of saving the life of 
theur King, and the recovery of their rank and fortune. All their 
proud vaunts of expected success were lost, or converted into ser- 
pents to sting them. They had no hope before them, and, what 
is worst to men of high spirit, they had fallen with scarce a blow 
struck for honour, fu^ less for victory. They were now doomed, 
such as could, to exercise for mere subsistence the prosecution of 
sciences and arts, which they had cultivated to adorn prosperity 
— ^to wander in foreign lands, and live upon the precarious charity 
of foreign powers, embittered every where by the reflections of 
some, who pitied the folly that could forfeit rank and property 
for a mere point of honour ; and of others, who saw in them the 
enemies of rational liberty, and upbraided them with the charge, 
that their misfortunes wore the necessary consequence of their 
arbitrary principles. 

It might have in some degree mitigated their calamity, could 
some gifted sage have shown them, at such distance as the Legis- 
lator of Israel beheld the Promised Land from Mount Pis^, 
the final restoration of the royal house, in whose cause they had 
suffered shipwreck of their all. But how many perished in the 
wilderness of misfortune which intervened — ^how few survived the 
twenty years wandering which conducted to this promised point ! 
and of those few, who, war-worn and wearied by misfortunes, 
survived the restoration of royalty, how very few were rewarded 

1 King John, act iii., sc. i. 
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by more than the disinterested triumph which they felt on that 
joyful ooeadon I and how many might use the simile of a royalist 
cff Britain on a similar occasion, — *^ The fleece of Gideon re- 
mained dry, while the hoped-for restoration shed showers of 
blessing on all France beside ! " 

The emigrant regiments under the command of the Prince of 
Cond^ had another and nobler &te. They retained their arms, 
and signalized themselves by their exertions ; were consumed by 
ti^e sword, and in toils of service, and died at least the death of 
soldiers, mourned, and not unrevenged. But they were wasting 
their devoted courage in the service of foreigners ; and if their 
gallantry was gratified by the defeat of those whom they regarded 
as the murderers of their king and as usurpers of their rights, 
tiiey might indeed feel that their revenge was satiated, but scarce 
in any sense could they regard their victories as serviceable to 
the cause to which they hi^ sacrificed their country, their pos- 
sessions, their hopes, their lives. Their fate, though on a much 
more extensive scale, much resembles that of the officers of the 
Scottish army in 1690, who, following the fortunes of James II. 
to France, were at length compelled to form themselves into a 
battalion of privates, and, after doing many feats of gallantry in 
the service of the country where &ey found refuge, at length 
melted away under the sword of the enemy, and the privations of 
military service. History, while she is called upon to censure or 
commend the actions of mankind according to the rules of im- 
mutable justice, is no less bound to lament the brave and gene- 
rous, who, preferring the dictates of honom^ble feeling to those 
of prudence, are hurried into courses which may be doubtful in 
policy, and perhaps in patriotism, but to which they are urged 
by the disinterested wish of discharging what they account a 
conscientious duty. The emigrants were impolitic, perhaps, in 
leaving France, though that conduct had many apologies ; and 
their entrance into their country in arms to bring back the de- 
spotic system, which Louis XVI. and the whole nation, save 
themselves, had renounced, was an enterprise unwisely and un- 
justly undertaken. But the cause they embraced was one dear 
to all the prejudices of the rank and sentiments in which they 
had been brought up ; their loyal purpose in its defence is in- 
disputable; and it would be hard to condemn them for following 
one extreme, when the most violent and tyrannical proceedings 
were, in the sight of all Europe, urging another, so bloody, black, 
and fatal as that of the faction which now domineered in Paris, 
and constrained men, whose prejudices of birth or education were 
in favour of freedom, to loathe the very name of France, and of 
the Revolution. 

The tame and dishonourable retreat of the Duke of Brunswick 
and his Prussians, naturaUy elated the courage of a proud and 
martial people. Recruits flowed into the Republican ranks from 
every department ; and the generals^ Custine on the Rhine, and 
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Montesquiou on the side of Savoy, with Dumouriez in the Nether- 
lands, Imew how to avail themselves of these reinforcements, 
which enabled them to assume the offensive on all parts of the 
extensive south-eastern frontier of France. 

The attack of Savoy, whose sovereign, the King of Sardinia, 
was brother-in-law of the Comte d'Artois, and had naturally been 
active in the cause of the Bourbons, was successfully commenced, 
and carried on by Greneral Montesquiou already mentioned, a 
French noble, and an aristocrat of course by birth, and as it was 
believed by principle, but to whom, nevertheless, the want of 
experienced leaders had compelled the ruHng party at Paris to 
commit the command of an army. He served them well, possessed 
himself of Nice and Chamberi, and threatened even Italy.' 

On the centre of the same line of frontier, Custine, an excellent 
soldier and a fierce republican, took Spires, Oppenheim, Worms, 
finally the strong city of Mentz, and spread dismay through that 
portion of the Germanic empire. Adopting the republican lan- 
guage of the day, he thundered forth personal vengeance, de- 
nounced in the most broad and insulting terms, against such 
princes of the Germanic body as had distinguished themselves by 
zeal against the Revolution ; and, what was equally formidable, he 
preached to their subjects the flattering and exciting doctrines 
of the Republicans, and invited them to join in the sacred league 
of the oppressed people against princes and magistrates, who 
had so long held over them a usurped power.* 

But the successes of Dumouriez were of a more decided and 
more grateful character to the ruling men in the Convention. 
He had a heavier task than either Custine or Montesquiou ; but 
his lively and fertile imagination had already devised modes of 
conquest with the imperfect means he possessed. The difference 
between commanders is the same as between mechanics. A work- 
man of commonplace talents, however expert custom and habit 
may have made him in the use of his ordinary tools, is at a loss 
when deprived of those which he is accustomed to work with. 
The man of invention and genius finds out resources, and con- 
trives to make such implements afl the moment supplies answer 
his purpose, as well, and perhaps better, than a regular chest of 
working utensils. The ideas of the ordinary man are like a deep- 
rutted road, through which his imagination moves slowly, and 
without departing from the track ; those of the man of genius are 
like an avenue, clear, open, and smooth, on which he may traverse 
as occasion requires. 

Dumouriez was a man of genius, resource, and invention; 
C]airfait,who was opposed to him, a brave and excellent soldier, 
but who had no idea of strategic or tactics, save those current 
during the Seven Years' War. The former knew so well how to 
employ the fire and eagerness of his Carmagnoles, of whose blood 

1 Botta, torn. L, p. 88; Jomini, torn, it, v. 190. 
s Thiers, torn, iii., p. 182; Jomini, torn, li., p. 151. 
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he was by no means chary, and how to prevent the consequences 
of their want of discipline, by reserves of his most steady and 
experienced troops, ^at he gave Clairfait a signal defeat at 
Jemappes, on the 6th November, 1792.^ 

It was then that both Austria and Europe had reason to re- 
gret the absurd policy of Joseph II., both in indisposing the in- 
habitants towards his government, and, in the fine provinces of 
the Austrian Netherlands, dismantling the iron girdle of fortified 
towns, with which the wisdom of Europe had invested that fron- 
tier. Clairfait, who, though defeated, was too good a disciplina- 
rian to be routed, had to retreat on a country unfriendly to the 
Austrians, from recollection of their own recent insurrection, and 
divested of all garrison towns ; which must have been severe 
checks, particul^ly at this period, to the incursion of a revolu- 
tionary army, more fitted to win battles by its impetuosity, than 
to overcome obstacles which could only be removed by long and 
patient sieges. 

As matters stood, the battle of Jemappes was won, and the 
Austrian Netherlands were fully conquered without further com- 
bat by the French general. We shall leave him in his triumph, 
and return to the £Ettal scenes acting in Paris. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Jacobins determinejipon ^ EweeuHon of Jjouis — Progress and 
Reasons ' " ' ' ' " "" 

prise^ I 

Ja(ifM\ ^ ^ 

Government — tkmpared with that of Borne, Greece, America, 
and other Republican States — Enthusiasm throughout France 
at the Change — FoUies it gave birth to — And Crimes — Monu- 
ments of Art destroyed — Madame Roland interposes to save the 
Life of the King — Barrire — Girondists move for a Depart- 
mental Legion — Carried — Revoked — and Girondists defeated — 
The Authority of the Community rf Paris paramount even over 
the Convention — Documents of the Iron-Chest — Parallel betwixt 
Charles /. and Louis XVI, — Motion by Pition, that the King 
should be Tried before the Convention, 

It is generally to be remarked, that Crime, as well as Reli- 
gion, has her sacramental associations, fitted for the purposes to 
which she desires to pledge her votaries. When Cataline imposed 
an oath on his fellow-conspirators, a slave was murdered, and his 
blood mingled with the beverage in which they pledged each other 
to their treason against the republic. The most desperate muti- 

1 Dumonries, vol. iii., p. 169; Toulongeon, torn, iii., p. 47; Jomini, torn. ii.« 
P- 217. 
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neers and pirates too hare believed, that by engaging their asso- 
ciates in some crime of a deep and atrocious nature, so contrary 
to the ordinary feelings of humanity as to strike with horror all 
who should hear of it, they made their allegiance more com- 
pletely thdr own; and, as remorse is useless where retreat is 
imposdble, that they thus rendered them in Aiture the desperate 
and unscrupulous tools, necessary for the designs of their leaders. 
In like manner, the Jacobins — who had now full possession of 
the passions and confidence of the lower orders in France, as well 
as of all those spirits among the higher classes, who, whether de- 
sirous of promotion by exertions in the revolutionary path, or 
whether enthusiasts whose imagination had become heated with 
the extravagant doctrines that had been current during these 
feverish times, — ^the Jacobins resolved to engage their adherents, 
and all whom they influenced, in proceeding to the death of the 
unfortunate Louis. They had no reason to doubt that they might 
excite the populace to desire and demand that final sacrifice, and 
to consider the moment of its being offered as a time of jubilee. 
Nor were the better classes likely to take a warm or decisive in- 
terest in the Hate of their unhappy prince, so long the object of 
unpopularity. 

From the beginning of the Revolution, down to the total over- 
throw of the tl^ne, first the power of the King, and afterwards 
his person and the measures to which he resorted, were the 
constant subject of attack by the parties who successively for- 
ced themselves into his adxninistration. Each faction accused 
the other, during the time of their brief sway, of attempts to ex- 
tend the power and the privileges of the crown ; which was thus 
under a perpetual siege, though carried on by distinct and oppo- 
site factions, oae of whom re^arly occupied the lines of attack, 
to dislodge the others, as fast as they obtained successively pos- 
session of the ministry. Thus the Third Estate overcame the 
two privileged classes, in behalf of the people and against the 
crown; La Fayette and the Constitutionalists triumphed over 
the Moderates, who desired to afford the King the shelter and 
bulwark of an intermediate senate ; and then, after creating a con- 
stitution as democratical as it could be, leaving a name and sem- 
blance of royalty, they sunk under the Girondists, who were dis- 
posed altogether to dispense with that symboL In this way it ap- 
peared to the people, ^t the King was their natural enemy, and 
that the royal interest was directly opposed to a revolution which 
had brought them sundry advantages, besides giving them the 
feelings and consequence of freemen. In this manner, one of 
the mildest and best disposed monarehs that ever swayed a 
sceptre, became exposed to general suspicion and misconstruction 
in his measures, and (as is sure speedily to follow) to personal con- 
tempt, and even hatred. Whatever the King md in compliance 
with the current tide of revolution was accounted as fraudful 
complaisance, designed to blind the nation. Whatever opposition 
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he made to that powerfdl impulfle, was accounted an act of open 
treason against the sovereignty of the people. 

His position, with regard to the invading powers, was enough of 
itself to load him with obloquy and suspicion. It is true, that he 
was called, and professed himself, the willing king of a popular, 
or democratic monarchy ; but in the proclamations of his allies, 
he was described as a monarch imprisoned, degraded, and al- 
most dethroned. To achieve his liberty (as they affirmed,) and to 
re-establish his rights, the Emperor, his brother-in-law, tiie King 
of Prussia, his ally, and above all, his brothers, the princes of the 
blood of France, were in arms, and had sent numerous armies 
to the frontiers.^ It was scarcely possible, in the utmost extent 
of candour, that the French people should give Louis credit for 
desiring the success of the revolutionary cause, by which not only 
his power had been circumscribed, but his person had been 
placed ttnder virtual restraint, against forces armed avowedly for 
his safety and liberty, as well as the restoration of his power. 
We can allow as much to the disinterestedness of Louis, as to 
any whose feelings and rights were immediately concerned with 
the point at issue ; and we admit that all concessions which he 
made to the popular cause, before the National Assembly had 
asserted a paramount authority over his, were willingly and freely 
granted. But, after the march from Versailles, he must have 
been an enthusiast for public liberty of a very uncommon cha- 
racter, if we could suppose him seriously wishing the defeat of 
his brothers and allies, and the victory of those who had deprived 
him first of authority, and then of freedom. 

A single glance at his situation must have convinced the peo- 
ple of France, that Louis could scarcely be sincere in desiring 
the continuance of the system to which he had given his adhe- 
sion as sovereign ; and the consciousness that they could not ex- 
pect confidence where they themselves had made ungenerous 
use of their power, added force to their suspicions, and acrimony 
to the deep resentments which arose out of them. The people 
had identified themselves and their dearest interests (right or 
wrong, it signifies little to the result) with the Revolution, and 
with the increasing freedom which it bestowed, or rather pro- 
mised to bestow, in every succeeding change. The King, who 
had been the regular opponent of every one of these innovations, 
was in consequence regarded as the natural enemy of the coun- 
try, who, if he continued to remain at the helm of the executive 
government, did so with the sole view of running the vessel upon 
the rocks. 

If there had been any men in France generous enough to give 
the King credit for complete good faith with the Constitution- 
alists, his flight from Paris, and the manifestoes which he left 
behind him, protesting against the measures in which he had 

1 Annual Register, vol xxxir., pp. 230, 236. 
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acquiesced, as extorted from him by constraint, gave open proof 
of Louis's real feelings. It is true, the King denied any puis 
pose of leaving the kingdom, or throwing himself into the hands 
of the foreign powers ; but it coidd escape no one, that such a 
step, however Uttle it was calculated upon in the commencement 
of his flight, might very easily have become inevitable before its 
completion. It does not appear from the behaviour of the escorts 
of dragoons and hussars, tiiat there was any attachment among 
the troops to the King's person ; and had the mutiny of Bouill^'s 
forces against that general's aulJiority taken place after the King 
reached the camp, the only safety of Louis must have been in 
a retreat into the Austrian territory. This chance was so evi- 
dent, that Bouill^ himself had provided for it, by requesting that 
the Austrian forces might be so disposed as to afford the King 
protection should the emergency occur.* Whatever, therefore, 
might be the King's first experiment, the point to which he di- 
rected his flight bore out those, who supposed and asserted that 
it must have ultimately terminated in his re-union with his bro- 
thers ; and that such a conclusion must have repeatedly occur- 
red to the King's thoughts. 

But if the King was doubted and suspected before he gave this 
decisive proof of his disinclination to Uie constitution, tibere had 
surely happened nothing in the course of his being seized at Va- 
rennes, or the circumstances of his reception at Paris, tending to 
reconcile him to the constitutional crown, which was a second time 
proffered him, and which he again, with all its duties and acts of 
self-denial, solemnly accepted. 

We have before hinted, that the King's assuming of new the 
frail and barren sceptre, proffered to him under the most humi- 
liating circumstances, was a piece of indifferent policy. There 
occurred almost no course of conduct by which, subjected as he 
was to general suspicion, he could show himself once more to his 
people in a clear and impartial point of view — each of his mea- 
sures was sure to be the theme of the most malignant commen- 
tary. If his conduct assumed a popular aspect, it was accounted 
an act of princely hypocrisy ; if it was like his opposition to the 
departmental army, it would have been held as intended to wea- 
ken the defence of the country ; if it resembled his rejection of 
the decrees against the emigrants and refractory priests, then it 
might be urged as inferring a direct intention of bringing back 
the old despotic system. 

In short, all confidence was lost between the sovereign and the 
people, from a concurrence of unhappy circumstances, in which it 
would certainly be unjust to cast the blame exclusively on either 
party, since there existed so many grounds for distrust and mis- 
understanding on both sides. The noble and generous confidence 
which I^nc&nen had been wont to repose in the personal cha- 

1 BomU^'s Memoin^ p. 860. 
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racter of their monarch — a confidence, which the probity of no 
man could deserve more than that of Louis — ^was withered, root 
and branch ; or those in whose breasts it stOl flourished were 
banished men, and had carried the Oriflamme, and the ancient 
spirit of French chivahry, into a camp not her own. The rest of 
the nation, a scattered and intimidated remnant of Royalists ex- 
cepted, were Constitationalists, who, friends rather to the crown 
than to the King as an individual, wished to preserve the form 
of government, but without ^ther zeal or attachment to Louis ; 
or Girondists, who detested his office as Republicans ; or Jaco- 
bins, who hated his person. Every one, therefore, assailed 
Louis ; and it was held enrolling himself amongst anstocrats, the 
most avowed and hated enemies of the new order of things, if 
any one lifted a voice in his defence, or even apology. 

To this the influence of the revolutionary clabs,amounting to 
so many thousands, and of the daily press, almost the only kind 
of literature whi<^ France had left, added the full tribute of 
calumny and inculpation. The Jacobins attacked the person of 
the King from the very commencement of the Revolution ; for 
they desired that Louis should be destroyed, even when some 
amongst them were leagued for placing Orleans in his room. 
The Girondists, on the contrary, would luLve been well contented 
to spare the person of Louis; but they urged argument after 
argument, in the journal which they directed, against the royal 
office. But upon me whole, the King, whether in his royal or 
personal character, had been so long and uniformly calumniated 
and misinterpreted, that through most parts of France he was 
esteemed the enemy whom the people had most to dread^and 
whom they were most interested to get rid of. In evidence of 
which it may be added, that during all successive changes of par- 
ties, for the next year or two, the charge of a disposition towards 
royalty was always made an aggravation of the accusations which 
the parties brought against ewSa. other, and was considered as so 
necessary an ingredient, that it was not omitted even when cir- 
cumstances rendered it impossible. 

Both parties in the Convention were thus prepiured to acquire 
popularity, by gratifying the almost universal prejudices against 
monarchy, and against the King. The Girondists, constant to 
the Republican principles they entertained, had resolved to 
abolish the throne ; but their audacious rivals were prepared to 
go a step beyond them, by gratifying the popular spirit of ven- 
geance which their own cidumnies had increased to such a pitch, 
by taking the life of the dethroned monarch. This was the great 
national crime which was to serve France for a republican bap- 
tism, and which, once oonmiitted, was to be regarded as an act 
of definitive and deadly adhesion to the cause of the Revolution. 
But not contented with taking measures for the death of the 
monarch, this desperate but active faction resolved to anticipate 
theu* rivals in the proposal Cor the abolition of royf^ty. 
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The Girondifitfl, who counted much on the popularity which 
they were to attidn by this {avourite measure, were so ur from 
fearing the antieipation of the Jacobins, that, under the idea of 
Orleans having some interest remaining with Danton and others, 
they rather expected some opposition on their part But what 
was their surprise and mortification when, on the 2 1st Septem- 
ber, KanueP arose, and demanded that one of the first proposals 
submitted to the Convention should be the abolition of royalty ! 
Ere the Girondists could recover from their surprise, Collot 
d'Herbois, a sorry comedian, who had been hissed from the 
stage, desired the motion to be instantiy put to the vote. The 
Girondists, anticipated in their scheme, had no resource left but 
to be clamorous in applauding the motion, lest their hesitation 
should bring their republican zeal into question. Thus all they 
could do was but to save their credit with the popular party, at 
a time when they had expected to increase it to such a height 
Their antagonists had been so alert as to steal the game out of 
their hands.' 

The violence with which the various orators expressed them- 
selves against monarchy of every complexion, and kings in gene- 
ral, was such as to show, either that they were in no state of mind 
composed enough to decide on a great national measure, or that 
the horrors of the massacres, scarce ten days remote, impressed 
on them the danger of being lukewarm in the cause of the sove- 
reign people, who were not only judges without resort, but the 
prompt executioners of their own decrees. 

The Abb^ Gr^^oire declared, that the dynasties of kings were 
a race of devourmg animals, who fed on the blood of the peo- 
ple ; and that kings were in the moral order of things what 
monsters are in the phyucal — ^that courts were the arsenab of 
crimes, and the centre of corruption— and that the history of 
princes was the martyrology of the people. Finally, that aU the 
members of the Convention being fully sensible of these self- 
evident truths, it was needless to delay, even for a moment, the 
vote of abolition, reserving it to more leisure to put their decla- 
ration into better form. Duces' exclaimed, that the crimes of 
Louis alone formed a sufficient reason for the abolition of mo- 
narchy. The motion was received and passed unanimously; and 
each side of the hall, anxious to manifest their share in this great 
measure, echoed back to the other the new war-cry of ^ Vive la 

1 Manuel warn bora at Montaxgis in 1751. On th« trial of the King he voted 
for imprisonment and banishment in the event of peace. When the Queen's 
trial came on, he was summoned as a witness against her ; but only expressed 
admiration of her fortitude, and regret for her nusfortunes. In November, 
1793, he was condemned to death by the Revolutionary Tribunal, and executed. 
Among other works, Manuel published ** Coup d'ceil Philosophique sur le 
Begne de St Louis," " Voyages de I'Opinion dans lee Qoatrea Parties dn 
Monde," and " Lettres sur la IWvolution.*^ 

> Lacretelle, tom. x., p. 12 ; Mitmet, tom. iii, p. ISO. 

s Bora at Bourdeanx in 176S. He voted for the death of the King— and waa 
guiUotined, Oct., I79& 
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Republique ! '* ' Thus fell, at the voice of a wretched player and 
cut-throat, backed by that of a renegade priest, the most ancient 
and most distinguished monarchy of Europe. A few remarks 
may be permitted upon the new govemmeut, the adoption of 
which had been welcomed with so much gratulation. 

It has been said, that the government which is best adminis- 
tered is best. This maxim is true for the time, but for the time 
only ; as good administration depends often on the life of indi- 
viduals, or other circumstances in themselves mutable. One 
would rather incline to say, that the government is best calcu- 
lated to produce the happiness of a nation, which is best adapted 
to the existing state of the country which it governs, and pos- 
sesses, at the same time, such internal means of regeneration as 
may enable it to keep pace with the changes of circumstances, 
and accommodate itself to the unavoidable alterations which must 
occur in a progressive state of society. In this point of view, 
and even in the patriarchal circle, the most natural forms of go- 
vernment, in the early periods of society, are Monarchy, or a 
Republic. The father is head of his own family ; the assembled 
council of the fathers governs the Republic ; or the patria potestas 
of the whole state is bestowed upon some successful warrior or 
eminent legislator, who becomes king of th^ tribe. But a re- 
public, in tiie literal acceptation, which supposes all the indivi- 
duals subject to its government to be consulted in council upon 
all affairs of the public, cannot survive the most early period of 
existence. It is only to be found around the council-fire of a 
North American tiibe of Indians ; and even there, the old men, 
forming a sort of senate, have already established a species of 
aristocracy. As society advances, and the little state extends 
itself, ordinary matters of government are confided to delegates, 
or exclusively grasped by some of the higher orders of the com- 
munity. Rome, when she dismissed the Tarquins, the period to 
which the Girondists were fond of assimilating that of the French 
Revolution, had already a privileged body of patricians, the 
senate, from which were exclusively chosen the consuls ; until at 
a later period, and at the expense of many feuds with tiie patri- 
cians, the plebeians succeeded in obtaining for their order many 
advantages. But the state of Rome was not more republican, in 
the proper sense, than before these concessions. The corporate 
citizens of Rome were indeed admitted into some of the privi- 
leges of the nobles ; but the quantity of territory and of popula- 
tion over which these citizens extended their dominion, was so 
great, that the rural and unrepresented part of the inhabitants 
quite outnumbered that of the citizens who voted in the Comitia, 
and constituted the source of authority. There was the whole 
body of slaves, who neither were nor could be represented, being 
considered by the law as no farther capable of political or legal 

Lacretelle, torn, x., p. 16. 
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rights, than a herd of so many cattle ; and there were the numer- 
ous and extensive dominions, over which, under the name of 
auxiliaries, Rome exercised a right of absolute sovereignty. In 
fact, the so called democracy was rather an oligarchy, dispersed 
more widely than usual, and vesting the government of an im- 
mense empire in a certain limited number of the inhabitants of 
Rome called citizens, bearing a very small proportion in bulk to 
the gross number of the inhabitants. These privileged persons 
in some degree lived upon their votes ; — ^the ambitious caressed 
them, fed them, caught their eyes wi^ magnificent exhibitions, 
and their ears with extravagant eloquence, and by corrupting 
their principles, at last united the small class of privileged citi- 
zens themselves, under the very bondage in which they had long 
kept their extensive empire. There is no one period of the 
Roman republic, in which it can be said, considering the number 
of the persons governed relatively to tliose who had as citizens 
a share of that government by vote, or capacity of bearing office, 
that the people, as a whole, were fairly and fully represented. 

AU other republics of which we have any distinct account, in- 
cluding the celebrated states of Greece, were of so small a size, 
that it was by no means difficult to consult the citizens to a consi- 
derable extent in the affairs of the state. Still this right of being 
consulted was retained among the free citizens of Greece. Slaves, 
who amounted to a very larce proportion of the inhabitants, were 
never permitted any interi^rence there, more than in Rome. 
Now, as it was by slaves that the coarser, more debasing, and 
more sordid parts of the labour of the community were per- 
formed, there were thus excluded from the privilege of citizens 
almost all those, who, by constant toil, and by the sordid charac- 
ter of the employments to which their fate condemned them, 
might be supposed incapable of exercising poUtical rights with 
due feelings of reflection and of independence. It is not too 
much to say, in conclusion, that, excepting in the earliest stage 
of human society, there never existed a communi^ in which was 
to be found that liberty and equality, which the French claimed 
for each individual in the whole extent of their empire. 

Not only the difficulty or impossibility of assigning to every 
person in France an equal portion of political power, was one 
against which antiquity had never attempted to struggle, but the 
wealth and size of the late French empire were circumstances 
which experience induced wise statesmen to conclude against the 
favourable issue of the experiment Those memorable republics, 
which Montesquieu eulogizes ^ as being formed upon wrtue^ as the 
leading principle, inhabited the modest and sequestered habita- 
tions where virtue is most often found. In mountainous coun- 
tries like those of the Swiss, where the inhabitants are nearly of 
the same rank, and not very much disproportioned in substance, 

1 Esprit des Lois, lir. iii.> c. 9. 
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and where they ii^bit a small district or territoty, a repubKc 
seems the most natural form of goTemment. Natmre has, to a 
certain extent, established an equality among the fathers of such 
a society, and there is no reason why policy should supplant it. 
In their public meetings, they come together upon the same 
general footing, and possess nearly the same opportuni^ of form- 
ing a judgment ; and the affiiirs of such a state are too Uttle com- 
plicated to require frequent or prolonged discussions. The same 
applies to smidl states, like Genoa, and some of the Dutch pro- 
vinces, where the inequality of wealth, if it exists in some in- 
stances, is qualified by the consideration, that it is guned m the 
same honourable pursuit of mercantile traffic, where all fortuces 
are founded on the same commercial system, and where the 
chance that has made one man rich yesterday, may to-morrow 
depress him and raise another. Under such favourable circum- 
stances, republics may exist long and happy, providing they can 
prevent luxury from working the secret dissolution of their moral 
principles, or the exterior force of more powerful neighbours 
from swallowing up their little community in the rage of con- 
quest. 

America must certainly be accounted a successful attempt to 
establish a repubHc on a much larger scale than those we have 
mentioned. But that great and flourishing empire consists, it 
must be remembered, of a federative union of many states, which, 
though extensive in territory, are comparatively thin in occu- 
pants. There do not exist in America, in the same degree, those 
circumstances of a dense and degraded population, which occa- 
sion in the old nations of Europe sudi an infinite diflTerenoe of 
knowledge and ignorance, of w^th the most exuberant, and in- 
digence the most horrible. No man in America need be poor, 
if he has a hatchet and arms to use it. The wilderness is to him 
the same retreat which the world afforded to our first parents. 
His fiunily, if he has one, is wealth ; if he is unencumbered with 
wife or children, he is the more easily provided for. A man 
who wishes to make a large fortune, may be disappointed in 
America ; but he who seeks, with a moderate degree of industry, 
only the wants which nature demands, is certain to find them. 
An immense proportion of the population of the United States 
consists of agriculturists, who live upon their own property, 
which is generally of moderate extent, and cultivate it by their 
own labour. Such a situation is peculiarly favourable to repub- 
lican habits. The man who feels himself really independent, — 
and so must each American who can use a spade or an axe, — 
will please himself with the mere exertion of his freewill, and 
form a strong contrast to the hollowing, bawling, blustering rabble 
of a city, where a dram of liquor, or the money to buy a meal, is 
sure to purchase the acclamation of thousands, whose situation in 
the scale of society is too low to permit their thinking of their 
political rij^t as a thing more valuable than to be bartered 
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agi^ist thd degree of advaiitage they may procure, or of a licenie 
which they may exercifie, by placing it at tiie disposal of one can- 
didate or another. 

Above all, before considering the case of America as parallel 
with that of France, the statesmen of the latter country should 
have observed one grand and radical difference. In America, 
after the great change in their system had been effected by shak- 
ing off the sovereignty of the mother country, the states arranged 
their new government so as to make the least possible alteration 
in the habits of their people. They left to a future and more con- 
Tenient opportunity, what farther innovation this great chuige 
might render neeessary ; being more desirous to fix the general 
oudines of a firm and orderly government, although containing 
some anomaliefl) than to cast all existing authorities loose, in 
order that they might produce a constitution more regular in 
theory, but hr leas likely to be put into effectual execution, than 
thofle old forms iBider which the people had grown up, and to 
which they were accustomed to render regular obedience. They 
abolished no nobility, for they had none in the colonies to abo- 
lish ; but in fixing the basis of their constitution, they balanced 
the force and impulse of the representative body of the states by 
a Senate, designed to serve the purposes answered by the House 
of Lords in the British Constitution. The governors of the dif- 
ferent states also, in whose power the executive administration of 
each was reposed, continued to exercise the same duties as before, 
wtthoat much other change, than that they were named by their 
fellow-citizens, instead of being appointed by the sovereign of the 
motiier countiy. The Congress exercised the rights which suc- 
cess had given them over the loyalists, with as much temperance 
as could be expected after the rage of a dvil war. Above all, 
the mass of the American population was in a sound healthv 
state, and well fitted to bear their share in the exercise of politi- 
cal rights. They were independent^ as we have noticed, and had 
comparatively few instances amongst them of ^reat wealth, con- 
trasted with the most degrading indigence. They were deeply 
imbued with a sense of religion, and the morality which is its 
firuit. They had been brought up under a free government, and 
in the exercise of the rights of freemen ; and their fancies were 
not liable to be excited, or their understandings made giddy, with 
a sudden elevation to privileges, the nature of which was unlmown 
to them. The republic of America, moreover, did not consist of 
one huge and populous country, with an overgrown capital, where 
the legislative body, cooped up in its precincts like prisoners, were 
liable to be acted upon by the applauses or threats of a desperate 
rabble. Each state of America carries on its own immediate 
govemment,'and enjoys unmolested the privilege of adopting such 
plans as are best suited to their own peculiar situation, without 
embarrassing themselves with that ideal uniformity, that univer- 
sal equality of rights^ which it was the vain object of the French 
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Constitaent Assembly to establish. The Americans know that 
the advantage of a constitution, like that of a garment, consists, 
neither in the peculiarity of the fashion, nor in the fiaeness of 
the texture, but in its being well adapted to the person who re- 
ceives protection from it In short, the sagacity of Washington 
was not more apparent in his military exploits, than in the 
manly and wise pause which he made in the march of revolution, 
so soon as peace gave an opportunity to interrupt its impulse. 
To replace law and social order upon an established basis was as 
much the object of this great general, as it seems to have been 
that of the statesmen of Paris, civilians as they were, to protract 
a period of insurrection, murder, and revolutionary tyranny. 

To such peculiarities and advantages as those we have above 
stated, France opposed a direct contrast. Not only was the exor- 
bitant influence of such a capital as Paris a bar to the existence 
of that republican virtue which is the essence of a popular form 
of government, but there was nothing like fixed or settled princi- 
ples in the minds of the people of France at large. Every thing 
had, within the last few years, been studiously and industriously 
altered, from the most solemn rites of the Church of Rome, to the 
most trifling article of dress ; from the sacrament of the mass to 
the fashion of a shoe-tie. Religion was entirely out of the question, 
and the very slightest vestiges of an established church were 
about to be demolished. Republican virtue (with the exception 
of that of the soldiers, whose valour did honour to the name) 
consisted in wearing a coarse dress and foul linen, swearing tiie 
most vulgar oaths, obeying without scruple the most villanous 
mandates of the Jacobin Club, and assuming the title, manner, 
and sentiments of a real sans-culotte. The country was besides 
divided into an infinite variety of factions, and threatened with 
the plague of civil war. The streets of the metropolis had been 
lately the scene of a desperate conflict, and yet more recently of 
a horrible massacre. On the frontiers, the country was pressed 
by ai*mies of invaders. It was a crisis in which the Romans, 
with all their love of freedom, would have called in the assistance 
of a dictator ; yet it was then, when, without regarding either the 
real wants of the country, or liie temper of its inhabitants, France 
was erected into a Republic, a species of government the most in- 
consistent with energetic, secret, and successful councils. 

These considerations could not have escaped the Girondists. 
Neither could they be blind to the fact, that each republic, what- 
ever its pretensions to freedom, has committed to some high offi- 
cer of the state, under the name of doge, stadtholder, president, 
or other title, the custody of the executive power ; from the ob- 
vious and undeniable principle, that, with safety to freedom, it 
cannot be lodged in the hands of the legislative ' body. But, 
knowing this to be the case, they dared not even hint that such 
a separation of powers was indispensable, aware that their fierce 
enemies, the Jacobins, while they would have seized on the office 
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without scruple^ would, with the other hand, sign an accusation 
of leze-nation a^nainst them for proposing it Thus crude, raw, 
and ill considered, did one of the most important changes that 
could he wrought upon a coimtry, pass as hastily through this 
legislative hody as the change of a decoration in the theatre. 

The alteration was, notwithstanding, hailed hy the community 
at large, as the consummation of the high fortunes to which France 
was called. True, half Europe was in arms at her gates — but the 
nation who opposed their swords to them were become Republi- 
cans. True, the most frightful disorder had stalked abroad, in 
the shape of armed slaughter — ^it was but the effervescence and 
delirium of a republican consciousness of freedom. Peculation 
had crept into the finance, and theft had fingered the diamonds of 
the state ^ — but the name of a republic was of itself sufficient to re- 
store to the blackest Jacobin of the gang, the moral virtues of a 
Cincinnatus. The mere word JRepuUie was now the universal 
medicine for all evils which France could complain of, and its 
regenerating operations were looked for with as much faith and 
confidence, as if the salutary effects of the convocation of the 
estates of the kingdom, once worshipped as a panacea with similar 
expectations, had not deceived the hopes of tiie country. 

Meantime, the actors in the new drama began to play the part 
of Romans with the most ludicrous solemnity. The name of 
citizen was now the universal salutation to all classes ; even when 
a deputy spoke to a shoe-black, that fond symbol of equality was 
regularly exchanged betwixt tiiem ; and, in the ordinary inter- 
course of society, there was the most ludicrous affectation of re- 
publican brevity and simplicity. ** When thou conquerest Brus- 
sels," said CoUot d'Herbois, the actor, to General Dumouriez, 
<< my wife, who is in that city, has my permission to reward thee 
with a kiss." Three weeks afterwards the general took Brussels, 
but he was ungallant enough not to profit by this flattering per- 
mission.' His quick wit caught the ridicule of such an ejacula- 
tion as that which Ounus addressed to him : ^ Citizen-general," 
said the deputy, ** thou dost meditate the part of CsBsar ; but 
remember I will be Brutus, and plunge a poniard in thy bosom." 
— ** My dear Camus," said the Uvely soldier, who had been in 
worse dangers than were involved in this classical threat, ^ I am 
no more like Caesar than you are like Brutus ; and an assurance 
that I should live till you kill me, would be equal to a brevet of 
immortality." 

With a similar assumption of republican dignity, men graced 
their children, baptized or unbaptized, with the formidable names 

1 ** One night the jewel-office, in the Tnileriee, was pillaged, and all the 
splendid ornaments of the crown disappeared. The seals affixed on the locks 
were removed, but no marks of violence appeared on them, which showed 
that the abstraction was by order of the authorities, and not by popular vio- 
lence."— Thibrs, tom. iii., p. 103. 

< Dumouriez* vol. iii., p. 282; JoonuJ dea JaoobinSj 14th Oct, 1792. 
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of Ronum heroes, and the folly of AnacharsiB Clootz seemed to 
become general throughout the nation. 

Republican virtues were of course adopted or a£fected. The 
duty of mothers nursing their own children, so eloquently insisted 
on by Rousseau,^ and nevertheless so difficult to practise under 
the rorms of modem life, was generally adopted in Paris ; and as 
the ladies had no idea that this process of parental attention was 
to interfere with the usual round of entertainment, mothers, with 
their infants dressed in the most approved Roman costume, were 
to be seen at the theatre, with the Uttle disastrous victims of re- 
publican affectation, whose wailings, as well as other embarrass- 
ments occasioned by their presence, formed sometimes disagree- 
able interruptions to the amusements of the evening, and placed 
the inexperienced matrons in an awkward situation. 

These were follies to be laughed at. But when men read Livy, 
for the sake of discovering what degree of private crime might 
be coDunitted under the mask of public virtue, the affair became 
more serious. The deed of the younger Brutus served any man 
as an apology to betray to ruin and to death a friend, or a patron, 
whose patriotism might not be of the pitch which suited the time. 
Under the example of the elder Brutus, the nearest ties of blood 
were repeatedly made to give way before the ferocity of party 
zeal — a zeal too often assumed for the most infamous and selfish 
purposes. As some fanatics of yore studied the Old Testament 
for the purpose of finding exatnples of bad actions to vindicate 
those which themselves were tempted to commit, so the Repub- 
licans of France, we mean the desperate and outrageous bigots of 
the Revolution, read history, to justify, by classical instances, 
their public and private crimes. Informers, those scourges of a 
state, were encouraged to a degree scarce known in ancient 
Rome in the time of the emperors, though Tacitus has hurled 
his thunders against them, as the poison and pest of his time. 
The duty of lodging such informations was unblushingly urged 
as indispensable. The safety of the republic being the supreme 
charge of every citizen, he was on no account to hesitate in de- 
nouncing, as it was termed, any one whomever, or however con- 
nected with him, — ^the friend of his counsels, or the wife of his 
bosom^ — ^providing he had reason to suspect ttie devoted indivi- 
dual of the crime of incwism, — a crime the more mysteriously 
dreadful, that no one knew exactly its nature. 

The virtue, even of comparatively good men, gave way under 
the temptations held out by these fearful innovations on the state 
of morals. The Girondists themselves did not scruple to avail 
themselves of the villany of others, when what they called the 
cause of the country, in reality that of their own faction, could 
be essentially served by it ; but it was reserved for the Jacobins 
to carry to the most hideous extremity the principle which made 

1 Emilo, Ut. i. 
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an excluave idol of patriotism, and demanded that every other 
virtue, as well as the most tender and honourable dictates of feel- 
ing and conscience, should be offered up at the shrine of the Re- 
public, as children were of old made to pass through the fire to 
Moloch. 

Another eruption of republican zeal was directed against the 
antiquities, and fine arts of France. The name of kmg being 
pronounced detestable, ail the remembrances of royalty were, on 
the motion of Barr^, ordered to be destroyed. Thu task was 
committed to the rabble ; and although a work dishonourable to 
their employers, and highly detrimental both to history and the 
fine arts, it was nevertheless infinitely more harmless than those 
in which the same agents had been lately employed. The royal 
sepulchres at Saint Denis, near Paris, the ancient cemetery of 
the Bourbons, the Valois, and all the long line of French mo- 
narchsj were not only defaced on the outside, but utterly broken 
down, the bodies exposed, the bones dispersed, and the poor re- 
mains, even of Henry lY. of Navarre, so long the idol oi Ihe 
French nation, exposed to the rude gaze, and irreverent grasp, 
of the banditti who committed the sacrilege.^ 

Le Noire, an artist, had the courage to interpose for preventing 
the total dispersion of the materials of those monuments, so valu- 
able to history and to literature. He procured, with difficulty, 
permission to preserve and collect them in a house and garden in 
the Rue des Petits AuaugHnt, where their mutilated remains con- 
tinued in safety till after the restoration of the Bourbons. The 
enterprise was accomplished at much personal risk ; for if the 
people he had to deal with had suspected that the zeal which he 
testified for the preservation of the monuments, was rather that 
of a royalist thim of an antiquary, his idolatry would have been 
punished by instant death. 

But the demolition of those ancient and sacred monuments, 
was comparatively a trivial mode of showing haired to royalty. 
The vengeance of the Republicans was directed against the emi- 
grants, who, armed or unarmed, or from whatever cause they 
were absent from France, were now to be at once confounded in 

1 « The first vault opened was that of Turenne. The body was found dry 
like a mummy, the features perfectly resembling the portrait of this distin- 
guished general. Belies were sought after with eagerness, and Camille Des- 
moullins out off one of the little fingers. The body, at the intercession of M. 
Desfontaines, was removed to the Jardin des Plantes. The features of Henry 
the Fourth were also perfect. A soldier cut off a lock of the beard with his 
sabre, and putting it upon his upper lip, exclaimed, ' £t moi anssi, je suis sol- 
dat Fran9us! doiormais je n'aurai pas d'autre moustache!' The body was 
placed upright upon a stone for the rabble to divert themselves with it ; and a 
woman, reproaching the dead Henry with the crime of having been a king, 
knocked down the corpse, by giving H a blow in the face. Two lar^e pits had 
been dug in front of the north entrance of the church, and quick hme laid in 
them ; into those pits the bodies were thrown promiscuously ; the leaden coffins 
were then carried to a furnace, which had been erected in the cemetery* and 
cast into balls, destined to punish the enemies of the republic."— See Prome- 
nade auz S^ultures Boyales de Saint Denis, par M. r. St. A. G., and La- 
CRBTCLLC, tom. ad., p, 9&i, 
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a general set of decrees. 1. All emigrants taken in arms were 
to saffer death within twenty-four hours. 2. Foreigners who had 
quitted the service of France since the 14th July, 1789, were, 
contrary to the law of nations, subjected to the same penalty. 
3. All Frenchmen who had sought refuge in foreign parts, were 
banished for ever from their native country, without any distinc- 
tion, or inquiry into the cause of their absence. The effects of 
these unfortunate exiles were already under sequestration, and by 
the assignat^ which were issued on tiie strength of this spoliation, 
Cambon, who managed the finances, carried on the war, and sup- 
plied the expenses of government. 

The emigrants who had fled abroad, were not more severely 
treated than those supposed to share their sentiments who had re- 
mained at home. Persons suspected, from whatever cause, or de- 
nounced by private malice as disinclined to the new system, were 
piled anew into the prisons, which had been emptied on the 2d 
and 3d of September, and where the blood of their predecessors 
in misfortune was yet visible on the walls. The refractory priests 
were particularly the objects of this species of oppression, and at 
length a summary decree was made for transporting them in the 
mass from the land of France to the unhealthy colony of Guiana, 
in South America. Many of these unfortunate men came to a 
more speedy fote. 

But the most august victims destined to be sacrificed at the altar 
of republican virtue, were the royal family in the Temple, whose 
continuing in existence seemed, doubtless, to the leaders, a daily 
reproach to their procrastination, and an object to which, when 
the present spirit should abate, the affections of the bewildered 
people might return with a sort of reaction. The Jacobins re- 
solved that Louis should die, were it only that the world might 
see they were not ashamed to attest, with a bloody seal, the truth 
of the accusations they had brought against him. 

On the other hand, there was every reason to hope that the 
Girondists would exert, in protection of the unhappy prince, 
whatever vigour they derived from their predominating influ- 
ence in the Convention. They were, most of them, men, whose 
philosophy, though it had driven them on wild political specula- 
tions, had not destroyed the sense of moral right and wrong, 
especially now that the struggle was ended betwixt monarchy 
and democracy, and tiie only question remaining concerned the 
use to be made of their victory. Although they had aided the 
attack on the Tuileries, on the 1 0th of August, which they con- 
sidered as a combat, their hands were unstained with the mas- 
sacres of September, which, as we shall presently see, they 
urged as an atrocious crime against their rivals, the Jacobins. 
Besides, they had gained the prize, and were in possession of the 
government ; and, like the Constitutionalists before them, the Gi- 
rondists now desired that here, at length, the revolutionary 
career should terminate, and that the ordmary forms of law and 
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justice should resume their usual channels through France; 
yielding to the people protection for life, personal liberty, and 
private property, and affording themselves, who held the reins of 
government, the means of guiding these honourably safely, and 
with advantage to the community. 

The philosophical statesmen, upon whom these considerations 
were not lost, felt nevertheless great embarrassment in the mode 
of interposing their protection in the King's favour. Their re- 
publicanism was the feature on which they most prided them- 
selves. They delighted to claim the share in the downfall of 
Louis, which was due to their colleague Barbaroux, and the 
Federates of Marseilles and Brest. It was upon their accession 
to this deed that the Girondists rested their claims to popularity ; 
and with what front could they now step forward the defenders, 
at the least the apologists, of the King whom they had aided to 
dethrone ; or what advantages would not the Jacobins obtain over 
them, when they represented them to the people as lukewarm in 
their zeal, and as falling off from the popular cause, in order to 
preserve the life of the dethroned tyrant? The Girondist minis- 
ters felt these embarrassments, and suffered themselves to be in- 
timidated by them from making any open, manly, and direct in- 
terference in the King's cause. 

A woman, and, although a woman, not the least distinguished 
among the Girondist party, had the courage to urge a decisive 
and vigorous defence of the unhappy prince, without having re- 
course to the veil of a selfish and insidious policy. This was the 
wife of Roland, one of the most remarkable women of her time. 
A worthless, at least a careless father, and the doating folly of her 
mother, had left her when young to pick out such an education as 
she could, among the indecencies and impieties of French philo- 
sophy. Yet, though her Memoirs afford revolting specimens of 
indelicacy, and exaggerated sentiments in politics, it cannot be 
denied that the tenor of her life was innocent and virtuous in 
practice, and her sentiments unperverted, when left to their na- 
tural course.^ She saw the great question in its true and real 
position ; she saw, that it was only by interposing themselves be- 
twixt the legislative body of France and the commission of a great 
crime, that the Girondists could either remain firm in the go- 
vernment, attract the confidence of honest men of any description, 
or have the least chance of putting a period to the anarchy which 
was devouring their country. ** Save fiie life of Louis," she said ;* 

» " To a very beautiful person, Madame Roland united great powers of in- 
tellect ; her reputation stood very high, and her friends never spoke of her but 
-with the most profound respect. In character she was a Cornelia; and had 
she been blessed with sons, would have educated them like the Gracchi. The 
simplicity of her dress did not detract from her natural grace and elegance, 
and though her pursuits were more adapted to the other sex, she adorned them 
with all tne charms of her own. Her personal memoirs are admirable. They 
are an imitation of Rousseau's Confessions, and often not unworthy of the ori- 
ginal. "—Dumont, p. 326. 

» At the bar of the National Convention, Dec. 7, 1792. 
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^ saTe him by an open and avowed defence. It is the only mea- 
sure that can assore your safety — ^the only course which can fix 
the stamp of public virtue on your government." Those whom she 
addressed listened with admiration ; but, like one who has rashly 
climbed to a height where his brain grows giddy, they felt their 
own situation too tottering to permit their reaching a willing hand 
to support another, who was in still more imminent peril. 

Their condition was indeed precarious. A laree purty in the 
Convention avowedly supported them ; and in ** me Plain," as it 
was called, a position held by deputies affecting independence^ 
both of the Girondists and the Jacobins, and therefore occupying 
the neutral ground betwixt them, sate a large number, who, from 
the timidity of temper which makes sheep and other weak ani- 
mals herd together in numbers, had formed themselves into a 
faction, which could at any time cast decision into either scale 
which they favoured. But they exercised this power of inclining 
the balance, less with a view to carrying any potitical point, than 
with that of securing their own safety. In ordinary debates, they 
usually gave their votes to the ministers, both because they were 
ministers, and also because the milder sentiments of the Giron- 
dists were more congenial to the feelings of men, who would gladly 
have seen peace and order restored. But then these timid mem- 
bera of the Plain also assiduously courted the Jacobins, avoided 
joining in any measure which should give them mortal offence, 
and purchased a sort of immunity from their revenge, by showing 
pkiinly that they deserved only contempt In this neutral party 
the gleanings of the defeated factions of Moderates and of Con- 
stitutionalists were chiefly to be found ; resigning themselves to 
the circumstances of the moment, consulting their own safety, as 
they gave tiieir votes, and waiting, perhaps, till less disorderly 
days might restore to them the privilege of expressing their actual 
sentiments. The chief of these trucklers to fortune was Barrere, 
a man of wit and eloquence, prompt invention, supple opinions, 
and convenient conscience.^ His terror of the Jacobins was 
great, and his mode of disarming their resentment, so far as he 
and the neutral party were concerned, was often very ingenious. 
When by argument or by eloquence the Girondists had obtained 
some triumph in the Assembly, which seemed to reduce their ad- 
versaries to despair, it was then Barrere, and the members of 
the Plain, threw themselves between the victors and vanquished, 
and, by some proposal of an insidious and neutralizing nature, 

1 ** I nied to meet Ban^re at a table d'hdte. I comidered him of a mild 
and amiable temper. He was verj well-bred, and seemed to loTe the Revoln- 
tion from a sentiment of benevolence. His association with Robespierre, and 
the court which he paid to the different parties he successively joined and 
afterwards deserted, were less the effect of an evil disposition, than of a timid 
and versatile character, and a conceit, which made it mcumbent upon him to 
appear as a public man. His talents as an orator were by no means of the first 
order. He was afterwards sumamed the Anacreon of the guillotine ; but when 
I knew him he was only the Anacreon of the Revolution, upon which, in hia 
' Point du Jour/ he wrote some very amoroua strains."— Dumomt, p. 199. 
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prevented the completion of the conquest, and afforded a safe re- 
treat to the defeated. 

The majorities, therefore, which the Girondists obtained in the 
Assembly, being partly eked out by this heartless and fluctuating 
band of auxiliiuries, could never be supposed to arm them with 
solid or effective authority. It was absolutely necessary that 
they should exhibit such a power of protecting themselves and 
those who should join them, as might plainly show that the force 
was on their side. This point once established, they mi^t reckon 
Barrere and his party as faithful adherents. But while the Ja- 
cobins retained the power of surrounding the Convention at their 
pleasure with an insurrection of the suburbs, without the deputies 
possessing other means of defence than arose out of their inviola- 
bility, the adherence of those whose chief object in voting was to 
secure their personal safety, was neither to be hoped nor expected. 
The Girondists, therefore, looked anxiously round, to secure, if it 
were possible, the possession of such a force, to protect tiiem- 
selves and their timorous allies. 

It has been thought, that a more active, more artful body of 
ministers, and who were better acquainted with the mode of carry- 
ing on revolutionary movements, might at this period have se- 
cured an important auxiliary, by detaching the formidable Danton 
from the ranks of the enemy, and receiving him into their own. 
It must be observed^ that the camp of the Jacobins contained 
three separate parties, led each by one of the triumvirs whom we 
have already described, and acting in concert, for the common 
purpose of propelling the Revolution by the same violent means 
which had begun it — of unsheathing the sword of terror, and 
making it pass for that of justice — and, in the name of liberty, of 
letting murder and spoil, under the protection of armed ruffians 
of the basest condition, continue to waste and ravage the depurt- 
ments of France. But, although agreed in this main object, the 
triumvirs were extremely suspicious of each other, and jealous 
of the rights each might claim in the spoil which they contem- 
plated. Danton despised Robespierre lor his cowardice, Robes- 
pierre feared the ferocious audacity of Danton ; and with him to 
fear was to hate — and to hate was — when the hour arrived — ^to 
destroy. They differed in their ideas also of the mode of exercis- 
ing their terrible system of government. Danton had oft«n in 
his mouth the sentence of Machiavel, that when it becomes neces- 
sary to shed blood, a single great massacre has a more dreadful 
effect than a series of successive executions. Robespierre, on the 
contrary, preferred the latter process as the best way of sustain- 
ing the Reign of Terror. The appetite of Marat could not be 
satiated, but by combining both modes of murder. Both Danton 
and Robespierre kept aloof from the sanguinary Marat This 
position of the chiefs of the Jacobins towards each other seemed 
to indicate, that one of the three at least might be detached from 
the rest, and might bring his ruffians in opposition to those of his 
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late comrades, in case of any attempt on the Assembly ; and 
policy recommended Danton, not averse, it is said, to the alliance, 
as the most useful auxiliary. 

Among the three monsters mentioned, Danton had that energy 
which the Girondists wanted, and was well acquainted with the 
secret moyements of those insurrections to which they possessed 
no key. His yices of wrath, luxury, love of spoil, dreadful as 
they were, are attributes of mortal men ; — ^the envy of Robes- 
pierre, and the instinctive blood-thirstiness of Marat, were the 
properties of fiends. Danton, like the huge serpent called the 
boa, might be approached with a degree of safety when gorged 
with prey — ^but tiie appetite of Marat for blood was like the horse- 
leech, which says, ** Not enough" — and the sUughterous envy of 
Robespierre was Hke the gnawing worm that dieUi not, and yields 
no interval of repose. In glutting Danton with spoil, and furnish- 
ing the means of indulging his luxury, the Girondists might have 
purchased his support ; but nothing under the supreme rule in 
France would have gratified Robespierre ; and an unlimited tor- 
rent of the blood of that unhappy country could alone have 
satiated Marat. If a colleague was to be chosen out of that de- 
testable triumvirate, unquestionably Danton was to be considered 
as the most eligible. 

On the other hand, men like Brissot, Vergniaud, and others, 
whose attachment to republicanism was mixed with a spirit of 
virtue and honour, might be well adverse to the idea of contaminat- 
ing their party with such an auxiliary, intensely stained as Dan- 
ton was by his share in the massacres of September. They might 
well doubt, whether any physical force which his revolutionary 
skill, and the arms it coi^d put in motion, might bring to their 
standard, would compensate for the moral horror with which the 
presence of such a grisly proselyte must strike all who had any 
sense of honour or justice. They, therefore, discouraged the ad- 
vances of Danton, and resolved to comprise him with Marat and 
Robespierre in the impeachment against the Jacobin chiefis, which 
they designed to bring forward in the Assembly. 

The most obvious means by which the Girondists could ascer- 
tain their safety and the freedom of debate, was by levying a 
force from the several departments, each contributing its quota, 
to be called a Departmental Legion, which was to be armed and 
paid to act as a guard upon the National Convention. The sub- 
ject was introduced by Roland, [Sept. 24,] in a report to the 
Assembly, and renewed on the next day by Kersaint, a spirited 
Girondist, who candidly declared the purpose of his motion : ^ It 
was time,'' he said, << that assassins and their prompters shotfld see 
that the law had scaffolds." 

The Girondists obtained, that a committee of sixT members 
should be named, to report on the state of the capital, on the 
encouragement afforded to massacre, and on the mode of forming 
a departmental force for the defence of the metropolis. The 
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decree was carried for a moment ; but, on the next day, the Jaco* 
bins demanded that it should be revoked, denying that there was 
any occasion for such a defence to the Convention, and accusing 
the ministers of an intention to surround themselves with a force 
of armed satellites, in order to overawe the good city of Paris, 
and carry into effect theur sacrilegious plan of dismembering 
France.^ Rebecqui and Barbaroux replied to this charge by im- 
peaching Robespierre, on their own testimony, of aspiring to the 
post of dictator. The debate became more tempestuous the more 
that the tribunes or galleries of the hall were filled with the 
violent followers of the Jacobin party, who shouted, cursed, and 
yelled, to back the exclamations and threats of their leaders in 
the Assembly. While the Girondists were exhausting themselves 
to find out terms of reproach for Marat, that pro&gy stepped 
forth, and raised the disorder to the highest, by avowing himself 
the author and advocate for a dictatorahip. The anger of the 
Convention seemed thoroughly awakened, and Yergniaud read to 
the deputies an extract from Marat's journal, in which, after de- 
manding two hundred and sixty thousand heads, which was his 
usual stint, he abused the Convention in the grossest terms, and 
exhorted Uie people to act* — ^words, of which the import was by 
this time perfectly understood. 

This passage excited general horror, and the victory for a 
moment seemed in the hands of the Girondists ; but they did not 
pursue it with sufiicient vigour. The meeting passed to the order 
of the day ; and Marat, in ostentatious triumph, produced a pistol, 
with which he said he would have blown out his brains, had a 
decree of accusation been passed against him. The Girondists 
not only lost the advantage of discomfiting their enemies by the 
prosecution of one of their most noted leaders, but were compelled 
for the pi'esent to abandon their plan of a departmental guard, 
and resign themselves to the guardianship of the faithful citizens 
of Paris.' 

This city of Paris was at the time under the power of the in- 
trusive community, or Conmion Council, many of whom had 
forced themselves into office on the 10th of August. It was the 
first act of their administration to procure the assassination of 
Mandat, the commandant of the national guard ; and their ac- 
compts, still extant, bear testimony, that it was by their instru- 
mentality that the murderers of September were levied and paid. 
Trained Jacobins and pitiless ruffians themselves, this dvic body 
had raised to be their agents and assistants an unusual number of 
municipal officers, who were at once their guards, their informers, 
their spies, their jailors, and their executioners. They had, be- 
sides, obtained a majority of the inhabitants in most of the sec- 

1 Lacretelle, torn, z., p. 41. 

' " O ! peuple babillard, ri tu sarais agir ! " 

s Thiers, torn, iii., p. 170; Lacretelle, torn, z., p. 23. 
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tions, whoee votes placed them and their agents in oommand of 
the national guard ; and the pikemen of the suburbs were always 
ready to second their excellent oommunity, even against the Con- 
vention itself, which, in point of freedom of action, or effective 
power, made a figure scarcely more respectable than that of the 
King after his return from Yarennes. 

Roland almost every day carried to the Convention his vain 
complaints, that the course of the law for which he was responsible, 
was daily crossed, thwarted, and impeded, by the proceedings of 
this usurping bodyt The considerable funds of the city itself, with 
those of its hospitals and other public establishments of every 
kind, were dilapidated by these revolutionary intruders, and ap- 
plied to their own purposes. The minister at length, in a formal 
report to the Convention, inculpated the Commune in these and 
such hke offences. In another pajrt of the report, he intimated a 
plot of the Jacobins to assassinate the Girondists, possess them- 
selves of the gover^ment by arms, and choose Jiobespierre dicta- 
tor. Louvet denounced Robespierre as a traitor, and Barbaroux 
proposed a series of decrees ; the first declaring the Convention 
free to leave any city, where they should be exposed to constraint 
and violence ; the second resolving to form a conventional guard ; 
the third declaring, that the Convention should form itself into a 
court of justice, for trial of state crimes ; the fourth announcing, 
that in respect the sections of Paris had declared their sittings 
permanent, that resolution should be abrogated. 

Instead of adopting the energetic measures proposed by Bar- 
baroux, the Convention allowed Robespierre eight days for his 
defence against Louvet's accusation, and ordered to the bar, 
[Nov. 5,] ten members of the Community, from whom they were 
contented to accept such slight apologies, and evasive excuses, for 
their unauthorised interference with the power of the Convention, 
as these insolent demagogues condescended to offer. 

The accusation of Robespierre tliough boldly urged by I^ouvet 
and Barbaroux, was also eluded, by passing to the order of the 
day; and thus the Convention showed phujily, that however 
courageous they had been against their monarch, they dared not 
protect the liberty which they boasted of, against the encroach- 
ment of fiercer demagogues than themselves.^ 

Barbaroux endeavoiued to embolden the Assembly, by bring- 
ing once more from his native city a body of those fiery MarseU- 
lois, who had formed the vanguard of the mob on the 10th of 
August. He succeeded so far in his scheme, that a few scores of 
those Federates again appeared in Paris, where their altered de- 
meanour excited surprise. Their songs were a^aiu chanted, their 
wild Moiesco dances and gestures again surprised the Parisians ; 
and the more, as in their choruses they imprecated vengeance on 
the Jacobins, called out for mercy to the *< poor tyrant," so they 

^ Mignet, toju. \., p. 9^4; Thiers, tom. Hi., p. 913; l^^cretpl)^, torn, x., p. 54- 
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termed the King^ and shouted in the cause of peace, order, and 
the Convention.* 

The citizens of Paris, who could not reconcile the songs and 
exclamations of the Marseillois with their appearance and cha- 
racter, concluded that a snare was laid for them, and abstained 
from uniting themselyes with men, whose sincerity was so suspi- 
cious. The Marseillois themselves, discouraged with their cold 
reception, or not liking their new trade of maintaining order so 
well as their old one of oversetting it, melted away by degrees, 
and were soon no more seen nor heard of« Some of the Breton 
Federates, kept in the interest of the Girondists, by their country- 
men the deputies Kersaint and Kervclagan, remained still at'' 
tached to the Convention, though their numbers were too few to 
afiford them protection in any general danger. 

If the Memoirs of Dumouriez are to be relied on, that active 
and intriguing general presented to the Girondists another re- 
source, not free certainly from hazard or difficulty to the republi- 
can government, which was the idol of these theoretical states- 
men, but affording, if his means had proved adequate to the execu- 
tion of his plans, a certain bulwark against the encroachments of 
the hideous anarchy threatened by the Jacobin ascendency. 

Genera] Dumouriez was sufficiently hated by the Jacobins, not- 
withstanding the successes which he had gained on the part of 
France over foreign enemies, to induce him to feel the utmost 
desire of putting down their usurped power ; but he was under 
the necessity of acting with great caution. The bad success of 
La Fayette, deserted by his army as soon as he attempted to lead 
them against Paris, was in itself discouraging ; but Dumouriez 
was besides conscious that the Jacobin clubs, together with the 
commissioners of the Convention, with Danton at their head, had 
been actively engaged in disorganizing his army, and diminish- 
ing his influence over them. Thus circumstanced, he naturally 
resolved to avoid hazarding any violent measure without the sup^ 

S>rt of the Convention, in case of being deserted by his army, 
ut he affirms, that he repeatedly informed the Girondists, then 
predominant in the Assembly, that if they eould obtain a de- 
cree, but of four lines, authorising such a measure, he was ready 
to march to Paris at the head of a chosen body of troops, who 
would have been wilUng to obey such a summons ; and that he 
would by this means have placed the Convention in a situation, 
when they might have set the Jacobins and their insurrection- 
ary forces at absolute defiance.' 

Perhaps the Girondists entertained the fear, first, that Dumou- 
riez's influence with his troops^ight prove as inefficient as that 
of La Fayette, and leave them to atone with their heads for such 
a measuTO attempted and unexecuted. Or, secondly, that if the 

I *' Pomt de procte au roi ! ^paignoiu le pauTie tyran i "— Lacrrtm^ls, torn. 
X., p. 47. 
s Damouiies, toL iiL> p. 973. 
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manoeuvre proved successfdl, they would be freed from fear of 
the Jacobins, only to be pkced under the restraint of a military 
chief, whose mind was well understood to be in favour of mo- 
narchy of one kind or other. So tliat, conceiving they saw equal 
risk in the alternative, they preferred the hazard of seeing their 
fiur and favourite vision of a republic overthrown by the pikes of 
the Jacobins, rather than by the bayonets of Dumouriez's army. 
They turned, therefore, a cold ear to the proposal, which after- 
wards they would gladly have accepted, when the general had no 
longer the power to carry it into execution. 

Thus the factions, so intimately united for the destruction of 
royalty, could not, when that step was gained, combine for any 
other purpose save the great crime of murdering their deposed 
sovereign. Nay, while the Jacobins and Girondists seemed 
moving hand in hand to the ultimate completion of that joint un- 
dertalung, the union was only in outward appearance ; for the Gi- 
rondists, though apparently acting in concert with their stem 
rivals, were in fact dragged after them by compulsion, and played 
the part less of actors than subdued captives in this final triumph 
of democracy. They were fully persuaded of the King's inno- 
cence as a man, of his inviolability and exemption from crimi- 
nal process as a constitutional authority. They were aware that 
the deed meditated would render France odious to all the other 
nations of Europe ; and that the Jacobins, to whom war and 
confusion were natural elements, were desirous for that very 
reason to bring Louis to the scaffold. All this was plain to them, 
and yet their pride as philosophers made them ashamed to be 
thought capable of interesting themselves in the fate of a tyrant ; 
and their desire of getting the French nation under their own 
exclusive government, induced them to consent to any thing 
rather than protect the obnoxious though innocent sovereign, at 
the hazard of losing their popularity, and forfeiting their dearly 
won character of being true Republicans. 

A committee of twenty-four persons had been appointed early 
in the session of the Convention, to inquire into, and report upon, 
the grounds for accusing Louis. Their report was brought up 
on the 1st of November, 1792, and a more loathsome tissue of 
confusion and falsehood never was laid upon the table of such 
an assembly. AH acts that had been done by the Ministers in 
every department, which could be twisted into such a shape as 
the times called criminal, were charged as deeds, for which the 
sovereign was himself responsible ; and the burden of the whole 
was to accuse the King, when he had scarcely a single regiment 
of guards even at his nominal disposal, of nourishing the inten- 
tion of massacring the Convention, defended by thirty thousand 
national guards, besides the federates, and the militia of the 
suburbs.' 

The Convention were rather ashamed gf this report, and would 
1 Mignet, torn. L, p. 22& 
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scarce peimit it to be printed. So soon as it appeared, two or 
three persons, who were therein mentioned as accomplices of 
particular acts charged against the King, contradicted the report 
upon their oath.^ An additional charge was brought under the 
following mysterious circumstances : — Ghunin, a locksmith of Ver- 
sailles, communicated to Roland, about the latter end of Decem- 
ber, that, in the beginning of May, 1792, he had been employed 
by the King to secrete an iron chest, or cabinet, in the waU of a 
certain apartment in the Tuileries, which he disclosed to the 
ministers of justice. He added a circumstance which throws dis- 
credit on his whole story, namely, that the King gave him with 
his own hand a glass of wine, after taking which he was seized 
with a cholic, followed by a kind of paralysis, which deprived him 
for fourteen* months of the use of his limbis, and the power of 
working for his bread. The inference of the wretch was, that the 
King had attempted to poison him ; which those may believe 
who can number fourteen months betwixt the beginning of May 
and the end of December in the same year. This gross false- 
hood utterly destroys Gamin's evidence ; and as the &ng always 
denied his knowledge of the existence of such a chest with such 
papers, we are reduced to suppose, either that Gamin had been 
employed by one of the royal ministers, and had brought the 
King personally into the tale for the greater grace of his story, 
or that the papers found in some other place of safety had been 
selected, and put into the chest by the Jacobin commissioners, 
then employed in surveying and searching the palace, with the 
purpose of trumping up evidence against the King. 

Roland acted very imprudently in examining the contents of 
the chest alone, and without witness, instead of calling in the 
conmiissioners aforesaid, who were in the palace at the time. 
This was perhaps done with the object of putting aside such 
papers as might, in that hour of fear and uncertainty, have 
brought into danger some of his own party or friends. One of 
importance, however, was found, which the Jacobins turned into 
an implement against the Girondists. It was an overture from 
that party addr^sed to Louis XYI., shortly before the 10th of 
August, engaging to oppose the motion for his forfeiture, provide- 
ing Louis would, recall to his councils the three discarded minis- 
ters of their faction. 

The contents of the chest were of a very miscellaneous nature. 
The documents consisted of letters, memorials, and pbins, from 
different persons, and at different <iB.te8, offering advice, or ten- 
dering support to the King, and proposing plans for the freedom 
of his person. The Royalist project of Mirabeau, in his latter 
days, was found amongst the rest; in consequence of which his 
body was dragged out of the Pantheon, formerly the Church of 

1 M. de Septneil, in particular, quoted ai being the agent bj whom Lonii 
XVI. was said to have transmitted money to his brothers when in exile* poii- 
tirely denied the fact, and made affidavit acoordinglj.— S, 
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Saint Geneyieve, now destined to receive the bodies of the great 
mep of ihe Revolution, but whose lodgings shifted as often as if 
they had been taken by the month. 

The documents, as we have said, consisted chiefly of projects for 
the King's service, which he certainly never acted on, probably 
never approved of, and perhaps never saw. The utmost to which 
he could be liable, was such penalty as may be due to one who 
retains possession of plans submitted to his consideration, but 
which have in no shape obtained his assent It was sufficiently 
hard to account Louis responsible for such advice of his ministers 
as he really adopted ; but it was a dreadful extension of his re- 
sponsibility to make him answerable for such as he had virtually 
rejected. Besides which, the story of Gramin was so self-contra- 
dictory in one circumstance, and so doubtful in others, as to carry 
no available proof that the papers had been in the King's posses- 
sion ; so that this new charge was as groundless as those brought 
up by the first committee ; and, arguing upon the known law of 
any civilized country, the accusations against him ought to have 
been dismissed, as founded on the most notorious injustice.^ 

There was one circumstance which probably urged those into 
whose hands Louis had &llen, to proceed against his person to 
the uttermost They knew that, in English history, a king had 
been condemned to death by his subjects, and were resolved that 
Prance should not remain behind England in the exhibition of 
ft spectacle so. interesting and edifying to a people newly regene*^ 
rated. This parallel case would not perhaps have been thought a 
worthy precedent in other countries ; but in France there is a 
spirit of wild enthusiasm, a desire of following out an example 
even to the most exaggerated point, and of outdoing, if possible, 
what other nations have done before them. This had doubtless its 
influence in causing Louis to be brought to the bar in 1792, like 
Charles of England in 1648. 

The French statesmen did not pause to reflect, that the vio- 
lent death of Charles only paved the way for a series of years 
spent in servitude under military despotism, and then to restora- 
tion of the legitimate sovereign. Had they regarded the prece- 
dent on this side, they would have obtained a glimpse into futu- 
rity, and might have presaged what were to be the consequences 
of the death of Louis. Neither did the French conader, that by 
a great part of ihe English nation the execution of Charles Stuart 
is regarded as a natioiud crime, and the anniversary still observed 
as a day of fasting and penitence ; that others who condemn the 
King's conduct in and preceding the Civil War, do, like ihe Whig 
Churchill, still consider his death as an unconstitutional action ;' 

1 Mignet, torn, i., p. S29; Montgaillard, torn. iiL, p. 965; Thien, torn. UL, 

p. 869; Lacretelle, torn, x, p. 164 ; Madame Campan, rol. ii., p. 288. 

> '* Unhappy Stnart! hanhlj thoueh that name 

Orates on n^ ear, I Bhonld hare died with shame, 

To see mv King before his subjects stand. 

And at their bar hold up his royal hand ; 
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that the number is small indeed who think it justifiable even on 
the precarious grounds of state necessity ; and that it is barely 
possible a small portion of enthusiasts may still exist, who glory 
in the deed as an act of popular vengeance. 

But even among this last description of persons, the French 
regicides would find themselves entirely at a loss to vindicate the 
execution of Louis by the similar fate of Charles ; and it would 
be by courtesy only, if at all, that they could be admitted to the 
honours of a sitting at a Calves^Head Club.^ 

The comparison between these unhappy monarchs fails in al- 
most every point, excepting in the closing scene ; and no parallel 
can, with justice to either, be drawn betwixt them. The most 
zealous Cavalier will, in these enlightened days, admit, that the 
early government of Charles was marked by many efforts to ex- 
tend the prerogative beyond its legal bounds ; that there were 
instances of oppressive fines, cruel punishment by mutilation, 
long and severe imprisonments in distant forts and castles ; exer- 
tions of authority which no one seeks to justify, and which those 
who are the King's apologists can only endeavour to mitigate, by 
alleging the presents of arbitrary times, or tiie interpretation 
of t£e kbws by courtly ministers, and time-serving lawyers. The 
conduct of Louis XYI., from the hour he assumed ihe throne, 
was, on the contrary, an example of virtue and moderation.^ 
Instead of levying slup-money and benevolences, Louis lightened 
the feudal services of the vassals, and the coroee among tlie 
peasantry. Where Charles endeavoured to enforce conformity 
to the Church of England by pillory and ear-slitting, Louis al- 
lowed the Protestants the free use of their religion, and dis- 
charged the use of torture in all cases whatever. Where Charles 
visited his Parliament to violate their freedom by arresting five 
of their members, Louis may be said to have surrendered him- 
self an unresisting prisoner to the representatives of the people. 

At their command to hear the monarch plead, 

Bt their decrees to see that monarch bleed. 

What thottgh thy faults were many, and were great— 

What though they shook the fabric of the state ? 

In royalty secure thy person stood. 

And sacred was the fountain of thT blood. 

Vile ministers, who dared abuse their trust. 

Who dared seduce a king to be unjust. 

Vengeance, with justice leagued, with power made strong. 

Had nobly crush d— The Kmg can do no wrong." 

1 This dub used to meet on the aoth January, at a tarem near Charing 
Crose, to celebrate the anniversary of the death of Charles I. Their toasts 

were, " The glorious year, 1648.** " D n to the race of the Stuarts.*' 

*' The pious memory of Oliver Cromwell," &c— See Gent't Jilag., vol. v., p. 
105; and " History qfthe Calvet-Head Club." 

9 ** No one act of tyranny can be laid to Louis's charge : and, far firom re- 
■training the liberty of the press, it was the Archbishop of Sens, the King's 
prime minister, who, in the name of his Majesty, invited all writers to malce 
known their opinions upon the form and manner of assembling the Stales- 
Oeneial."— Db Stasi^ vol. ii., p. 94. 
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vrham he had voluntarily summoned around hun. But above 
all, Charles, in person, or by his generals, waged a long and 
bloody war with his subjects, fought battles in every county of 
England, and was only overcome and made prisoner, after a 
lengthened and deadly contest, in wliich many thousands fell on 
both sides. The conduct of Louis was in every respect differ- 
ent. He never offered one blow in actual resistance, even when 
he had the means in his power. He ordered up, indeed, the 
forces under Mar^chal Broglio ; but he gave them command to 
retire, so soon as it was evident that they must either do so, or 
act offensively against the people. In the most perilous situa- 
tions of his life, he showed the utmost reluctance to shed the blood 
of his subjects. He would not trust his attendants with pistols, 
during the flight to Varennes ; he would not give the officer of 
hussars orders to clear the passage, when his carriage was stop- 
ped upon the bridge. When he saw that the martial array of 
the Guards did not check the audacity of the assailants on the 
10th of August, he surrendered himself to the Legislative Assem- 
bly, a prisoner at discretion, rather than mount his horse and 
place himself at the head of his faithful troops and subjects. The 
blood that was shed that day was without command of his. He 
could have no reason for encouraging such a strife, which, far 
from defending his person, then in the custody of the Assem- 
bly, was likely to place it in the most imminent danger. And 
in the very last stage, when he received private notice that 
there were individuals determined to save his life at peril of their 
own, he forbade the enterprise. " Let not a drop of blood be 
shed on my account," he said ; <* I would not consent to it for 
the safety of my crown: I never will purchase mere life at 
such a rate." These were sentiments perhaps fitter for the pious 
sectaries of the community of Friends, than for the King of a 
great nation ; but such as they were, Louis felt and conscienti- 
ously acted on them. And yet his subjects could compare his 
character, and his pretended guilt, with the bold and haughty 
Stuart, who, in the course of the Civil War, bore arms in person, 
and charged at the head of his own regiment of guards ! 

Viewed in his kingly duty, the conduct of Louis is equally void 
of blame ; imless it be that blame which attaches to a prince, too 
yielding and mild to defend the just rights of his crown. He 
yielded, with feeble struggling, to every demand in succession 
which was made upon him, and gave way to every inroad on the 
existing state of France. Instead of plarang himself as a barrier 
between his people and his nobility, and bringing both to some 
fair terms of composition, he suffered the latter to be driven from 
his side, and by the ravaging their estates, and the burning of 
their houses, to be hurried into emigration. He adopted one po- 
pular improvement after another, each innovating on the royal 
authority, or derogatory to the royal dignity. Far from having 
deserved the charge of opposing the nation's claim of freedom. 
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it would have been well for themselves and him, had he known 
how to limit his grant to that quantity of freedom which they 
were qualified to make a legitimate use of ; leaving it for future 
princes to slacken the reins of government, in proportion as the 
public mind in France should become formed to the habitual ex- 
ercise of political rights. 

The King's perfect innocence was therefore notorious to the 
whole world, but especially to those who now usurped the title of 
arraigning him ; and men could hardly persuade themselves, that 
his life was seriously in danger. An ingenious contrivance of 
the Jacobins seems to have been intended to drive the waver- 
ing Girondists into the snare of voting for the King's trial. Saint 
Just, one of their number, made a furious speech against any 
formahty being observed, save a decree of death, on the ur- 
gency of the occasion. << What availed," said the supporters of 
this brief and sure measure, *^ the ceremonies of grand and petty 
jury! The cannon which made a breach in the Tuileries, the 
luanimous shout of the people on Uie 10th of August, had come 
in place of all other solemnities. The Convention had no farther 
power to inquire ; its sole duty was to pronounce, or rather con- 
firm and execute, the doom of the sovereign people.*' 

This sununary proposal was highly applauded, not only by the 
furious crowds by whom the galleries were always occupied, but 
by all the exaggerations of the more violent democrats. They 
exclaimed that every citizen had the same right over the life of 
Louis which Brutus possessed over that of Csesar. Others cried 
out, that the very fact of having reigned, was in itself a crime 
notorious enough to dispense with further investigation, and au- 
thorise instant punishment.^ 

Stunned by ibeae clamours, the Girondists and neutral party, 
like all feeble-minded men, chose a middle course, and instead of 
maintaining the King's innocence, adopted measures, calculated 
to save him indeed from immediate slaughter, but which ended 
by consigning him to a tribunal too timid to hear his cause justly. 
They resolved to urge the right of the National Convention to 
judge in the case of Louis. 

There were none in the Convention who dared to avow facts 
to which their conscience bore witness, but the consequences of 
admitting which, were ingeniously urged by the sophist Robes- 
pierre, as a condemnation of their own conduct. " One party," 
said the wily logician, " must be clearly guilty ; either the King, 
or the Convention, who have ratified the actions of the insur- 
gent people. If you have dethroned an innocent and legal mo- 
narch, what are you but traitors 1 and why sit you here — why not 
hasten to the Temple, set Louis at liberty, install him again in 
the Tuileries, and beg on your knees for a pardon you have not 
merited 1 But if you have, in the great popular act which you 

1 Lacretelle, torn, x., p. 145. 
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have ratified^ only approved of the deposition of a tyrant, sum- 
mon him to the bar, and demand a reckoning for his crimes." 
This dilemma pressed on the mind of many members, who could 
not but see their own condemnation the necessary consequence 
of the King's acquittal. And while some felt the force of this 
argument, all were aware of the obvious danger to be encoun- 
tered from the wrath of the Jacobins and their satellites, should 
they dare to dissent from the vote which these demagogues de- 
manded from the Assembly. 

When Robespierre had ended. Potion arose and moved that 
the King should be tried before tiie Convention. It is said, the 
Mayor of Paris took the lead in this cruel persecution, because 
Louis had spoken to him sharply about the tumultuary inroad of 
the Jacobin rabble into the Tuileries on the 20th of June ; and 
when Potion attempted to reply, had pointed to ihe broken grat- 
ing through which the entrance had been forced, and sternly 
commanded him to be silent If this was true, it was a bitter 
revenge for so slight an offence, and the subsequent fate of Potion 
is the less deserving of pity. 

The motion was carried [Dee. 3] without opposition,^ and the 
next chapter affords us the melancholy results. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The Trial of Louis — Indeomon of the Girondists, and its Effects 
— The Royal Family instUted by the Agents of the Community 
— The King deprived of his Son*s society — The King brought to 
trial before the Convention — His first Examination — Carried 
hack to Prison amidst Insult and Abuse — Tumult in the Assem- 
bly — The King deprived of Intercourse with his Family — 
McUesherbes appointed as Counsel to defend the King — and De 
Beze — Louis again brought before the Convention — Opening 
Speech of De Seze — King remanded to the Temple — Stormy De- 
bate — Eloquent Attack of Vergniaud on the Jacobins — Sentence 
of Death pronounced against the King — General Sympaithy for 
his Fate — Duinouriez arrives in Paris — Vainly tries to aveit 
^ Kinfs Fate — Louis XVI. Beheaded on 2\st Januaru, 
1793 — Marie Antoinette on the 16t/t October thereafter — Tfie 
Princess Elizabeth in May 1794 — The Dauphin perishes, by 
cruelty, June Sth, 1795— The Princess Royal exchanged for La 
Fayette, 19«A Decmber, 1795. 

We have already said, that the vigorous and masculine, as 
well as virtuous exhortations of Madame Roland, were thrown 
away upon her colleagues, whose, fears were more than female. 
The Girondists could not be made to perceive that, though their 

1 Thiers, torn, ill., p. 2S7. 
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ferocious adversaries were feared through France, yet they were 
also hated. The moral feeling of all Frenchmen who had any 
left, detested the authors of a long train of the most cold-blooded 
murders ; the suspicions of all men of property were attached to 
the conduct of a party, whose leaders rose from indigence to 
affluence by fines, confiscations, sequestrations, besides every 
other kind of plunder, direct and indirect. If the majority of 
the Convention had adopted the determination of boldly resisting 
their unprincipled tyrants, and preventing, at whatever hazard, 
the murder of the King, the strength of the country would pro- 
bably have supported a constituted authority against the usurpa- 
tions of the Community of Paris, which had no better title to 
tyrannize over the Convention, and by so doing to govern France 
at pleasure, than had the council of the meanest town in the 
kingdom. 

The Girondists ought to have been sensible, that, even by 
thwarting this favourite measure, they could not increase the 
hatred which the Jacobins already entertained against them, and 
should have known that further delay to give open battle would 
only be regarded as a timid indecision, which must have heated 
their enemies, in proportion as it cooled their friends. The truck- 
ling, time-serving policy which they observed on this occasion, 
deprived the Girondists of almost all chance of forming a solid and 
substantial interest in the country. By a bold, open, and manly 
defence of the King, they would have done honour to themselves 
as public men, willing to discharge their duty at the risk of their 
lives. They would have been sure of whatever number could 
be gathered, either of Royalists, who were beginning to raise a 
head in Bretagne and La Vendue, or of Constitutionalists, who 
feared the persecution of the Jacobins. The materials were 
already kindled for those insurrections, which afterwards broke 
out at Lyons, Marseilles, Toulon, and generally through the south 
and west of France. They might have brought up five or six 
thousand Federates from the departments, and the force would 
then have been in their own hands. They might, by showing a 
bold and animated front, have regained possession of the national 
guard, which was only prevented by a Jacobin commander and 
his staff officers, as well as by their timidity, from throwing off a 
yoke so bloody and odious as that which they were groaning 
under. But to dare this, it was necessary that they should have 
the encouragement of the Convention ; and that body, managed 
as it was by the Girondists, showed a timorous unwillingness to 
support the measures of the Jacobins, which implied their dis- 
like indeed, but also evinced their fear. 

Meantime the King, with the Queen, his sister, and their 
children, the Dauphin and the Princess Royal, remained in the 
tower of the Temple, more uncomfortably lodged, and much 
more harshly treated than state prisoners before the Revolution 
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had been in the execrable Bastile.^ The royal prisoners were 
under the especial charge of the Commune of Paris, who, partly 
from their gross ignorance, partly from their desire to display 
their furious Jacobinical z^, did all in their power to embitter 
their captivity. 

P^on, whose presence brought with it so many cruel recol- 
lections, studiously insulted him by his visits to the prison. The 
municipal officers, sent thither to ensure the custody of the King's 
person, and to be spies upon his private conversation, were se- 
lected among the worst and most malignant Jacobins. His 
efforts at equanimity, and even civility, towards these brutal 
jailors, were answered with the most gross insolence. One of 
them, a mason, in his working dress, had thrown himself into an 
arm-chair, where, decorated with his municipal scarf, he reposed 
at his ease. The King condescended to ask him, by way of con- 
versation, where he wrought He answered gruffly, ''at the 
church of Saint Genevieve." — ^" I remember," said the King, " I 
laid the foundation stone — a fine edifice ; but I have heard the 
foundation is insecure." — *^ It is more sure," answered the fel- 
low, ** than the thrones of tyrants." The Kii^g smiled and was 
silent He endured with the same patience the insolent answer 
of another of these officials. The man not having been relieved 
at the usual and regular hour, the King civilly expressed his 
hopes that he would find no inconvenience from the delay. '^ I 
am come here," answered the ruffian, << to watch your conduct, 
not for you to trouble yourself with mine. No one," he added, 
fixing ms hat firm on his brow, '* least of all you, have any busi- 
ness to concern themselves with it" We have seen prisons, and 
are sure that even the steeled jailor, accustomed as he is to 
scenes of distress, is not in the habit, unprovoked and wantonly, 
of answering with reproach and insult such ordinair expressions 
of civility, when offered by the worst criminals. The hearts of 
these men, who, by chance as it were, became dungeon-keepers, 
and whose first captive had been many years their King, must 
have been as hard as the nether millstone.* 

While such scenes occurred within the prison, those who kept 
watch without, either as sentinels or as patrols of the Jacobins, 
(who maintained stem vigilance in the environs of the prison,) 
were equally ready to contribute their share of vexation and in- 
sult Pictures and placards, representing the royal family under 
the hands of the executioner, were pasted up where the King 
and Queen might see them. The most violent patriotic songs, 
turning upon the approaching death of Monsieur and Madame 

1 The reader may compare the acconnt which Mannontel gires of his resi- 
dence in the Bastile, with the faithful Cl^'s narrative of Louis's captivity in 
the Temple.— S. 

s Cl^y, p. 55; Thiers, torn, iii., p. 223; Mignet, torn, i., p. 234; Lacretelle, 
torn. X., p. 141. 
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Veto, were sung below their windows, and the most frightful cries 
for their blood disturbed such rest as prisoners can obtain. The 
head of the Princess of Lamballe was brought under their win- 
dow on the 3d September, and one of the municipal officers 
would have enticed the royal family to the window that they 
might see this ghastly spectacle, had not the other, << of milder 
mw>d," prevented them from complying. When questioned con- 
cerning the names of these two functionaries by some less savage 
persons, who wished to punish the offending ruffian, Louis would 
only mention that of the more humane of the two ; so httle was 
this unhappy prince addicted to seek revenge, even for the most 
studied cruelties practised against him.^ 

The conduct of the Community increased in rigour, as the pro- 
cess against Louis seemed to draw nearer. The most ordinary 
points of personal accommodation were made subjects of debate 
ere they could be granted, and that upon the King's being per- 
mitted to shave himself, lasted a long while. Every article was 
taken from him, even to his toothpick and penknife, and the 
Queen and princesses were deprived of their scissors and house- 
wives. This led to a touching remark of Louis. He saw his 
sister, while at work, obliged to bite asunder a thread which she 
had no means of cutting, and the words escaped him, << Ah ! you 
.wanted nothing in your pretty house at Montreuil." — ** Dearest 
brother," answered the princess, whose character was that of 
sanctity, purity of thought, and benevolence, << can I complain 
of any thing, since Heaven has preserved me to share aikd to 
comfort, in some degree, your hours of captivity]" It was, in- 
deed, in the society of his &mily that the character of Louis 
shone to the greatest advantage ; and if, when on the throne, he 
did not always possess the energies demanded of his high situa- 
tion, in the dungeon of the Temple misfortune threw around 
him the glories of a martyr. His morning hours were spent in 
instructing or amusing the young dauphin, a task for which the 
King's extensive information well qualified him. The captives 
enjoyed, as they best might, a short interval, when they were 
permitted to walk in the giu:dens of the Temple, sure to be in- 
sulted Hike Charles I. in the same situation) by the sentinels, 
who puffed volumes of tobacco-smoke in their faces as they passed 
them, while others annoyed the ears of the ladies with licentious 
songs, or the most cruel denunciations.^ 

All this Louis and his family endured with such sainted pa- 

1 " The 3d of September, at three o'clock, just after dinner, the most horrid 
•honts were heard. The officer on guard in the room behayed well : he shut 
the door and the window, and eyen drew the curtains, to prevent their seeing 
any thing. Several officers of the guard and of the mnnidpalitT now arrived : 
the former insisted that the King should show himself at the windows; fortu- 
nately, the latter opposed it ; but, on his Majesty's asking what was the matter, 
a young officer of the guard replied, ' Well ! since you wul know, it is the head 
of Madame de Lamballe that they want to show you.' At these words the 
Queen was overcome with horror : it was the only occasion in which her firm 
ness abandoned her."— Duchkssx d'Angoulbms, Private Memoirt, p. 18. 

» Ci^, pp. 6(), 142. 
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tience, that several who obtained access to his person were moyisd 
by the spectacle of royalty reduced to a situation so melancholy, 
yet sustained with such gentleness and fortitude. Some of the 
municipal officers Uiemselves became melted, and changed their 
ideas of the King, when they beheld him in so new and singular 
a light 

Stories of the insults which he daily received, and of the meek- 
ness with which he sustained them, began to circulate among the 
citizens of the higher classes ; and, joined to their fear of falling 
completely under the authority of the Sans-Culottes, led many 
of the Republicans to cast back their thoughts to the constitution 
of 1791, with all its faults, and with its monarchical executive 
government. 

The more wise and sensible of the Girondists began to suspect 
that they had been too hasty in erecting their &vourite repub- 
lic, on ground incapable of affording a sound and secure founda- 
tion for such an edifice. Buzot gives testimony to this, dated 
later, no doubt, than the period we are treating of; but the 
grounds of ihe reasoning existed as much at the King's trial as 
after the expulsion of the Girondists. The passage is remark- 
able. ^ My friends," says this distinguished Girondist, << pi-e- 
served a long time the hopes of establishing a republic in France, 
even when aU seemed to demonstrate that die enlightened classes, 
whether from prejudice or from just reasoning, felt indisposed to 
that form of government. That hope did not forsake my friends 
when the most wicked and the vilest of men obtained possession 
of the minds of the inferior classes, and corrupted them by the 
opportunities they offered of license and pillage. My friends 
reckoned on the lightness and aptitude to change proper to the 
French character, and which they considered to be peculiarly 
suitable to a republican nation. I have always considered that 
conclusion as entirely false, and have repeatedly in my heart 
despaired of my darling wish to establish a republic in my coun- 
try." In another place he says, '< It must not be dissembled that 
the majority of Frenchmen earnestly desired royalty, and the 
constitution of 1791. In Paris, the wish was general, and was 
expressed most freely, though only in confidential society, and 
among private friends. There were only a few noble and ele- 
vated minds who felt themselves worthy to be Republicans, and 
whom the example of the Americans had encouraged to essay the 
project of a similar government in France, the country of frivo- 
lity and mutability. The rest of the nation, with the exception 
of the ignorant wretches, without either sense or substance, who 
vomited abuse against royfiXty, as at another time they would 
have done against a commonwealth, and all without knowing 
why, — ^the rest of the nation were all attached to the constitu- 
tion of 1791, and looked on the pure Republicans as a very well- 
meaning kind of madmen." ^ 

1 See M^oires de Boxot, par Onadet, p. 87. 
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In these lines, written by one of the most sincere of their num- 
ber, we read the condemnation of the Girondists, who, to adven- 
ture the precarious experiment of a republic, in which they them- 
selves'saw so many difficulties, were contented to lend their arms 
and countenance to the destruction of that very goyemment, 
which they knew to be desired by all the enlightened classes of 
France except themselves, and which demolition only made room 
for the dreadful triumvirate, — Danton, Robespierre, and Marat. 

But we also see, from this and other passages, that there 
existed feelings, both in Paris and in the departments, which, if 
the Convention had made a manly appeal to them, might have 
saved the King's life, and prevented the Reign of Terror. 
There began to arise more obvious signs of disaffection to the 
rulers, and of interest in the King's fate. These were increased 
when he was brought before the Convention for examination — 
an occasion upon which Louis was treated with the same marked 
appearance of premeditated insult, which had been offered to him 
when in his dungeon. He had as yet been allowed to enjoy the 
society of his son, though his intercourse with the other mem- 
bers of the family had been much abridged. He was passionately 
attached to this unhappy son, who answered his affection, and 
showed early token of talents which were doomed never to blos- 
som. It was the cruel resolution of his jailors to take the boy 
from his father on the very morning [December 11] when Louis 
was to undergo an interrogatory before the Convention. In 
other words, to give the deepest blow to his feelings, at the very 
moment when it was necessary he should combine his whole men- 
tal powers for defending his life against his subtle and powerful 
enemies. 

This cruel measure produced in some respect the effect de- 
sired. The King testified more deep affliction than he had yet 
manifested. The child was playing at the game called Siam 
with his father, and by no effort could the dauphin get beyond 
the number fixteen, '* That is a very unlucky number," said the 
child. This petty omen seemed soon accomplished by the com- 
missioners of the Assembly, who, without deigning further ex- 
planation than that Louis must prepare to receive the Mayor of 
Paris, tore the child from his father, and left him to his sorrow. 
In about two hours, during which the trampling of many horses 
was heard, and a formidable body of troops with artillery were 
drawn up^ around the prison, the mayor appeared, a man called 
Chambon, weak and illiterate, the wiling tool of the ferocious 
Commune in which he presided. He read to the King the decree 
of the Convention, that Louis Capet should be brought to their 
bar. ^ Capet," answered Louis, << is not my name — it was that 
of one of my ancestors. I could have wished, sir, that I had not 
been deprived of the society of my son during the two hours I 
have expected you, but it is only of a piece with the usage I have 
experienced for four months. I will attend you to the Conven- 

voL. I. q 
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iaffn, not as acknowledging their right to summon me| bat be- 
cause I yield to the superior power of my enemies."^ 

The crowd pressed much on the King during the passage 
from the Temple to the Tuileries, where the Convention had 
now established their sittings, as men who had skdn and taken 
possession. Loud cries were heard, demanding the life of the 
tyrant ; yet Loms preserved the most perfect composure, even 
when he found himself standing as a criminal before an assem- 
bly of his native subjects, bom most of them in a rank which 
excluded them from judicial offices, till he himself had granted the 
privilege.' 

^ Louis,*' said the president — ^the versatile, timorous, but subtle 
Barrere, " be seated." ^ The King sat down accordbigly, and 
listened without apparent emotion to a long act of accusation, in 
which every accident that had arisen out of the Kevolution was 
gravely charged as a point of indictment a^;ainst the King. He 
replied by short laconic answers, which evmced great presence 
of mind and composure, and alleged the decrees of the National 
Assembly as authority for die affair of Nancy, and the firing on 
the people in the Champ-de-Mars, both of which were uiqged 
against him as aggressions on the people. One or two replies we 
cannot omit inserting. 

" You are accused," said the president, '' of having authorised 
money to be distributed to poor unknowns in the suburb of Saint 
Antoine. What have you to reply 1 " — ^ That I know no greater 
pleasure," answered Louis, ^ than in giving assistance to the 
needy." — ^ You held a review of the Swiss at five o'clock in the 
morning of the 10th of August" — ^' I did," replied the King, 
<< review the troops that were about my person. It was in pre- 
sence of the constituted authorities, the department, and the Mayor 
of Paris. I had sent in vain to request from the Convention a 
deputation of its members, and I came with my fSamily to place 
myself in their hands." — ** Why did you double the strength of 
the Swiss Guards at that time I" demanded the president — *^ It 
was done with the knowledge of all the constituted authorities," 
said the King, in a tone of perfect composure ; << I was myself a 
constituted authority, it was my duty to defend my office." — 
" You have caused," said the president, ** the blood of French- 
men to be shed. What have you to reply I" — ^« It was not / who 
caused it," answered Louis, speaking with more emphasis than he 
had before used 

1 CI67. p. 153. 

> '* Before the King entered, Barrere recommended tranqnillity to the As- 
aemblT, ' in order that the guilt j man might be awed by the silence of the 
tomb. "— Lacrbtsllb, torn, x., p. 174. 

8 "When the president said to his King, * Louis, atievez vout!* we f6el 
more indignation eren than when he is accused of crimes which he had never 
committed. One must liave sprung from the rerr dust not to respect past 
obligations, particularly when misfortune has rendered them sacred ; and yuI- 
gari^ joined to crime inspires na with as much contempt as horror."— Ds 
SfTASh, TOl. H, p. 84. 
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The King was carried back to his prison, amid threats and 
ftbuse from the same banditti whose ranks he had before traversed. 

In replying to the articles alleged against him, Louis had fol- 
lowed a different course from Charles, who refused to plead be- 
fore the tribunal at which he was arraigned. The latter acted 
with the high spirit of a prince, unwilling to derogate from the 
honour of the crown he had worn ; the former, as a man of 
honour and probity, was desirous of defending his character where- 
ever it should be attacked, without stopping to question the au- 
thority of the court which was met to tty mm, 

A great tumult followed in the Assembly the moment the 
King had withdrawn. The Jacobins became sensible that tlie 
scene which had just passed had deeply affected many of the neu- 
tral party, and was not unlikely to influence their final votes. They 
demanded an instant decree of condenmation, and that in the 
name of the oppressed people. <* You who have heard the 
tyrant," said Billaud-Varennes, " ought in justice to hear the 
people whom he has oppressed." The Convention knew well what 
was meant by the appearance of the people at the bar, and while 
ihey trembled at this threat, Duhem ^ exdaimed, ^ I move that 
Louis be hung this very night" Some received this with a 
triumphant laugh ; Uie majority, however, retained too much sense 
of shame to permit themselves to be hurried farther that even- 
ing. They indulged the King with the selection of counsel to 
defend him.' 

The monarch, on returning to his prison, had found he was 
doomed to solitary confinement. All intercourse with his family 
was denied him. He wept, but neither wife, sister, nor cliild, 
was permitted to share his tears. It was for the fate of his son 
that he showed the deepest interest. Yet, anxious as his appro- 
hensions were, they could not reach the extremities to which the 
child was reduced. The heart of man could not have imagined 
the cruelty of his lot. 

Louis chose for his counsel two lawyers of celebrity, carefully 
selecting such as he thought would incur least risk of danger by 
the task imposed. One of these, Tronchet,' was too sensible to 
the honour of his profession to hesitate a moment in accepting 
the perilous office ; but the other. Target, refused to undertake it. 
The phrase used by this unworthy jurisconsult, in his letter to the 
President of the Convention, seemed to involve the King's con- 
demnation. ** A free Republican," he said, ^ ought not to under- 

1 Dnhem wai born at Lille in 1760. He ftfterwards practised physic at 
QaesnoL After the amnesty of Oct., 1795, he retnmad to his profession, and 
^Uedinia07>atMent2. 

> Mignet, torn. L, p. 835 ; Lacretelle, torn, x., p. 179. 

8 One of Napoleon s first acts on becomins first oonsnl, was to place Tronchet 
at the head of the Clonrt of Cassation. *' Tronchet," he said, " was the soul of 
the ciTil code, as I was its demonstrator. He was (^ed with a sincularly pn>- 
fonnd and correct nnderstanding, bat hecooldnot descend to deTelopements." 
—Las Casss. toL ii., p. 93L Tronchet died la ISU^ and waa buned in the 
Pantheon. 
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take functions of which he feels himself incapable." Timid as the 
Convention was, this excuse was heard with disapprobation. It 
was declaring, that the defence of the King was untenable by any 
friend of the present system.^ 

Several persons offered their services' with voluntary devo- 
tion, but the preference was claimed by Lamoignon-Malesherbes,^ 
who, twice called by Louis to be a member of his council, when 
the office was the object of general ambition, alleged his right to 
a similar function, when others might reckon it dangerous.* This 
burst of honourable self-devotion awakened a sentiment of honour 
in the Convention, which, could it have lasted, might have even 
yet prevented a great national crime. 

Paris began to show symptoms of returning interest in the 
person of Louis. The oft-repeated calumnies against him seemed 
to lose their influence on all but the ignorant multitude, and 
hired bandits. The honest devotion of Malesherbes, whose cha- 
racter was known through the nation as a man of talent, honour^ 
and probity, reflected a forcible light on that of his royal client, 
who had, in the hour of need, found such a defender.^ Desdze, 
an excellent lawyer, was afterwards added to the King^s band of 
counsel;^ but tike King gained little more by this indulgence, 
excepting the consolation of communicating with such men as 
Malesherbes and his two associates, at a time when no other firiend 
was suffered to approach him, excepting the faithful Cldry, his 
valet-de-chambre.7 

The lawyers entertained some hopes, and, in the spirit of their 

1 « Cambac^rte declared, that Target's example endangered pnblic morality. 
Target attempted in rain to repair the disgrace, by publishing a short defence 
of the King."— Lack BTBLLB, torn, x., p. ia2. 

> " Tronson da Condrai, who perished in the deserts of Sinamari ; OnUlanme, 
the courageous author of the petition of the twenty thousand ; Huet de Guer- 
ville ; Sourdat de Troyes ; and Madame Olympe de Gouges.— Lalli de Tolendal, 
Malouet, and Necker published admirable pleadings for Louis, but the Conren- 
tion would not allow tnem to be read."— Lacrbtbli.b, torn, x., p. 185. 

3 See anto, p. 42. 

* " Je lui dois le mime service, lorsque c'est une fonction que bien desgens 
tronrent dangerense."— See his letter to the President of the Convention in 
Lackktbllb, tom. x., p. 182. 

« " The first time M. Malesherbes entered the Temple, the King clasped him 
in his arms, and exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, ' Ah ! is it you, my friend ! 
yon see to what the excess of my love for the people has brought me, and the 
self-denial which induced me to consent to the removid of the troops intended 
to protect my throne and person, against the designs of a factious assembly : 
you fear not to endanger your own life to save mine ; but all will be useless : 
they will bring me to the scaffold : no matter ; I shall gain my cause, if I leave 
an unspotted memory behind me."— Huis, DemUres Annees de la Fie de Louie 
XVI., p. 42. 

Deseze was bom at Bourdeanx in 1750. He accepted no office under Na- 
poleon : but on the restoration of the Bourbons he was appointed First President 
of the Court of Cassation, and afterwards created a peer of France. He died 
at Paris in 182& 

7 Cl^ry we have seen and known, and the form and manners of that model of 
pristhie faith and loyalty can never be forgotten. Gentlemanlike and com- 
plaisant in his manners, his deep gravity and melancholy features announced 
that the sad scenes in wnich he luid acted a part so honourable, were never for 
a moment out of his memory.— S.—C16ry dieaat Hitzing, near Vienna, in 1809. 
In 1817> Louis XYIIL gave letters of nobility to his daughter. 
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profession, exulted when they saw how facts contradicted the 
charges of the prosecutors. ^ Moderate your satisfaction, my 
friends," said Louis ; ^ all these favourahle circumstances are well 
known to the gentlemen of the Convention, and if they considered 
them as entitled to weight in my favour, I should not be in this 
difficulty. You take, I fear, a fruitless task in hand, but let us 
perform it as a last duty." When the term of his second appear- 
ance at the Convention arrived, he expressed anxiety at the 
thoughts of appearing before them with his beard and hair over- 
grown, owing to his being deprived of razors and scissors. 
« Were it not better your Maiesty went as you are at present,'* 
said the faithful G^ry, ** that aU men may see the usage you have 
received 1" — ** It does not become me," answered the King, ^ to 
seek to obtain pity."^ With the same spirit, he commanded his 
advocates to avoid all appeals to the passions or the feelings of the 
judges and audience, and to rest his defence exclusively upon 
logical deductions from the evidence produced.' 

When summoned to the Convention, [Dec. 26,]' Louis was 
compelled to wait for a time in the outer hall, where he walked 
about conversing with his counseL A deputy who passed, heard 
Malesherbes during this intercourse use to his royal client the 
courtesies of ^ Sire — Your Majesty" " What renders you so 
bold," he said, ^ that you utter these prohibited expressions!" — 
<< Contempt of life," answered the generous Malesherbes.^ 

Des^ze opened his case with great ability. He pleaded with 
animation the right which the King had to the character of in- 
violability, a right confirmed to him by the Legislative Assembly 
after the flight to Varennes, and which implied a complete in- 
demnity for that crime, even supposing a journey from his capital 
in a poet carriage, with a few attendants, could be deemed crimi- 
nal. But he urged that, if the Convention did not respect his 
inviolability — ^if, in a word, they did not consider him as a King, 
he was then entitled to the formal securities provided for every 
citizen by the laws. He ridiculed the idea ^t, with a trifling 
force of Swiss, Louis could meditate any serious injury against 
the Convention. ^ He prepared," said Des^ze, *^ for his defence, 
as you citizens would doubtless do, when you heard that an armed 
multitude were on their way to surprise you in your sanctuary." 
He closed an excellent pleading with an enumeration of the bene- 

1 C16rr, p. 187. 

s "Wnen the pathetic peroration of M. Des^ was read to the King, the 
erening before it was to be delivered to the Assembly, ' I hare to request of 
you,' he said, 'to make a painful sacrifice; strike out of your pleacung the 
peroration. It is enough for me to appear before such judges, and show my 
entire innocence ; I will not more their feelings.'"— Lacrbtslls, torn, x., p. 
197. 

* " The King was conveyed in the mayor's carriage. He evinced, on the 
way, as much coolness as on former occasions ; spoke of Seneca, Livy, and the 
public hospitals ; and addressed himself, in a delicate vein of pleasantry, to 
one of the municipality, who sat in his carriage with his hat on."— Tbicm» 
torn. Ui., p. S77* 

« Lacretelle, torn, x., p. 1S9. 
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fits which Louis had conferred on the French nation, and reminded 
them thai their King had given them liberty so soon as they 
desired to be free. Louis himself said a few words with much 
firmness.^ He was remanded to the Temple, and a stormy debate 
commenced. 

At first, the Jacobins attempted to carry all by a clamorous 
demand of the vote. Lanjuinais replied to Uiem with unexpected 
spirit, charged them with planning and instigating the assault on 
the^ 1 0th of August, and then with turning on the King the blame 
which justly lay with themselves alone. Dreadful outcries fol- 
lowed this true and intrepid speech. ^ Let the friends of the 
despot die with him I '* was the general exclamation of the Jaco- 
bins ; '< to the Abbaye — ^to the scaffold with the perjured deputy, 
who slanders the glorious 10th of August ! " — " Be it so," an- 
swered Lanjuinais ; " better death, than the crime of pronouncing 
an unjust sentence." 

The Girondists were too much themselves accessory to the 
attack on the Tuileries to follow this bold and manly line of 
defence, and Lanjuinais stood unsupported in his opinion. 

Saint Just and Robespierre eagerly called for a doom of death. 
The former accused the King of a design to cheat the people out 
of their liberties by a pretended show of submission to their wiU, 
and an affected moderation in exercising his authority. On the 
iOth of August, (he had the effrontery to state this,) the King, 
entering the hall of the Legislature with armed followers, (the 
small escort who had difficulty in protecting him through the 
armed crowd,) had violated the asylum of the laws. <* Besides," 
as he triumphantly concluded, << was it for a people who had 
declared war against all tyrants, to sorrow for the fate of their 
ownl"* Robespierre openly disowned the application of legal 
forms, and written rubrics of law, to such a case as was before Sie 
Convention.^ The people who had asserted iheir own right in 
wresting the sceptre from the hands of Louis, had a right to 

1 " Yon hare heard my defence ; I will not recapitnlate it ; when addreeaing 
yon, probably for the last time, I declare that my conscience has nothinR to re- 

E roach itself with, and that my defenders hare said nothing but the truth. I 
are no fears for the public examination of my conduct ; but my heart bleeds at 
the accnmtion brougnt against me, of having been the cause of the misfortunes 
of my i)eople ; and, most of all, of haring shed their blood on the lOth of Angnst. 
The multiplied proofr I hare given, in every period of my reign, of my love for 
my people, and the manner in which I have conducted myself towards them, 
might, I had hoped, have saved me finom so cruel an imputation."— Thisrs, 
torn. iU., p. 281, 

" The King withdrew with his defenders. He embraced M. Desdse, and 
exclaimed. ' This is indeed true eloquence ! I am tranquil.— I shall at least have 
an honoured memory.— The French will regret my death."*— Lacrstxlls, 
torn. x.,p. 210. 

> ** St Just, after having searched in vain for authentic facts against the 
King, finished by declaring, that ' no one could reign innocently : and nothing 
could better prove the necessity of the inviolability of kings than this maxim ; 
for there is no king who might not be accused in some way or another, if there 
were no constitutional barrier placed around him.' "— Ds Stasl, vol. iL, p. 86. 

8 "II estdes principcs indestructibles, sup^rieurs aux rubriques conaacr^ 
par rhabitude et U» pr^jug^" 
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punish him for having swayed it He talked of the case being 
already decided by the unanimous voice and act of the people, 
from whom all le^ authority emanated, and whose authority was 
paramount to that of the Convention, which were only their re^ 
presentatives. 

Vergniaud, the most eloquent of the Girondists, found nothing 
better to propose, than that the case of Louis should be decided 
by an appeal to the nation. He alleged that the people, who, in 
solemn federation had sworn, in the Champ-de-Mars, to recognise 
the Constitution, had thereby sworn the inviolability of the King. 
This was truly said ; but, such being the case, what right had the 
Convention to protract tiie King's trial by sending the case from 
before themselves to the people ? If his inviokbility had been for- 
mally admitted and sworn to by the nation, what had the Conven- 
tion more to do than recognise the inviolability with which the 
nation had invested the monarch, and dismiss him from the bar 
accordingly 1 

The explanation lay here ; — ^that the eloquent orator was ham- 
pered and constrained in his reasoning, by the difficulty of recon- 
ciling his own conduct, and that of his associates, to the principles 
which he was now willing to adopt as those that were just and 
legal. If the person of the King was indeed invioUble, what was 
to be thought of their consistency, who, by the means of their 
daring and devoted associates, Barbaroux and Rebecque, had 
actually brought up the force of Marseillois, who led the van, 
and were, in fact, the efficient and almost the only means by 
which the palace of that inviolable sovereign was stormed, his 
guards slaughtered, his person committed to prison, and, finally, 
his life brought in danger? It was the obvious and personal 
answer arising out of their own previous manoeuvres, the argU' 
metUum ad hominem, as it is called by logicians, which hung a 
padlock on the lips of the eloquent Vergniaud, while using the 
argument which, in itself most just and true, was irreconc^ble 
with the revolutionary measures to which he had been an express 
party. ^' Do not evil, that good may come of it," is a lesson 
whidi may be learned, not indeed in the transcendental philo- 
sophy which authorises the acting of instant and admitted wrong, 
with the view of obtaining some distant, hvpothetical, and con- 
tingent sood ; but in the niles of Christian uuth and true philoso- 
phy, which commands that each case be weighed on its own cir- 
cumstances, and decided upon the immutab^ rules of right or 
wrong, without admitting any subterfuge founded on the hope of 
remote contingencies and future consequences. 

But Vergniaud's oratory was freed from these unhappy tram- 
mels, when, with the fervour of a poet, and the inspiration of a 
prophet, he declaimed against the faction of Jacobins, and an- 
nounced &e consequences of that sanguinary body's ascending to 
supreme power, by placing their first step on the body of Louis. 
The picture which he drew of the coming evil seemed too horriblo 
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for reality ; and yet the scenes which followed even more than 
realized the predictions of the baffled Republican, who saw too 
Ute and too clearly the tragic conclusion of the scenes in which 
he had borne so active a part. 

The appeal to the people or to the nation, had been argued 
against by the Jacobin speakers, as opening the nearest ro^ to 
civil war. Indeed it was one of the many objections to this inter- 
mediate and evasive plan, that the people of France, convened in 
their different bodies, were likely to come to* very different con- 
clusions on the King's impeachment. Where the Jacobin dubs 
were strong and numerous, they would have been sure, accord- 
ing to the maxim of their union, to use the compulsory but ready 
means of open violence, to disturb the freedom of voting on this 
important question, and would thus have carried by forcible 
measures the vote of death. In departments in which Constitu- 
tionalists and Royalists had strong interest, it was probable that 
force would have been repelled by force ; and, upon the whole, in 
France, where the Uw had been long a dead letter, the arbitre- 
ment of the nation on the King's fate must and would have 
proved a bloody one. 

But from that picture which must have followed the success of 
his party on this memorable occasion, Vergniaud endeavoured to 
avert the thoughts of his hearers, while he strove to fix them on 
the crimes and criminal ambition of the Jacobins. '^ It is they 
who wish civil war," he exclaimed, " who threaten with daggers 
the National Convention of France — ^they who preach in the tri- 
bune, aAd in the market-place, doctrines subversive of all social 
order. They are the men who desire civil war, who accuse justice 
of pusillanimity, because she will not strike before conviction — 
who call common humanity a proof of conspiracy, and accuse all 
those as traitors to their country who will not join in acts of rob- 
bery and assassination — ^those, in fine, who pervert every senti- 
ment and principle of morality, and by the grossest flatteries en- 
deavour to gain the popular assent and countenance to the most 
detestable crimes." 

He dissected the arts of the demagogues in terms equally just 
and severe. They had been artfully referred to the Temple as 
the cause of every distress under which the populace laboured ; 
after the death of Louis, which they so eagerly pursued, they 
would have the same reasons and the same power for directing 
the odium of everyidistress or misfortune against the Convention^ 
and making the representatives of France equally obnoxious to 
the people, as they had now rendered the dethroned King. He 
concluded with a horrible picture of Paris under the domination 
of Jacobinism, which was, however, exceeded by the facts that 
ensued. ** To what horrors," he said, " will not Paris be de- 
fivered, when she becomes the prey of a horde of desperate 
assassins 1 Who will inhabit a city, where Death and Desolation 
will then fix their court! Who will console the ruined citizen. 
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Stripped of the wealth he has honourahly acquired, or relieve the 
wants of his family, which his exertions can no longer supply ? 
Go in that hour of need/' he continued, ^ and ask bread of those 
who have precipitated you from competence into ruin, and they 
will answer, ' Hence ! dispute with hungry hounds for the car- 
casses of those we have last murdered — or, if you would drink, 
here is the blood we have lately shed — other nourishment we 
have none to afford you I'" 

The eloquence of Vergniaud,^ and the exertions of his asso- 
ciates, were in vain. Barrere, the auxiliary of the Jacobins, 
though scarcely the partaker of their confidence, drew off as usual 
many of the timid host of neutrals, by alleging specious reasons, 
of which the convincing power lay in this, that they must consult 
their own safety rather than the cause of justice. The appeal to 
the people, on which the Girondists relied as the means of repriev- 
ing rather than saving the King — of giving their consciences the 
quieting opiate, that he died not by their direct agency — was 
rejected by 423 voices against 281. A decisive appeal was made 
to the Convention on the question, to what punishment the de- 
throned monareh should be subjected.^ 

The bravoes of the Jacobins surrounded the place of meeting on 
every point of access while this final vote was called, and, to men 
already affrighted with their situation, added every motive of 
terror that words, and sometimes acts of violence, could convey. 
« Think not," they said, " to rob the people of their prey. If 
you acquit Louis, we go instantly to the Temple to destroy him 
with his whole family, and we add to his massacre that of all 
who befriended him." Undoubtedly, among the terrified deputies, 
there were some moved by these horrible arguments, who con- 
ceived that, in giving a vote for Louis's life, they would endanger 
their own, without saving him. Still, however, among this over- 
awed and trembling band of judges, th^e were many whose 
hearts failed them as they reflected on the crime they were about 
to commit, and who endeavoured to find some evasion stopping 
short of regicide. Captivity till the peace was in general proposed 
as a composition. The philosophic humanity of Condorcet threw 
in fetters, to make the condition more acceptable to the Jacobins. 
Others voted for death conditionally. The most intense anxiety 
prevailed during the vote ; and even the banditti in the tribunes 
suspended their usual howls, and only murmured death to the 
voter, when the opinion given was for the more lenient punish- 
ment. When the Duke of Orleans, who had returned from Eng- 
land on the fall of La Fayette, and sat as a member of the Con- 
vention, under the absurd name of Citizen L'£galit^ — ^when this 

1 " Vei^iaud was an indolent man, and required to bo stimulated ; bvt 
when excited, his eloquence was true, forcible, penetrating, and sincere.**-^ 
DUMONT, p. 321. 

s Thiers, torn. iiL, p. 290; Lacretelle, torn, z., p. S13; Toulongeon, torn, iii., 
p. 187. 
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base prince was asked Kis vote, there was a deep pause; and 
when Uie answer proved Death, a momentary horror eleclrified 
the auditors.^ When the voices were numbered, the direct doom 
was carried by a majority of fifty-three, being the difference be- 
tween 387 and 334. The president, Vergniand, announced that 
the doom of Death was pronounced against Louis Capet.' 

Let none, we repeat, dishonour the parallel passage in England's 
history, by comparing it with this disgraceful act of murder, com- 
mitted by a few in rabid fu^ of gain, by the greater part in 
mere panic and cowardice. That deed, which Algernon Sidney 
pronounced the bravest and justest ever done in England — ^that 
facinua tarn iUustre of Milton — ^was acted by men, &om whose 
principles and feelings we differ entirely ; but not more than the 
ambition of Cromwell differed from that of the bloodthirsty and 
envious Robespierre, or the political views of Hutchinson and his 
associates, who acted all in honour, from those of the timid and 
pedantic Girondists. 

In Paris there was a general feeling for the King's condition, 
and a wish that he might be saved ; but never strong enough to 
arise into the resolution to effect his safety.' Duftiouriez himself 
came to Paris with all the splendour of a conqueror, whose victory 
at Jemappes had added Belgium, as Flanders began to be called, 
to the fVench nation ; and there can be no doubt, that whatever 
might be his ulterior design, which his situation and character 
render somewhat doubtful, his purpose was, in the first place, to 
secure the person of Louis from farther danger or insult. But 
conqueror as he was, Dumouriez, though more favourably placed 
than La Fayette had been upon a sinular attempt, was far from 

I His own death, by the guillotine, in the smne year, was hardly sufficient 
retribution for his fiendlike conduct on this afflicting occasion.— S. 

s " When, on the 17th January, M. de Malesherbes went to the Temple to 
announce the result of the vote, he found Louis with his forehead resting on 
his hands, and absorbed in a deep reverie. Without inquirinE concerning his 
fate, he said, ' For two hours I have been considerine whetner, during my wnole 
reign, I have voluntarily given any cause of complaint to my subjects ; with 

ferfect sincerity I declare, that I deserve no reproach at their hands, and that 
have never formed a wish but for their happiness.* "— Lacrstjcllb, torn, z., 
p. 244. 

*' On the 18th, the King desired me to look in the library for the volume of 
Hume's History which contained the death of Charles I., which he read the 
following days. I found, on this occadon, that, since his coming to Uie Temple, 
his Majesty had perused two hundred and fifty volumes."— Cueby, p. 216.— 
" On the 20th, Santerre appeared with the Executive Council. The sentence of 
death was read by Garat No alteration took place in the King's countenance ; 
I observed only, at the word ' conspiracy,' a smile of indignation appear upon 
his lips ; but at the words, ' shall suffer the punishment of death,' the heavenly 
expression of his face, when he looked on those around him, showed them that 
death had no terrors for innocence."— Clbry, p. 222. 

8 " At the representation of the comedy called 'L'Ami des Lois* at the 
Franoiis, every allusion to the King's trial was caught and received with un- 
bounded applause. At the Vaudeville, on one of the characters in < La Chaste 
Snsanne' saying to the two Elders, * You cannot be accusers and judges at the 
same time,' the audience obliged the actor to repeat the passage several times." 
-Ou»v,p.204. ^^ 
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being, with respect to Paris, in the same independent situation 
in which Cromwell had been to London, or Csesar to Rome. 

The army with which he had accomplished his victories was 
yet but half his own. Six commissioners from the Convention, 
Danton himself being the prindpal, had carefully remained at 
his head quarters, watching his motions, controlling his power, 
encouraging the private soldiers of each regiment to hold Jaco- 
bin clubs exclusive of the authority of the general, studiously 
placing in tiieir recollection at every instant, that the doctrines 
of liberty and equality rendered the sojdier to a certain point 
independent of his commander ; and reminding them that they 
conquered by the command of Dumouriez, indeed, but under the 
auspices of the Republic, to whom the general, as they themselves, 
was but a servant and factor.^ The more absolute the rule of a 
community, the more do its members enjoy any relaxation of 
such severe bonds; so that he who can with safety preach a 
decay of discipline to an army, of which disci^^e is the very 
essence, is sure to find willing listeners. A great part of Du- 
mouriez's army was unsettled in their minds by doctrines, which 
taught an independence of ofiScial authority inconsistent with their 
situation as soldiers, but proper, they were assured, to their qua- 
lity of citizens. 

The manner in which Pache, the minister of war, who, brought 
into office by RoUnd, deserted his benefactor to join the Jacobin 
faction, had conducted his branch of the administration, was so 
negligent, that it had given ground for serious belief that it was 
his intention to cripple the resources of the armed force (at what- 
ever risk of national defeat) in such a manner, that if, in their 
disorganized state, Dumouriez had attempted to move them' to- 
wards Paris for ensuring the safety of Louis, he should find them 
unfit for such a march.' The army had no longer draught- 
houses for the artillery, and was in want of all with which a re- 
gular body of forces should be supplied. Dumouriez, according 
to his own account, both from the want of equipments of every 
kind, and from the manner in which the Jacobin commissioners 
had enfeebled the discipline of his troops, could not have moved 
towards Paris without lodng the command of the army, and his 
head to boot, before he had got beyond the frontiers of Belgium. 

Dumouriez had detached, however, according to his own state- 
ment, a considerable number of officers and confidential persons, 
to second any enterprise which he might find himself capable of 
undertaking in the King's behalf. While at Paris, he states that 
he treated with every faction in turn, attempting even to move 

I Dnmouries, toI. UL, p. 2JS ; Jomini, torn. iL, p. 9S6. 

s " The peculation, or the proftiBe expenditure, at least, that took place in 
the war depi»rtment during Pache's administration, was horrible. In the 
twenty-four hours that preceded his dismission, he filled up sixty different 
places with all the persons he knew of who were base enouah to pay their court 
to him, down to his Terr hRir^dreaser, a blackjiniard boy oi nineteen, whom he 
made a muster-master. —Maj>. Roland, part L, p. 140. 
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Robespierre; and through me&ns of his own intimate friend 
Gensonn^^ he renewed his more natural connexions with the- 
Girondists. But the one party were too determined on their 
bloody object to be diverted from it ; the other, disconcerted in 
viewing the result of their timid and ambiguous attempt to carry 
through an appeal to the people, saw no further chance of saving 
the King's life otherwise than by the risk of their own, and chose 
rather *to be executioners than victims. 

Among the citizens of Paris, many of whom Dumouriez states 
himself to have urged with the argument, that the Convention, 
in assuming the power of judging the King, had exceeded the 
powers granted to them by the nation, he found hearers, not in- 
deed uninterested or unmoved, but too lukewarm to promise 
efficient assistance. The citizens were in that state, in which an 
English poet has said of them, — 

" Cold burghers must be struck, and struck like flints^ 
Ere their hid fire will sparkle." 

With the natural sense of right and justice, they perceived what 
was expected of them ; but felt not the less the tranunels of their 
situation, and hesitated to incur the fury of a popular insurrec- 
tion, which passiveness on their own part might postpone or avert. 
They listened to the general with interest, but without enthu- 
siasm ; implored him to hoose a less dangerous subject of conver- 
sation ; and spoke of the power of the Jacobins, as of the influence 
of a tempest, which mortal efforts could not withstand. With 
one man of worth and confidence, Dumouriez pressed the conver- 
sation on the meanness of suffering the city to be governed by 
two or three thousand banditti, till the citizen looked on the 
ground and blushed, as he made the degrading confession, — ^' I 
see, citizen-general, to what conclusion your argument tends ; but 
we are cowards, and the King must perish. What exertion of 
spirit can you expect from a city, which, having under arms 
eighty thousand well-trained militia, suffered themselves, notwith- 
standing, to be domineered over and disarmed by a comparative 
handful of rascally Federates from Brest and Marseilles!" The 
hint was sufficient Dumouriez, who was involved in much per- 
. sonal danger, desisted from efforts, in which he could only com- 
promise his own safety without ensuring that of the King. He 
affirms, that during twenty days' residence near Paris, he wit- 
nessed no effort, either public or private, to avert the King's 
fate ; and that the only feelings which prevailed among &e 
higher classes, were those of consternation and apathy. 

It was then especially to be regretted, that an emigration, cer- 
tainly premature, had drained the coimtry of those fiery and gal- 
lant nobles, whose blood would have been so readily ventured in 

1 Bom at Bourdeanz in 1758— he was involred in the fall of the Girondists, 
and guillotined 31st Oct,> 1793. 
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defence of the King. Five hundred men of high character and 
determined bravery would probably have been seconded by the 
whole burgher-force of Paris, and might have bid open defiance 
to the Federates, or, by some sudden and bold attempt, snatched 
from their hands their intended victim. Five hundred — but five 
hundred — of those who were winning barren laurels under Gond^, 
or, yet more unhappily, were subsisting on the charity of foreign 
nations, might at this moment, could they have been collected in 
Paris, have accomplished the purpose for which they themselves 
most desired to live, by saving the life of their unhappy sovereign. 
But although powerful reasons, and yet more aggrieved feelings, 
had recommended the emigration from that country, it operated 
like the common experiment of the Leyden phial, one side of 
which being charged with an uncommon quantity of the electrical 
fluid, has tibe effect of creating a deficiency of the same essence 
upon the other. In the interior of France, the spirit of loyalty 
was at the lowest ebb ; because those upon whom it especially 
acted as a principle, were divided from the rest of the nation, to 
whom they would otherwise have afforded both encouragement 
and example. 

The sacrifice, therefore, was to be made — ^made in spite of 
those who certainly composed the great majority of Paris, at 
least of such as were capable of reflection, — ^in spite of the com- 
mander of the army, Dumouriez, — in spite of the consciences of 
the Girondists, who, while they affected an air of republican stoi- 
cism, saw plainly, and were fully sensible of the great political 
error, the great moral sin, they were about to commit. 

Undoubtedly they expected, that by joining in, or acquiescing 
in at least, if not audiorising, this unnecessary and wanton 
cruelty, they should establish their character with the populace 
as firm and unshaken Republicans, who had not hesitaited to 
sacrifice the King, since his life was demanded at the shrine of 
freedom. They were not long of learning, that they gained no- 
thing by their mean-spirited acquiescence in a crime which their 
souls must have abhorred. AU were sensible that the Giron- 
dists had been all along, notwithstanding their theoretical pre- 
tensions in favour of a popular government, lingering and look- 
ing back with some favour to the dethroned prince, to whose 
death they 'only consented in sheer coldness and cowardice of 
heart, because it required to be defended at some hazard to their 
own safety. The faults at once of duplicity and cowardice were 
thus fixed on this party ; who, detested by the Royalists, and by 
all who in any degree harboured opinions favourable to mo- 
narchy, had their Hves and oflices sought after by the whole host 
of Jacobins in full cry, and that on account of faint- spirited 
wishes, which they had scarcely dared even to attempt to render 
efficient. 
On the 21st of January, 1793,^ Louis XVI, was publicly be- 

I " At seren, the King said to me, ' You will give this senl to mr son, this 
ring to the Queen, and assure her that it is with paiu I part with it ;— this 
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headed in the midst of his own metropolis, in the Place Louis 
Q^inze, erected to the memory of his grandfather. It is possible 
for the critical eye of the historian to discover much weakness in 
the conduct of this unhappy monarch ; for he had neitlier the de- 
termination necessary to fight for his rights, nor the power of 
submitting with apparent intSfference to circumstances, where re- 
sistance inferred danger. He submitted, indeed, but with so bad 
a grace, that he only made himself suspected of cowardice, with- 
out getting credit for voluntary concession. But yet his beha- 
viour, on many trying occasions, effectually vindicated him from 
the charge of timidity, and showed that the unwillingness to 
shed blood, by which he was peculiarly distinguished, arose from 
benevolence, not from pusillaiiimitv. 

Upon the scaffold, he behaved with the fimmess which became 
a noble spirit, and the patience beseeming one who was recon- 
ciled to Heaven. As one of the few marks of sympathy with 
which his sufferings were softened, the attendance of a confes- 
sor, who had not taken the constitutional oath, was permitted to 
the dethroned monarch. He who undertook the honourable but 
dangerous office, was a gentleman of the gifted family of Edge- 
worth of Edgeworthstown ; and the devot^ zeal with which he 
rendered the last duties to Louis, had like in the issue to have 
proved fiital to himself.' As the instrument of death descended, 

jittle packet contains the hair of all mj family, tou will give her that too. 
Tell the Qneen, my dear children, and ray sister, that although 1 promised to 
see them again this morning, I have resolved to spare them the pangs of so 
cruel a se}Mutktion ; tell them how much it costs me to go without receiving 
their embraces once more I ' He wiped away some tears ; then added, in the 
most mournful accents, 'I charge you to bear them my last fiurewell.'"— 
Clkrv, p. S48. 

" On tne morning of this terrible day, the princesses rose at six. The night 
before, the Queen had scarcely strength enough to put her son to bed. She 
threw herself dressed as she was, npon her own bed, where she was heard 
shiTering with cold and grief all nignt long. At a quartei^past six, the door 
opened ; the princesses believed that they were sent for to see the King, but 
it was only the officers looking for a prayer-book for the King's mass; they 
did not, however, abandon the hope of seeing him, till the snouts of joy of 
the unprincipled populace came to tell them that all was over."— DucHKSfiK 
d'Anooulbms, p. 52. 

^ " The procession from the Temple to the place of execution lasted nearly 
two hours. As soon as the carriage stopped, the King whispered to me, * We are 
at the end of our journey, if I mistake not.' My silence answered that we 
were. One of the guards came to open the door, and the gens-d'armes would 
have jumped out, out the King stopped them, and leaning his arm on my 
knee, ' Gentlemen,' said he, with the tone of majesty, * I recommend to you 
this good man ; take care that after my death no insult be offered to him— I 
charge you to prevent it.* As soon as the King had left the carriage, three 
guards surrounded him, and would have taken off his clothes, but he repulsed 
them with dignity ; he undressed himself, untied his neckcloth, opened his 
•hirt. and arranged it himself. The path leading to the scaflEbld was extremely 
rough, and from the slowness with which the King proceeded, I feared for a 
moment that his courage might be failing ; but what was my astonishment, 
when, arrived at the last step, I felt him suddenly let go my arm, and saw 
him cross with a firm foot the breadth of the whole s(»Bold; he silenced, by 
his look alone, fifteen or twenty drums ; and I heard him, in a loud voice, pro- 
nounce distinctly these memorable words, ' I die innocent of all the crimes 
laid to my chaise: I pardon those who have occaswned my death ; and I pray 
to God that the blood you are going to shed may never be visited on France.^ 
H« waa proceeding, when a man on boxMback, in th» national nniUMnn^ (8i»* 
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the confessor pronounced the impressiye words, — ** Son of Saint 
Louis, ascend to Heaven I" 

There was a Ust will of Louis XVI. circuhited upon good au- 
thority, bearing this remarkable passage : — f' I reconunend to my 
son, should he have the misfortune to become King, to recollect, 
that his whole faculties are due to the service of the public ; 
that he ought to consult the happiness of his people, by govern- 
ing according to the laws, forgetting all injuries and misfortunes, 
and in particular those which I may have sustained. But, while 
I exhort him to govern under the authority of the laws, I can- 
not but add, that this will be only in his power, in so far as he 
shall be endowed with authority to cause right to be respected, 
and wrong punished ; and that, without such authority, his situa- 
tion in the government must be more hurtful than advantageous 
to the state." I 

Not to mingle the fate of the illustrious victims of the royal 
family with the general tale of the sufferers under the Reign of 
Terror, we must here mention the deaths of the rest of that 
illustrious house, which closed for a time a monarchy, that, ex- 
isting through three dynasties, had given sixty-six kings to 
France. 

It was not to be supposed, that the Queen was to be long 
permitted to survive her husband. She had been even more 
than he the object of revolutionary detestation ; nay, many were 
disposed to throw on Marie Antoinette, almost exclusively, the 
blame of those measures, which they considered as counter-re- 
volutionary. She came to France a gay, young, and beautiful 
princess — she found in her husband a faithful, affectionate, al- 
most an uxorious husband. In the early years of her reign she 
was guilty of two faults. 

In the first place, she dispensed too much with court-etiquette, 
and wished too often to enjoy a retirement and freedom, incon- 
sistent with her high rank and the customs of the court. This 
was a great though natural mistake. The etiquette of a court 
places round the great personages whom it regards, a close and 
troublesome watch, but that very guard acts as a barrier against 
calumny ; and when these formal witnesses are withdrawn, evil 
tongues are never wanting to supply with infamous reports a 
blank, which no testimony can be brought to fill up with the truth. 
No individual suffered more than Marie Antoinette from this 
species of sknder, which imputed the most scandalous occupa- 
tions to hours that were only meant to be stolen from form and 

terre,) wared his sword, and ordered the dmmB to beat Upon which, the 
executioners, seising the King with violence, dragged him nnder the axe of 
the guillotine, which, with one stroke, severed his head from his body."— Abbs 
EoGBWORTH, Last Hours qfLouii XFL, p. 84. 

1 " The day after the execution, the municipality published the will, as a 
proof of the fanaticism and crimes of the King."— Lagiistxllb, torn, x., 
p. 254. 
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from state, and devoted to the ease which crowned heads ought 
never to dream of enjoying. 

Another natural, yet equally false step, was her interfering 
more frequently with politics than became her sex ; exhibiting 
thus her power over the King, and at the same time lowering 
him in the eyes of his subjects, who, whatever be the auspices 
under which their own domestic affairs are conducted, are al- 
ways scandalized if they see, or think they see, any thing like fe- 
male influence direct^g the councils of their sovereigns. We are 
uncertain what degree of credit is to be given to the Memoirs of 
Bezenval, but we believe they approach near the truth in re- 
presenting the Queen as desirous of having a party of her own, 
and carrying points in opposition to the ministers ; and we know 
that a general belief of this sort was the first foundation of the 
fatal report, that an Austrian cabal existed in the Court of 
France, under the direction of the Queen, which was supposed 
to sacrifice the interests of France to fiftvour those of the Empe- 
ror of Crermany. 

The terms of her accusation were too basely depraved to be 
even hinted at here. She scorned to reply to it, but appealed to 
all who had been mothers, against the very possibility of the hor- 
rors which were stated against her.^ The widow of a king, the 
sister of an emperor, was condemned to death, dragged in an 
open tumbril to the place of execution, and beheaded on the 16th 
October, 1793. She suffered death in her thirty-ninth year.^ 

The Princess Elizabeth, sister of Louis, of whom it might be 
said, in the words of Lord Clarendon, that she resembled a chapel 
in a king's palace, into which nothing but piety and morality 
enter, while all around is filled with sm, idleness, and folly, did 
not, by the most harmless demeanour and inoffensive character, 
escape the miserable &te in which the Jacobins had determined 
to involve the whole family of Louis XVI. Part of the accusa- 
tion redounded to the honour of her character. She was accused 
of having admitted to the apartments of the Tuileries some of 
the national guards, of the section of Filles de Saint Thomas, 
and causing the wounds to be looked to which they had received 
in a skirmish with the Marseillois, immediately before the 10th of 
August. The princess admitted her having done so, and it was 

1 " Si 1e n'ai pas r^pondn, c'est que la nature se refuse k r^pondre k une 
pareille inculpation faite k une mdre." (Id I'accus^ paroit vivement ^mue,) 
"J'enappelle k tontes cellesqui peuTent se trourer icu"—'Procei de MarU 
Antoinette, p. 29. 

s " Sorrow had blanched her onoe beautiful hair ; but her features and air 
still commanded the admiration of all who beheld her. Her cheeks, pale and 
emaciated, were occasionally tinged with a vivid colour at the mention of those 
she had lost. When led out to execution, she was dressed in white ; she had 
cut off her hair with her own hands. Placed in a tumbril, with her arms tied 
behind her, she was taken by a circuitous route to the Place de la Revolution, 
and she ascended the scaffold with a firm and diffniiied step, as if she had been 
about to take her place on a throne, by the side of her nnsband."— Lacrb- 
TSLLB, torn. XL, p. 261. 
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exactly in consistence with her whole conduct. Another charge 
stated the ridiculous accusation, that she had distributed bullets 
chewed by herself and her attendants, to render them more fatal, 
to the defenders of the castle of the Tuileries ; a ridiculous fable, 
of which there was no proof whatever. She was beheaded in. 
May, 1794, and met her death as became the manner in which 
her life had been spent.' 

We are weary of recounting these atrocities, as others must be 
of reading them. Yet it is not useless that men should see how 
far human nature can be carried, in contradiction to every feel- 
ing the most sacred, to every pleading whether of justice or of 
humanity. The Dauphin we have alr^y described as a promis- 
ing child of seven years old, an age at which no offence could 
have been given, and from which no danger could have been 
apprehended. Nevertheless, it was resolved to destroy the in- 
nocent child, and by means to which ordinary murders seem 
deeds of mercy. 

The unhappy boy was put in charge of the most hard-hearted 
villain whom the CJommunity of Paris, well acquainted where 
such agents were to be found, were able to select from their band 
of Jacobins. This wretch, a shoemaker called Simon, asked his 
employers, ** What was to be done with the young wolf-whelp ; 
was he to be slain 1 "— " No."— « Poisoned » "— « No."— -« Starved 
to death 1"—« No."— « What then'"— «« He was to be got rid 
of."* Accordingly, by a continuance of the most severe treat- 
ment ; by beating, cold, vigils, fasts, and ill usage of every kind, 
so frail a blossom was soon blighted. He died on the 8th of 
June, 1795.3 

1 " Madame Elizabeth was condemned, with many other individuals of rank. 
When on the tumbril, she declared that Madame de Serilli, one of the rictims, 
had disclosed to her that she was pregnant, and was thus the means of saving 
her life."— Lacretklle, tom. xi., p. 424. 

" The assassination of the Queen and of Madame Elizabeth excited perhaps 
still more astonishment and horror than the crime which had been perpetrated 
against the person of the King; for no other object could be assigned for these 
horrible enormities, than the very terror which they were fitted to inspire."-— 
Db Stabl, vol. ii., p. 126. 

« Lacretelle, tom. xi., p. 233. 

8 " Simon had had the cruelty to leave the poor child, absolutelv alone. 
Unexampled barbarity ! to leave an unhappy and sickly infant of eight years 
old, in a great room, locked and bolted in, with no other resource than a 
broken bell, which he never rang, so greatlv did he dread the people whom its 
sound would have brought to him ; he preferred wanting any thing and every 
thing to the sight of his persecutors. His bed had not been touched for six 
months, and he had not strength to make it himself; it was alive with bu^, 
and vermin still more disgusting. His linen and his person were covered with 
them. For more than a year he nad had no change of shirt or stockings ; every 
kind of filth w^s allowed to accumulate about him, and in his room ; and dur- 
ing all that period, nothing of that kind had been removed. His window, which 
was locked as well as grated, was never opened ; and the infectious smell of 
this horrid room was so dreadful, that no one could bear it for a moment. He 
passed his days without any kind df occupation. They did not even allow him 
light in the evening. This situation afiected his mind as well as his body; and 
it is not surprising that he should have fallen into a frightful atrophy."— 
DuGRsssB d'Amgoulbmk, p. 109. 

VOL. I. B 
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After this last horrible crime, there was a relaxation in favour 
of die daiig;fater, and now the sole child, of this unhappy house. 
The Princess Royal^ whose qualities have since honoured even 
her birth and blood, experienced, from this period, a mitigated 
captivity. Finally, on the 1 9th December, 1 795, this last remain- 
ing rdie of the fti^y of Louis was permitted to leave her prison 
and her country, in exchange for La Fayette and others, whom, 
on. that condition, Austria delivered from captivity. She became 
afterwards the wife of her cousin the Duke d'Angoul^mei, eldest 
son of the reigning monarch of France, and obtained, by the 
manner in which she conducted herself at Bonrdeanx in 1815, 
the highest praise for gallantly and spirit 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Ditmouriez — Hit ditplecuwre at ike Treatment of the Flemi^ Pro- 
9imee$ by the Convention — Hit projectt in eontequence — Gains the 
iU-will of hit Army-~and it forced to fly to the Atutrian Camp 
—Licet many yeart in retreat^ and finally diet in Bnpland--^ 
BtmayHet hetvixt the Crirondittt and Jcicobtnt — Bobetpierre im- 
peaeket the Leadert of the Girondittt — and it dewmnoed by them 
— Decree of Aecutation againtt Marat — Committion of Twdve 
— Marat acquitted — Terror of the CHrondittt — Jaoobint prepare 
to aUack the Palait Poyal, but are repulted — Repair to the Con- 
wntion, loAo recall the Committion of Twehe—howca and other 
Cfironditt Leadert fly from Parit — Convention go forth inpro- 
eettion to e^^postulate mth the People — Forced back to their Hall, 
cmd compelled to Decree the Aecutation of Thirty of their Body 
— Girondittt finally ruined— and their prinoipal Leadert peritk 
—CHote of their Hittory. 

While the Republic was thus indulging the full tyranny of 
irresistible success over the remains of the royal family, it seemed 
about to sustain a severe shock from one of its own children, 
who had arisen to eminence by its paths. This was Dumouriez, 
whom we left victor at Jemappes, and conqueror, in consequence, 
of the Flemish provinces. These fair possessions, the Conven- 
tion, without a moment's hesitation, annexed to the dominions of 
France ; and proceeded to pour down upon them their tax-gath- 
erers, commissaries, and every other denomination of rooilers,who 
not only robbed without ceremony the unfortunate inhabitants, 
but insulted their religion by pillaging and defacing their churches, 
set their laws and privileges at contempt, and tyrannized over 
them in the very manner, which had so recently induced the 
Flemings to offer resistance to their own hereditary princes of the 
House of Austria. 

Dumouriez, naturally proud of his conquest, felt for those who 
had surrendered to his arms upon assurance of being well treated. 
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and WU3 sensible that his own honour and influence were aimed 
at ; and that it was the object of the Convention to make use of 
his abilities only as their implements, and to keep his anny in 
a state of complete dependence upon themselves. 

The general, on the contrary, had the ambition as well as the 
talents of a conqueror : he considered his army as the means of 
attaining the victories, which, without him, it could not have 
achieve^ and he desired to retain it under his own immediate 
oonunand, as a combatant wishes to keep hold of the sword which 
he has wielded with success. He accounted himself strongly pos- 
sessed of the hearts of his soldiers, and therefore thought him- 
self qualified to play the part of military umpire in the divisions 
of the state, whidi La Fayette had attempted in vain ; and it was 
with Uiis view, doubtless, that he undertook that expedition to 
Paris, in which he vainly attempted a mediation in behalf of the 
King. 

After leaving Paris, Dnraouriez seems to have abandoned 
Louis personally to his fate, yet still retaining hopes to curb the 
headlong course of the Revolution. 

Two plans presented themselves to his fertile invention, nor 
can it be known with certainty to which of' them he most in- 
clined. He may have entertained the idea of prevailing upon 
the army to decide for the youthful Dauphin to be their Con- 
stitutional King ; or, as many have thought, it may better have 
suited his personal views to have recommended to the throne a 
gallant young prince of the blood, who had distinguished himself 
m his army, the eldest son of the miserable Di^e of Orleans.^ 
Such a change of dynasty might be supposed to limit the wishes 
of the propo^ sovereign to that share of power entrusted to him 
by the Revolution, since he would have had no title to the crown 
save what arose from the Constitution. But, to qualify himself 
in either case to act as the supreme head of the army, indepen- 
dent of the National Convention, it was necessary that Dumouriez 
should pursue his conquests, act upon the plan laid down by the 
ministers at Paris, and in addition to his titie of victor in Bel- 
gium, add that of conqueror of Holland. He commenced, accord- 
ingly, an invasion of the latter country, with some prospect of 
success. But though he took Grertruydenberg, and blockalied 
Bergen-op-Zoom, he was repulsed from Williamstadt ; and at the 
same time he received information that an army of Austrians, 
under the Prince of Saxe-Cobourg,a general of eminence, though 
belonging to the old military school of Grermany, was advancing 
into Flaoders. Dumouriez retreated from Holland to make a 
stand against these new enemies, and was again unfortunate. 
The French were defeated at Aix-la-Chapelle, and their new levies 
almost entirely dispersed. Chagrined with this disaster, Du- 
mouriez gave an imprudent loose to the warmth of his temper. 

1 Lonis-Philippe, of Orleans, chosen King of ths Fnneh at ths Berolntion of 
July, 1830. 
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Following the falFie step of La Fayette, in menacing before he 
was prepared to strike, he wrote a letter to the Convention, threat' 
ening the Jacobin party with the indignation of his army. This 
was on the 12th March, 1793, and six days afterwards he was 
again defeated in the battle of Neerwinden.^ 

It must have been extremely doubtful, whether, in the very 
pitch of victory, Dumouriez posseased enough of individual in- 
fluence over his army, to have inclined them to declare against the 
National Convention. The forces which he commanded were not 
to be regarded in the light of a regular army, long embodied, and 
engaged perhaps for years in difficult enterprises, and in foreign 
countries, where such a force exists as a community only by their 
military relations to each other ; where the common soldiers knew 
no other home than their tents, and no other direction than the 
voice of their officers ; and the officers no other laws than the 
pleasure of the general. Such armies, holding themselves inde- 
pendent of the civil authorities of their country, came at length, 
through the habit of long wars and distant conquests, to exist in 
the French empire, and upon such rested the foundation-stone of 
the imperial throne ; but as yet, the troops of the Republic con- 
sisted either of the regiments revolutionized, when the great 
change had offered commissions to privates, and batons to sub- 
alterns, — or of new levies, who had their very existence through 
the Revolution, and whose common nickname of Carmagnoles,^ 
expressed their Republican origin and opinions. Such troops 
might obey the voice of the general on the actual field of battle, 
but were not very amenable even to the ordinary course of dis- 
cipline elsewhere, and were not likely to exchange their rooted 
political principles, with all the ideas of license connected with 
them, at Dumouriez's word of comnumd, as they would have 
changed their front, or have adopted any routine military move- 
ment. Still less were they likely implicitiy to obey this com- 
mander, when the prestige of his fortune seemed in the act of 
abandoning him, and least of all, when they found him disposed 
to make a compromise with the very foe who had defeated him, 
and perceived that he negotiated, by abandoning his conquests 
to the Austrians, to purchase the opportunity or permission of 
exerting the counter-revolution which he proposed. 

Nevertiieless, Dumouriez, either pushed on by an active and 
sanguine temper, or being too far advanced to retreat, endea- 
voured, by intrigues in his own army, and an understanding with 
the Prince of Saxe-Cobourg, to render himself strong enough to 
overset the reigning party in the Convention, and restore, with 
some modifications, the Constitution of 1791. He expressed this 

> Dnmomies, vol. ii., p. 287; Toulongeon, torn. iiL, p. 293; Lacretelle, torn, 
z., p. 284. 

' Carmaffnole was the name applied in the early period of the Rerolntion to 
a certain dance, and the song connected with it. It was afterwards given to 
the French soldiers who first engaged in the cause of Republicanism, and who 
wore a dress of a peculiar cut 
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purpose with imprudent openness. Several generals of division 
declared against his scheme. He failed in obtaining possession of 
the fortresses of Lisle, Valenciennes, and Cond^. Another act of 
imprudence aggravated the unpopularity into which he began to 
fall with his army. Four commissioners of the Convention* re- 
monstrated publicly on the course he was pursuing. Dumouriez, 
not contented with arresting them, had the imprudence to send 
them to the camp of the Austrians prisoners, thus delivering up 
to the public enemy the representatives of the government under 
which he was appointed, and for which he had hitherto acted, and 
proclaiming his alliance with the invaders whom he was com- 
missioned to oppose. 

All this rash conduct disunited the tie between Dumouriez and 
his army. The resistance to his authority became general, and 
finally, it was with great difficulty and danger that he made his 
escape to the Austrian camp, with his young friend the Duke de 
Chartres.* 

All that this able and ambitious man saved in his retreat was 
merely his life, of which he spent some years afterwards in Ger- 
many, concluding it in England, a few years ago, without agun 
making any figure in the political horizon.^ Thus, the attempt of 
Dumouriez, to use military force to stem the progress of the Re- 
volution, failed, like that of La Fayette, some months before. To 
use a medical simile, the imposthume, was not yet far enough ad- 
vanced, and sufficientiy come to a head, to be benefited by the use 
of the lancet 

Meanwhile, the Convention, though triumphant over the 
schemes of the revolted general, was divided by the two parties 
to whom its walls served for an arena, in which to aim against 
each other the most deadly blows. It was now manifest that the 
strife must end tragically for one of the parties, and all circum- 
stances pointed out the Girondists as the victims. They had in- 
deed still the conmiand of majorities in the Convention, especially 
when the votes were taken by scrutiny or ballot ; on which occa- 
sions tiie feebler deputies of the Plain could give their voice 
according to their consciences, without its being known that ^ey 
had done so. But in open debate, and when tiie members voted 
«i«/i voce, amongst the intimidating cries and threats of tribunes 
filled by an infuriated audience, the spirit of truth and justice 
seemed too nearly allied to that of martyrdom, to be prevalent 
generally amongst men who made their own safety the rule of 
their own political conduct. The party, however, continued for 
several months to exercise the duties of administration, and to 

1 Camus, Qninette, Bancal, and Lamarque. 

s Thien, torn, iv., p. 118 ; Touloiigeon, torn, iii., p. 316 ; Mignet, torn, i., p. 
S6& Shortly after the flight of Dumouriez, the French army was placed by the 
Ck>nTention under the command of General Dampierre. 

8 Dumouriez was a man of pleasing manners and lively conTorution. He 
Ured in retirement latterly at f urville Park, near Henley upon Thames, and 
died, March 14, U23, in his eighty-fifth year.— S. 
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make saeh a straggle in the Conyeatioii as could be achieved by 
oratory and reasoning, against underhand intrigue, supported by 
violent declamation, and which was, upon the least signal, sore 
of the aid of actual brutal violence. 

The Girondists, we have seen, had aimed decrees of the Assem- 
bly at the triumvirate, and a plot was now laid among the Jaco- 
bins, to repay that intended distinction by the actual strokes of 
the axe, or, £uling that, of the dagger. 

When the news of Dumouriez^s defection arrived, the Jaco- 
bins, always alert in prepossessing the public mind, held out the 
Girondists as the associates of the revolted general. It was on 
them that they directed the public animosity, great and furious in 
proportion to the nature of the crisis. That majority of the Con- 
vention, which the traitor Dumouriez affirmed was sound, and 
with which he acted in concert, intimated, according to the Jaco- 
bins, the Girondists the allies of his treasons. They called out in 
the Convention, on the 8th of March, for a tribunal of judgment 
fit to decide on such crimes, without the delays arisiag from 
ordinary forms of pleading and evidence, and without even the 
intervention of a jury. The Girondists opposed this measure, and 
the debate was violent In the course of the subsequent days, an 
insurrection of the people was prepared by the Jacobins, as upon 
the 20th June and 10th of August. It ought to have broken out 
upon the 10th of March, which was the day destined to put an 
end to the ministerial party by a general massacre. But the Giron- 
dists received early intelligence of what was intended, and ab- 
sented themselves from the Convention on the day of peril. A 
body of Federates from Brest, about four hundred strong, were 
also detached in their favour by Kevelegan, one of the deputies 
from the ancient province of Bretagne, and who was a zealous 
Girondist. The precaution, however slight, was sufficient for the 
time. The men who were prepared to murder, were unwilUng to 
fight, however strong the odds on their side ; and the mustering 
of the Jacobin bravoes proved, on this occasion, an empty menace. 

Duly improved, a discovered conspiracy is generally of advan- 
tage to the party against which it was framed. But Vergniaud^ 
when in a subsequent sitting he denounced to the Convention the 
existence of a conspiracy to put to death a number of the de- 
puties, was contented to impute it to the influence of the aristo- 
cracy, of the nobles, the priests, and the emissaries of Pitt and 
Cobourg ; thus suffering the Jacobins to escape every imputation 
of that blame, which all the world knew attached to them, and to 
them only. He was loudly applauded. Marat, who rose after 
him, was applauded as loudly, and the Revolutionary Tribunal 
was established.! 

Louvet, who exclaims against Yergniaud for his pumllanimity, 
says, that the orator alleged in his excuse, ^ the danger of in- 

1 Thiers, ton. ir.> p. OB; Mignet, iom, l, p. 248; Lacretelle, torn, x., p. 311. 
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censing yiolent men, already capable of all exceseefl." They had 
oome to the boar chase, they had roused hun and provokeid his 
anger, and now they felt, too* late, that they lacked weapons with 
wluch to attack the irritated monster. The plot of the 10th 
March had been compared to that of the Catholics on the 5ih 
November, in England. It had been described in the MonUewr 
as a horrible conspiracy, by which a company of ruffians, assum- 
ing the title of de la Giaeiirey in remembrance of the massacre 
of Avignon, surrounded the hall for two days, with the purpose 
ef dissolving the National Convention by force, and putting to 
death a great proportion of the deputies. Yet the Convention 
passed over, without effective prosecution of any kind, a crime 
of so enormous a dye; and in doing so, showed themselves 
more afraid of immediate personal consequences, than desirous of 
seizing an opportunity to rid France of the horrible faction by 
whom they were scourged and menaced. 

In the midst of next month the Jacobins became the assailants, 
proud, it may be supposed, of the impunity under which they 
had been shekered. Robespierre impeached by name the leaders 
of the Girondists, as accomplices of Dumouriea. But it was not 
in the Convention where Robespierre's force lay. Gaudet^ with 
great eloquence, repeUed the charge, and in his turn denounced 
Robespierre and the Jacobins. He proclaimed to tiie Conven- 
tion, that they sat and debated under raised sabres and poniards, 
which a moment's signal could let loose on them ; and he read 
from the journal conducted by Marat,^ an appeal, calling on the 
people to rise in insurrection. Fear and shame gave uie Con- 
vention momentanr courage. They passed a decree of accusation 
against Marat, who was obliged to conceal himself for a few 
days.^ 

Buzot, it may be remarked, censures this decree against Marat 
as impolitic, seeing it was the first innovation affecting the in- 
violability of the persons of the deputies. In point of prindple, 
he is certainly right; but as to any practical effects resulting 
from this breach of privilege, by reprisals on the other side, we 
are quite sceptical Whatever violence was done to the Giron- 
dists, at the end of the conflict, was sure to have befallen them, 
whether Marat had been arrested or not Precedents were as 
useless to such men, as a vizard to one of their ruffians. Both 
could do their business barefaced. 

The Convention went fartiier than the decree of accusation 
against Marat ; and for the first time showed their intenti<m to 
make a stand against the Jacobin& On the motion of Barrere, 
they nominated a commission of twelve members, some Giron- 
dists, some neutrals, to watch over and repress the movements 
of such citizens as should seem disposed to favour anarchy.' 

1 L'Ami du Penple. 

< Mignet, torn. 1., p. 259; Thiers, torn, ir., p. 145; MontagUlard, tpiQ, \r., 
p. 9; Lacretelle, torn, x., p. 332. 
s Mignet, torn. I, p. 261 ; Lacretelle, torn, z., p. 34& 
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The Convention were not long of learning the character of the 
oppoffltion which they had now defied. Pache, Mayor of Paris^ 
and one of the worst men of the Revolution, appeared at the 
bar of the Convention with two thousand petitioners, as they 
were called. They demanded, in the name of the sections, the 
arrest of twenty-two of the most distinguished of the Girondist 
leaders. The Convention got rid of the petition by passing to the 
order of the day. But the courage of the anarchists was greatly 
increased ; and they saw that they had only to bear down with 
repeated attacks an enemy who had no fortification save the frail 
defences of the htw, which it was the pride of the Jacobins to 
surmount and to defy. Their demand of proscription against 
these unfortunate deputies was a measure from which they never 
departed ; and their audacity in urging it placed tliat party on 
the defensive, who ought, in all reason to have been active in 
the attack. 

The Girondists, however, felt the extremity to which they were 
reduced, and sensible of the great advantage to be attained by 
being the assailants in such a struggle, they endeavoured to re- 
gain the offensive. 

The Revolutionary Tribunal to which Marat had been sent by 
the decree of accusation, knew their business too well to convict 
any one, much less such a distinguished patriot, who was only ac- 
cused of stimulating the people to exercise the sacred right of 
insurrection. He was honourably acquitted, after scarcely the 
sembhmce of a trial, and brought back to his phuse in the Conven- 
tion, crowned with a civic coronet, and accompanied by a band of 
such determined ruffians as were worthy to form his body-guard. 
They insisted on filing through the hall, while a huge pioneer, 
their spokesman, assiu^ the Convention that the people loved 
Marat, and that the cause of Marat and the people would always 
be the same.^ 

Meanwhile, the committee of twelve proceeded against the 
Terrorists with some vigour. One of the most furious provokers 
of insurrection and mu^er was H^ert, a devoted Jacobin, sub- 
stitute of the Procureur Syndic of the Community.* Speaking to 
this body, who now exercised the whole powers of magistracy 
in Paris, this man had not blushed to demand the heads of three 
hundred depiities. He was arrested and committed to prison. 

This decisive action ought in policy to have been followed by 
other steps equally firm. The Girondists, by displaying confi- 
dence, might surely have united to themselves a large number of 
the neutx^ party; and might have established an interest in 
the sections of Paris, consisting of men who, though timid without 
leaders, held in deep horror tiie revolutionary faction, and trem- 
bled for their families and their property, if put under the guar- 

1 Thiers, torn, ir., p. 151 ; Lacretelle, torn. x. p. 343. 

> Hebert was also editor of an obscene and revolting revolutionary journal, 
•ntitled the ** P^ Duchtene," which had obtained an immense circulation. 
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dianship, as it had been delicately expressed, of the rabble of the 
Fauxbourgs. The very show of four hundred Bretons had dis- 
concerted the whole conspiracy of the 10th of March ; and there- 
fore, with a moderate support of determined men, statesmen of a 
more resolute and practised character than these theoretical 
philosophers, might have bid defiance to the mere mob of Paris, 
aided by a few hundreds of hired ruffians. At the worst they 
would have perished in attempting to save their country from 
the most vile and horrible tyranny. 

The Girondists, however, sat in the Convention, like wild-fowl 
when the hawk is abroad, afraid either to remain where they 
were, or to attempt a flight. Yet, as they could make no armed 
interest in Paris, there was much to induce them to quit the 
metropolis, and seek a place of free deliberation elsewhere. 
France, indeed, was in such a state, that had these unfortunate 
experimentalists possessed any influence in almost any depart- 
ment, they could hardly have failed to bring friends around diem, 
if they had effected a retreat to it. Versailles seems to have 
been thought of as the scene of their adjournment, by those 
who nourished such an idea ; and it was believed that the in- 
habitants of that town, repentant of the part they had played in 
driving from them the royal family and the legislative body, 
would have stood in their defence. But neither from the pubhc 
journals and histories of the time, nor from the private memoirs 
of Buzot, Barbaroux, or Louvet, does it appear that these in- 
fatuated philosophers thought either of flight or defence. They 
appear to have resembled Uie wretched animal, whose chance of 
escape from its enemies rests only in the pitiful cries which it 
utters when seized. Their whole system was a castle in the au*, 
and when it vanished they could only sit down and lament over 
it On the other hand, it must be allowed to the Girondists, 
that the inefficiency and imbecility of their conduct was not to be 
attributed to personal cowardice. Enthusiasts in their political 
opinions, they saw their ruin approaching, waited for it, and 
dared it ; but like that of the monarch they had been so eager to 
dethrone, and by dethroning whom they had made way for their 
own ruin, their resolution was of a passive, not an active charac- 
ter ; patient and steady to endure wrong, but inefficient where the 
object was to do right towards themselves and France. 

For many nights, these unhappy and devoted deputies, still 
possessed of the ministerial power, were so far from being able 
to ensure their own safety, or that of the country under their 
nominal government, that they had shifted about from one place 
of rendezvous to another, not daring to occupy their own lodgings, 
and usually remaining, three or four together, armed for de- 
fence of their lives, in such places of secrecy and safety as they 
could devise. 

It was on the night preceding the 30th of May, that Louvet, 
with five of the most distinguished of tlie Girondist party, had 
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absconded into snch a retreat, more like robbere aftaid of the 
police than legislators, when the tocsin was rang at dead d night. 
Babaud de Sunt Etienne, a Protestant clergyman, and one of the 
most distinguished of the party for humanity and resolution, re- 
ceived it as a death-knell, and continued to repeat, lUa suprema 
diet. 

The alarm was designed to raise the suburbs ; but in this task 
the Jacobins do not seem to hare had the usual fB^nlities — at least, 
they began by putting their bloodhounds on a scent, upon which 
tiiey thought them iSiely to run more readily than the mere 
murder or arrest of twenty or thirty deputies of the Convention. 
They devised one which suited admirably, both to alarm the 
wealthier citizens, and teach them to be contented with looking 
to their own safety, and to animate the rabble with the hope of 
plunder. The rumour was spread, that the section of La Butte- 
des-Moulins, comprehending the Pabiis Royal, and the most 
wealthy shops in Faris, had become counter-revolutionary — ^had 
displayed the white cockade, and were declaring for the Bourbons. 

Of this not a word was true. The citizens of the Palais Royal 
were disposed perhaps to royalty — certainly for a quiet and esta- 
blished government — ^bnt loved their own shops much better than 
the House of Bourbon, and had no intention of placing them in 
jeopardy either for king or kaisar. They heard with alarm the 
accusation against them, mustered in defence of their property, 
shut the gates of the Pahiis Royal, which admits of being strongly 
defended, turned cannon with lighted matches upon the mob as 
. they approached their precincts, and showed, in a way sufficient to 
intimidate the rabble of Saint Antoine, that though the wealthy 
burgesses of Paris might abandon to the mob the care of killing 
kings and changing ministers, they had no intention whatever to 
yield up to them the charge of their counters and tills. Five 
sections were under arms and ready to act. Not one of the 
Girondist party seems to have even attempted to point out to 
them, that by an exertion to preserve the independence of the 
Convention, they might rid themselves for ever of the domina- 
tion under which all who had property, feeling, or education, were 
rendered slaves by these recurring insurrections. This is the 
more extraordinary, as Raffi^, the commandant of the section of 
La Butte-des-Moulins, had actually marched to the assistance of 
the Convention on the 10th of March, then, as now, besieged by 
an armed force. 

Left to themselves, the sections who were in arms to protect 
order, thought it enough to provide against the main danger of the 
moment. The sisht of their array, and of their determined appear- 
ance, far more wan their three-coloured cockades, and cries of 
<< Vive ]a Republique,'' were sufficient to make the insurgents 
recognise those as good citizens, who could not be convicted of 
ineititm without a bloody combat 

They were, however, at length made to comprehend by their 
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leaders, that the business to be done lay in the Hall of the Con- 
vention, and that the exertions of each actiTe citizen were to en- 
title him to forty taut for the day's work. In the whole affair 
there was so much of cold trick, and so little popular enthusiasm, 
that it is difficult to believe that the plotters might not have been 
countermined and blown to the moon with their own petard, had 
there been active spirit or practical courage on the side of those 
who were the assailed party. But we see no symptoms of either. 
The Convention were surrounded by the rabble, and menaced in 
the grossest terms. Under the general terror inspired by their 
situation, they finally recalled the Commission of Twelve, and set 
Hubert at liberty; — concessions which, though short of those 
which the Jacobins had determmed to insist upon, were such as 
showed that the power of the Girondists was entirely destroyed, 
and that the Convention Itself might be overawed at the pleasure 
of whoever should comnumd the mob of Paris.^ 

The Jacobins were now determined to follow up their blow^ by 
destroying the enemy whom they had disarmed. The 2d of June 
was fixed for this purpose. Louvet, and some others of the Giron- 
dist party, did not choose to await the issue, but fled from Paris. 
To secure the rest of the devoted party, the barriers of the dty 
were shut. 

On this decisive occasion, the Jacobins had not trusted entirely 
to the efficiency of their suburb forces. They had also under 
their orders about two thousand Federates, who were encamped 
in the Champs-BIys^es, and had been long tutored in the part 
they had to act They harnessed guns and howitzers, prepared 
grape-shot and shells, and actually heated shot red-hot, as if their 
purpose had been to attack some strong fortress, instead of a hall 
fill€Ml with the unarmed representatives of the people. Henriot, 
commander-general of the armed force of Paris, a fierce, ignorant 
man, entirely devoted to the Jacobin interest, took care, in post- 
ing the armed force which arrived from all hands around the 
Convention, to station those nearest to the legisUitive body, whose 
dispositions with regard to them were most notoriously violent. 
They were thus entirely surrounded as if in a net, and the Jaco- 
bins had littie more to do than to select their victims. 

The universal ciy of the armed men who surrounded the Con- 
vention, was for a decree of death or outiawry against twenty-two 
members of the Girondist party, who had been pointed out, by 
the petition of Pache, and by subeequent petitions of the most 
inflammatory natuie, as accomplices of Dumouriez, enemies^ of 
the good city of Paris, and traitors who meditated a federative 
instead of an indivisible republic. This hst of proscription in- 
cluded the ministers. 

The Convention were in a dreadful situation ; it was manifest 
that the arm of strong force was upon them. Those who were 

1 Thien, torn, ir., p. 261 ; Tonlongeon, torn, iii, p. 414 ; Lacretelle, torn, x.. 
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sapposed to belong to the Girondist party, were stnick and abused 
as tiiey entered the hall, hooted and threatened as they arose to 
deliver their opinion. The members were no longer free to speak 
or vote. There could be no deliberation within the Assembly, 
while such a scene of tumult and fury continued and increased 
without. 

Barr^re, leader, as we have said, of the Plain, or neutral party, 
who thought with the Girondists in conscience, and acted wiih. 
the Jacobins in fear, proposed one of those seemingly moderate 
measures, which involve as sure destruction to those who adopt 
them, as if their character were more decisively hostile. With 
compliments to their good intentions, with lamentations for the 
emergency, he entreated the proscribed Girondists to sacrifice 
themselves as the unhappy subjects of disunion in the Republic, 
and to resign their character of deputies. The Convention, he 
said, << would then declare them under the protection of the law," 
— as if they were not invested with that protection, while they 
were convicted of no crime, and clothed at the same time with the 
inviolability, of which he advised them to divest themselves. It 
was as if a man were requested to lay aside his armour, on the 
promise that the ordinary garments winch he wore under it should 
be rendered impenetrable. 

But a Frenchman is easily induced to do that to which he is 
provoked, as involving a point of honour. This treacherous ad- 
vice was adopted by Isnard, Dussaux, and others of the pro- 
scribed deputies, who were thus persuaded to abandon what de- 
fences remained to them, in hopes to soften the ferocity of an 
enemy, too inveterate to entertain feelings of generosity. 

Lanjuinais maintained a more honourable struggle. '^ Expect 
not from me," he said to the Convention, '^ to hear either of sub- 
mission or resignation of my official character. Am 1 free to 
offer such a resignation, or are you free to receive it 1" As he 
would have turned his eloquence against Kobespierre and the 
Jacobins, an attempt was made by Legendre and Chabot to drag 
him from the tribune. While he resisted he received several 
blows. " Cruel men !" he exclaimed — ^' The Heathens adorned 
and caressed the victims whom they led to the slaughter — ^you 
load them with blows and insult." 

Shame procured him a moment's hearing, during which he 
liarangued the Assembly with much effect on the baseness, 
treachery, cruelty, and impolicy, of thus surrendering their bre- 
thren to tiie call of a bloodthirsty multitude from without, stimu- 
lated by a vengeful minority of their own members. The Con- 
vention made an effort to free themselves from the toils in which 
they were entangled. They resolved to go out in a body, and 
ascertain what respect would be paid to their persons by the 
armed force assembled around them. 

They sallied foi*th accordingly, in procession, into the gardens 
of the Tuileries, the Jacobins alone remaining in the hall ; but 
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their pi-ogreas was presently arrested by H^enriot, at the head of 
a strong military staif. and a large body of troops. Every passage 
leading from the eardens was secured by soldiers. The president 
read the decree of the Assembly, and commanded Henriot's obe- 
dience. The commandant of Paris only replied by reining back 
his horse, and commanding the troops to stand to their arms. 
*' Return to your posts," he said to the terrified legislators ; << the 
people demand the traitors who are in the bosom of your assem- 
bly, and will not depart till their will is accomplished." Marat 
came up presently afterwards at the head of a select band of a 
hundred ruffians. He called on the multitude to stand firm to 
their purpose, and commanded the Convention, in the name of 
the people, to return to their place of meeting, to deliberate, and, 
above all, to obey.^ 

The Convention re-entered their hall in the last degree of con- 
sternation, prepared to submit to the infamy which now seemed 
inevitable, yet loathing themselves for their cowardice, even while 
obeying the dictates of self-preservation. The Jacobins mean- 
while enhanced their demanc^ like her who sold the books of the 
Sibyls. Instead of twenty-two deputies, the accusation of thirty 
was now demanded. Amid terror mingled with acclamations, 
the decree was declared to be carried. This doom of proscription 
passed on the motion of Couthou ; a decrepid being whose lower 
extremities were paralysed, — ^whose benevolence of reeling seemed 
to pour itself out in the most gentle expressions, uttered in the 
most melodious tones, — whose sensibility led him constantly to 
foster a favourite spaniel in his bosom, that he might have some- 
thing on which to bestow kindness and caresses^ — ^but who was at 
heart as fierce as Danton, and as pitiless as Kobespierre. 

Great part of the Convention did not join in this vote, protest- 
ing loudly against the force imposed on them. Sevex^ of the 
proscribed deputies were arrested, others escaped from the hall 
by the connivance of their brethren ; and of the official persons 
attached to the Convention, some, foreseeing their fate, had ab- 
sented themselves from the meeting, and were already fled from 
Paris. 

Thus feU, without a blow struck, or sword drawn in their de- 
fence, the party in the Convention which claimed the praise of 
acting upon pure Republican principles — ^who had overthrown the 
throne, and led the way to anarchy, merely to perfect an ideal 
theory. They fell, as the wisest of them admitted, dupes to their 
own system, and to the vain and impracticable idea of ruling a 
large and corrupt empire, by the motives which may sway a 
small and virtuous community. They might, as they too late dis- 
covered, have as well attempted to found the Capitol on a bottom- 
less and quaking marsh, as their pretended Republic in a country 
like France. The violent Revolutionary expedients, the means 

1 Thiers, torn. !▼., p. 270; Laoretelle, torn. z.,p.375; Mignet, torn. I, p. 272. 
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by which they acted, were turned against them by men, whose 
ends were worse than their own. The Girondists had gloried in 
their share of the triumphs of the lOth of August ; yet what was 
that celebrated day, save an insurrection of l£e populace against 
the constituted authority of the time, as those of the 31st of May^ 
and 2d of June, 1793, under which the Girondists succumbed, 
were directed against them as successors in the government! 
In the one case, a king was dethroned ; in the other, a govern- 
ment, or band of ministers dismissed. And if the people had a 
rig^t, as the Girondists claimed in their behalf, to act as the 
executioners of their own will in the one instance, it is difficult 
to see upon what principle their power should be trammelled in 
the other. 

In the important process against the King, the Girondists bad 
shown themselves pusillanimous ; — desirous to save the life of a 
guiltless man, they dared not boldly vouch his innocence, but 
weltered themselves under evasions which sacrificed his cha- 
racter, while they could not protect his life. After committing 
this great error, they lost every chance of rallying with efficacy 
under their standard what might remain of well-intentioned indi- 
viduals in Paris and in France, who, if they had seen the Giron- 
dists, when in power, conduct themselves with fimmess, would 
probably rather have ranked themselves in the train of men who 
were friends to social order, however republican their tenets, than 
have given way to the anarchy which was doomed to ensue.^ 

Upon all their own faults, whether of act or of omission, the un- 
fortunate Girondists had now ample time to meditate. Twenty-two 
of their leading members, arrested on the fatal 2d of June, already 
waited their doom in prison, while the others wandered on, in dis- 
tress and misery, through the different departments of France. 

The fate of tiiose who were prisoners was not very long sus- 
pended. In October they were brought to trial, and convicted of 
roycUifm ! Such was the temper of France at the time, and so 
gross the impositions which might be put upon the people, that the 
men in the empire, who, upon abstract principle, were most averse 
to monarchy, and who had sacrificed even their consciences to 
join with the Jacobins in pulling down the throne, were now ac- 
cused and convicted of being RoyaJiste ; and that at a time when 
what remained of the royal family was at so low an ebb, that the 
imprisoned Queen could not obtain the most ordinary book for the 
use of her son, without a direct and formal application to the 
Community of Paris.* 

I " The Girondists felt without doubt, at the bottom of their hearts, a keen 
remorse for the means which they had employed to orertum the throne ; and 
when those very means were directed luainst themselTes, when theyrectMmised 
their own weapons in the wounds which they received, they must have reflected 
without doubt on that rapid justice of revolutions, which concentretei on a few 
instants the events of several af^*'—DK Stabl, vol. ii., p. 1S2. 

s Witness the following entry in the minutes of the communet on a day, be 
it remarked, betwixt the 29th May and the 2d June: " Antoinette fait d*- 
mander pour son fils le roman de Gil Blaa de SaatiUan^-^AGOOid^"— S. 
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When the Girondists were brought before the tribunal, the 
people seem to have shown more interest in men, whose distin- 
guished talents had so often swayed the legislative body, than was 
altogether acceptable to the Jacobins, who were induced to fear 
aome difficulty in carrying through tiieir conviction. They ob- 
tained a decree from the Convention, declaring that the president 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal should be at liberty to close the 
procedure so soon as the jury should have made up their minds, 
and without hearing the accused in their defence.^ This fright- 
ful expedient of cutting short the debate, (eouper la parole was 
the phrase,) was often resorted to on those revolutionary trials. 
Unquestionably, they dreaded the reasoning of Brissot, and the 
eloquence of Yergniaud, of which they had so long and so often 
experienced the thunders. One crime, — and it was a fatal offence, 
considering before what judicature tiiey stood^ — seems to have 
been made out by Brissot's own letters. It was that by which the 
late members attempted to effect a combination among the depart- 
ments, for the purpose of counterpoising, if possible, the tremen- 
dous influence which the capital and the revolutionary part of its 
magistracy exercised over the Convention, whom Paris detained 
prisoners within her walls. This delinquency alone was well cal- 
culated to remove all scruples from the minds of a jury, selected 
from that very cUiss of Parisians, whose dreadftd importance 
would have been altogether annihilated by the success of such a 
scheme. The accused were found guilty, as conspirators against 
the unity and indivisibihty of the Republic, and the liberty and 
safety of the French people. 

When the sentence of death was pronounced, one of their 
number, Vahiz^, plunged a dagger in his bosom.* The rest suffered 
in terms of the sentence, and were conveyed to the place of execu- 
tion in the same tumbril with the bloody corpse of their suicide 
colleague. Brissot seemed downcast and unhappy. Fauchet, a 
renegade priest, showed signs of remorse. The rest affected a 
Roman resolution, and went to execution singing a parody on the 
hymn of the Marseillois, in which that fiunous composition was 
turned agamst the Jacobins.' They had long rejected the aids 
of religion, which, early received and cherished, would have guided 
their steps in prosperity, and sustained them in adversity. Their 
remaining stay was only that of the same vam and speculative 
philosophy, which had so deplorably influenced thenr political con- 
duct 

Those members of the Girondist party, who, escaping from 

1 Tonlongeon, torn, iv., p. 114; Thiers, torn, ir., p. 389. 
> " The court immediately ordered that his dead body should be borne on a 
car to the place of execution, and beheaded with the other prisoners."— La- 
CRXTXLLS, torn. xL, p. 269. 

s ** Allons, enfans de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrlT^ ; 
Centre nons, ae la tyrannie 
Le coateau sanslant est ler^ 

LA€KKrmu,u, torn, zi., p. 270. 
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Paris to the departments, avoided their fate somewhat longer, 
saw little reason to pride themselves on the pohtical part they 
had chosen to act They found the eastern and southern depart- 
ments in a ferment against Paris and the Jacobins, and ready 
to rise in arms ; but they became aware, at the same time, that 
no one was thinking of or regretting their system of a pure re- 
public, the motives by which the malecontents were agitated being 
of a very different, and flEur more practical character. Great part 
of the nation, all at least of better feelings, had been deeply 
affected by the undeserved fate of the King, and the cruelty with 
which his family had been, and were stUl treated. The rich 
feared to be pillaged and murdered by the Jacobins; the poor 
suffered no less under scarcity of grain, under the depreciation of 
assignats, and a compulsory levy of no less than three hundred 
thousand men over France, to supply the enormous losses of the 
French army. But every where the insurrections took a Royal- 
ist, and not a Republican character ; and although the GironcUsts 
were received at Caen and elsewhere with compassion and re- 
spect, the votes they had given in the King's trial, and their 
fanatic zeal for a kind of government for wliich France was 
totally unfitted, and which those from whom they obtained refuge 
were far from desiring, prevented their playing any distinguished 
part in the disturbed districts of the West. 

Buzot seems to see this in the true sense. '^ It is certain," he 
says^ ^ that if we could have rested our pretensions upon having 
wished to establish in France a moderate government of that 
character, which, according to many well-instructed persons, best 
suited the people of France," (indicating a limited monarchy,) 
« we might have entertained hopes of forming a formidable coali- 
tion in the department of Calvados, and rallying around us all 
whom ancient prejudices attached to royalty." * As it was, they 
were only regarded as a few enthusiasts, whom the example of 
America had induced to attempt the establishment of a republic, 
in a country where all hopes and wishes, save those of the Jaco- 
bins, and the vile rabble whom they courted and governed, were 
turned towards a moderate monarchy. Buzot also observed, that 
the many violences and atrocities, forced levies, and other acts 
of oppression practised in the name of the Republic, had dis- 
gusted men with a form of government, where cruelty seemed to 
rule over misery by the sole aid of terror. With more candour 
than some of his companions, he avows his error, and admits that 
he would, at thi^ closing scene, have willingly united with the 
moderate monarchists, to establish royalty under the safeguard 
of constitutional restraints. 

Several of the deputies, Louvet, Riouffe, Barbaroux, Potion, 
and others, united themselves with a body of Royalists of Bre- 
tagne, to whom General Wimpfen had given something of the 

1 Mdmoixes de Buzot, p. 90. 
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name of an army, but which never attamed the sofidity of one. 
It was defeated at Vernon, and never afterwards conld be again 
assembled. 

The proscribed deputies, at first with a few armed associates, 
afterwards entirely deserted, wandered through the country, in- 
curring some romantic adventures, which have been recorded by 
the pen of their historian, Louvet. At length, six of the party 
succeeded in obtaining the means of transportation to Bourdeaux, 
the capital of that Gironde from which their party derived its 
name, and which those who were natives of it, remembering only 
the limited society in which they had first acquired their fame, 
had described as possessing and cherishing the purest principles 
of philosophical freedom. Guadet had protested to his com* 
panions in misfortune a thousand times, tnat if liberal, honour- 
able, and generous sentiments were chased from every other 
comer of France, they were nevertheless sure to find refuge in 
La Gironde, The proscribed wanderers had wellnigh kissed the 
land of refuge, when they disembarked, as in a country of assured 
protection. But Bourdeaux was by this time no more than a 
wealthy trading town, where the rich, trembling before the poor, 
were not willine to increase their own imminent danger, by in- 
termeddling wim the misfortunes of others. All doors, or nearly 
so, of La Gironde itself, were shut against the Girondists, and 
they wandered outcasts in the country, suffering every extremity 
of toil and hunger, and bringing, in some cases, death upon the 
friends who venturod to affoid them refuge. 

Louvet alone escaped, of the six Girondists who took refuge in 
their own peculiar province. Guadet, Sailes, and the enthusiastic 
Barbaroux, were seized and executed at Bourdeaux, but not till 
the last had twice attempted suicide with his pistols. Buzot and 
Potion killed themselves in extremity, and were found dead in 
a field of com. This was the same Potion who had been so long 
the idol of the Parisians, and who, when the forfeiture of the 
King was resolved on, had been hea^ to say with simple vanity, 
^ If they should force me to become regent now, I cannot see any 
means by which I can avoid it." Others of this unhappy party 
shared the same mehuicholy fate. Ck)ndoroet, who had pro- 
nounced his vote for the King's life, but in perp^ual fetters, was 
arrested, and poisoned himself. Rabaud de Saint Etienne was 
betrayed by a friend in whom he trusted, and was executed. 
Roland was found dead on the high-road, between Paris and 
Rouen,^ accomplishing a prophecy of his wife, whom the Jacobins 
had condemned to death, and who had decUred her conviction 

1 " He had itabbed himself with a knife, oonoealed in his walking stick. 
In his pocket was found a paper, containing these words : ' Whoever yon are, 
oh passenger! who discoTor my body, respect the remains of the unfortunate. 
They are those of a man who deroted his whole life to the serrice of his country. 
Not feaf, but indignation, made me quit my retreat when I heard of the mur- 
der of my wife. I loathed a world stained with so many crimes.'"— BotANO, 
tom. i., p. 46. 

VOL. I. S 
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that her husband would not long suirive her. That remarkable 
woman, happy if her high talents had, in youth, fallen under 
the direction of those who could better have cultivated them, 
made before the revolutionary tribunal a defence more manly 
than the most eloquent of the Girondists. The bystanders, who 
had become amateurs in cruelty, were as much delighted with 
her deportment, as the hunter with the pulling down a noble stag. 
^ What sense,'' they said ; << what wit, what courage ! What a 
magnificent spectacle it will be to behold such a woman upon the 
scaffold !" She met her death with great firmness, and, as she 
passed the Statue of Liberty, on her road to execution, she 
exclaimed, <<Ah, Liberty! what crimes are committed in thy 
name ! " - 

About forty-two of the Girondist deputies perished by the guil- 
lotine, by suicide, or by the fatigue of their wanderings. About 
twenty-four escaped these perils, and were, after many and vari- 
ous sufferings, recalled to the Convention, when the Jacobin influ- 
ence was destroyed. They owed their fall to the fantastic philo- 
sophy and visionary theories which they had adopted, not leas 
than to their presumptuous confidence, that popular assemblies, 
when actuated by the most violent personal feelings, must yield 
to the weight of argument, as inanimate bodies obey the impulse 
of external force ; and that they who possess the lughest powers 
of oratory, can, by mere elocution, take the weight from dubs, 
the edge from sabres, and the angry and brutal passions from 
those who wield them. They made no further figmre as a party 
in any of the state changes in France ; and, in relation to their 
experimental Republic, may remind the reader of the presumptu- 
ous champion of antiquity, who was caught in the deft of oak, 
which he in vain attempted to rend asunder. History has no 
more to say on the subject of La Gironde, considered as a party 
name. 



CHAPTER XV. 

VieiDS ofPartiei in Britain rdatiw to the Revolution — Affiliated 
Societiet — Counterpoised by Aristooratio Associatiom — Aristo- 
cratic Party eager for War iritA France — T\e French proclaim 
the Navigation of the Scheldt — British Ambassador recalled 
from Paris, and French Envoy no longer accredited in London 
— France declares War against England — British Army sent to 
Holland, under the Duke of York— State of the Army — View 
of the Military Positions of France — in Flanders — on tA« Bhine 
— in Piedmont — Savoy — on the Pyrenees — State of the War in 
La Vendie — Description of the Country — Le Bocage — Le Lou- 
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roux — Close Union betunxt the Nobles and PeasanH/ry — Both 
strongly attached to Royalty y and abhorrent of the Becdution — 
The Priests — The Religion of the Vendeans outraged by the Con- 
mention — A general Insurrection takes place in 1793 — Military 
Organization and Habits of the Vendians — Dimsion in the Bri- 
tish Cabinet on the Mode of conducting the War — Pitt-^Wind- 
ham — Reasoning upon tM Subject — vendeans defeated — iTiey 
defeat, in their turn, the French Troops at Lami — But are 
ultimately destroyed and dispersed — UnfortuncUe Expedition to 
Quiberon — La dharette defeated and executed, and the War of 
La Vendie finally terminated — Unsuccessful Resistance ofBour- 
deaux, Marseilles, and Lyons, to the Convention — Siege of Lyons 
— Its surrender and dreadful Punishment — Siege of Toulon. 

The Jacobins, by their successive victories on the 31st May 
and 2d June, 1795, had vanquished and driven from the field 
their adversaries ; and we have already seen with what fury they 
had pursued their scattered enemies, and dealt among them ven- 
geance and death. But the situation of the country, both in re- 
gard to external and internal relations, was so precarious, that 
it required the exertion of men as bold and unhesitating as those 
who now assumed the guidance of the power of France, to exert 
the energies necessary to repel foreign force, and at the same 
tkne to subdue internal dissension. ^ 

We have seen that England had become, in a great measure, 
divided into two large parties, one of which continued to applaud 
the French Revolution, although the wise and good among them 
reprobated its excesses ; while the other, with eyes fixed in de- 
testation upon the cruelties, confiscations, and horrors of every 
description which it had given rise to, looked on the very name 
of this great change, — ^though, no doubt, comprehending much 
good as well as evil, — ^with the unmixed feelings of men contem- 
pUting a spectacle equally dreadful and disgusting. 

The affair of the 10th of August, and the approaching fate of 
the King, excited general interest in Britain ; and a strong in- 
clination became visible among the higher and middling classes, 
that the nation should take up arms, and interfere in the fate of 
the unhappy Louis. 

Mr. Pitt had been making up his mind to. the same point; 
but, feeling how much his own high talents were turned to the 
improvement of the internal regulations and finances of the coun- 
try, he hesitated for some time to adopt a hostile course, though 
approved by the sovereign, and demanded by a large proportion 
of his subjects. But new circumstances arose every day to com- 
pel a decision on this important point - 

The French, whether in their individual or collective capaci- 
ties, have been always desirous to take the lead among European 
nations, and to be considered as the foremost member of the 
civilized republic. In almost all her vicissitudes, France ha9 
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addressed herself as much to the citizens of other countries as to 
those of her own ; and it was thus, that in the speeches of her 
statesmen, invitations were thrown out to the subjects of other 
states, to imitate the example of the Republic, cast away the rub- 
bish of their old institutions, dethrone their Kings, demolish their 
nobility, divide the lands of the Church and ihe aristocracy among 
the lower classes, and arise a free and regenerated people. In 
Britain, as elsewhere, these doctrines carried a fascinating sound ; 
for Britain as well as France had men of parts, who thought them- 
selves neglected, — ^men of merit, who conceived themselves op- 
pressed, — experimentalists, who would willingly put the laws in 
their revolutionary crucible, — and men desirous of novelties in 
the Church and in the State, either from the eagerness of restiess 
curiosity, or the hopes of bettering by the change. Above all, 
Britain had a far too ample mass of poverty and ignorance, sub- 
ject always to be acted upon by the hope of license. Affiliated 
societies were formed in almost all the towns of Great Britain. 
They corresponded with each other, held very high and intimi- 
dating language, and seemed to frame themselves on the French 
model. They addressed the National Convention of France 
directiy in the name of their own bodies, and of societies united 
for the same purpose ; and congratulated them on their freedom, 
and on the manner in which they had gained it, with many a 
broad hint that their example would not be lost on .Britain. The 
persons who composed these societies had, generally speaking, 
littie pretension to rank or influence ; and though they contained 
some men of considerable parts, there was a deficiency of any 
thing like weight or respectability in their meetings. Their con- 
sequence lay chiefly in the numbers who were likely to be in- 
fluenced by their arguments; and these were extraordinarily 
great, especially in large towns, and in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. That state of things began to take place in Britain, which 
had preceded the French Revolution ; but the British aristocracy, 
well cemented together, and possessing great weight in the State, 
took the alarm sooner, and adopted precautions more effectual, 
than had been thought of in France. They associated together 
in political unions on their side, and, by the weight of influence, 
character, and fortune, soon obtained a superiority, which made 
it dangerous, or at least inconvenient, to many, whose situations 
in society rendered them, in some degree, dependent upon the 
favour of the aristocracy, to dissent violently ^m their opinions. 
The political Shibbolelii, used by these associations, was a re- 
nunciation of the doctrines of the French Revolution ; and they 
have been reproached, that this abhorrence was expressed by 
some of them in terms so strong, as if designed to withhold the 
subscribers from attempting any reformation in their own govern- 
ment, even by the most constitutional means. In short, while the 
democratical party made, in their olubs, the most violent and 
furious speeches against the aristocrats, the others became doubly 
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prejudiced against reform of every description, and all who at- 
tempted to assert its propriety. After all, had this political fer- 
ment broke out in Britain at any other period, or on any other 
occasion, it would have probably passed away like o^er heart- 
burnings of the same description, which interest for a time, but 
weary out the public attention, and are laid aside and forgotten. 
But the French Revolution blazed in the neighbourhood Uke a 
beacon of hope to the one party, of fear and caution to the 
other. The snouts of the democratio triumphs — ^ihe foul means 
by which their successes were obtained, and the cruel use which 
was made of them, increased the animosity of both parties in 
England. In the fury of party zeal, the democrats excused many 
of tiie excesses of the Frendi Revolution, in respect of its ten- 
dency ; while the other party, in condemning the whole Revolu- 
tion, both root and Inranch, forgot that, after all, the struggle of 
the French nation to recover their liberty, was, in its conmience- 
ment, not only justifiable, but Uudable. 

The wild and inflated hmguage addressed by the French states- 
men to mankind in general, and the spirit of o(mquest which the 
nation had lately evmced, mixed with their marked desire to ex- 
tend their political principles, and with the odium which they had 
heaped upon themselves by the King's death, made the whole 
aristocratic party, commanding a very large majority in both 
Houses of Parliament, become urgent that war should be declared 
against France ; a holy war, it was said, agamst treason, blas- 
phemy, and minder, and a necessary war, in order to break off 
all connexion betwixt the French Government and the discon- 
tented part of our own subjects, who could not otherwise be pre- 
vented from the most dose, constant, and dangerous intercourse 
with them. 

Another reason for hostilities, more in parallel with similar 
cases in history, occurred, from the French having, by a formal 
decree, proclaimed the Scheldt navigable. In so doinff, a point 
had been assumed as granted, upon the denial of which we States 
of HoUand had always rested as the very basis of their national 
prosperity. It is probable that this might, in other drcumstanoes, 
have been made the subject of negotiation ; but the difference of 
opinion on the general poUtics of the Revolution, and the mode 
in which it had been carried on, set the governments of France 
and Ilngland in such direct and mortal opposition to each other, 
that war became inevitable. 

Lord Grower,^ the British ambassador, was recalled from Paris, 
immediately on the King's execution. The prince to whom he 
was sent was no more; and, on the same ground, Chauvelin, 
the French envoy at the Court of St James's, though not dis- 
missed by lus Majesty's government, was made acquainted that 

1 Afterwards MarqniB of Staffinrd, and craated Dnka of Sutherland. Ho 
diedinl833L 
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the ministers no longer considered him as an accredited person.^ 
Yet, through Maret,* a subordinate agent, Pitt continued to keep 
up some correspondence with the French Groyemment, in a 
lingering desire to preserve peace, if possible. What the Britieh 
minister chiefly wi^ed was, to have satisfactory assurances, that 
the strong expressions of a decree, which the French Conven- 
tion had passed on the 19th November, were not to be con- 
sidered as applicable to England. The decree was in these 
words : ^ The National Convention declares, in the name of the 
French nation, that it will grant fraternity and assistance to all 
people who wish to recover their liberty ; and it charges the 
executive power to send the necessary orders to the generals, to 
give succours to such people, and to defend those citizens who 
have suffered, or may suffer, in the cause of liberty." — ** That 
this decree might not remain a secret to those for whose bene- 
fit it was intended, a translation of it, in every foreign language, 
was ordered to be printed."' The Convention, as well as the 
ministers of France, refused every disavowal of the decree as 
applicable to Great Britain ; were equally reluctant to grant ex- 
planation of any kind on the opening of the Scheldt ; and fin- 
ally, without one dissentient voice, the whole Convention, in a 
full meeting, [Feb. 1,] declared war upon England;^ — which 
last nation is, nevertheless, sometimes represented, even at this 
day, as having declared war upon France. 

In fact, Mr. Pitt came unwiUingly into the war. ' With even 
more than his great father's ministerial talents, he did not habit- 
ually nourish the schemes of military triumph, which were fami- 
liar to the genius of Chatham, and was naturally unwilling, by 
engaging in an expensive war, to derange those plans of fin- 
ance by which he had retrieved the revenues of Great Britain 
from a very low condition. It is said of Chatham, that he con- 
sidered it as the best economy, to make every military expedition 
which he fitted out, of such a power and strength, as to over- 
bear, as far as possible, all chance of opposition. A general offi- 
cer, who was to be employed in such a piece of service, having 
demanded a certain body of troops, as si^cient to effect his pur- 
pose, — '^ Take double the number," said Lord Chatham, ^ and 
answer with your head for your success." His son had not the 
same mode of computation, and would, perhaps, have been more 
willing to have reduced the officer's terms, chaffered with him 
for the lowest number, and finally despatched him at the head 

I Annual Register, vol. xxxr., p. 1S8. 

> In 1789, Maret published the proceedings of the States-General, under 
the title of " Bulletin de I'Assemblee," taking Woodfall's Parliamentary Re- 
gister for his model. The success of the experiment was so great, that wheu 
Pankouke, the bookseller, projected the plan of the " Moniteur" he prevailed 
on Maret to transfer his labours to the new journal. Such was the origin 
of Napoleon's well-known Duke of Bassano. 

9 Annual Register, vol. zxxv., p. 163. 

* See the Declaration, Annual Register, toL zxzt., p. 139. 
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of as small a body as the general could have been prevailed on 
to consider as affording any prospect of success. This untimely 
economy of resources arose m>m the expense attending the Bri- 
tish army. They are certainly one of the bravest, best appointed, 
and most libenJIy paid in Europe ; but in forming demands on 
their valour, and expectations from their exertions, their fellow- 
subjects are apt to indulge extravagant computations, from not 
being in the habit of considering nulitary calculations, or being 
altogether aware of the numerical superiority possessed by other 
countries. That one Ehiglishman ^mil fight two Frenchmen is 
certain ; but that he will beat them, though a good article of the 
popular creed, must be allowed to be more dubious ; and it is 
not wise to wage war on such oddsj or to suppose that, because 
our soldiers are infinitely valuable to us, and a little expensive 
besides, it is therefore judicious to send them in small numbers 
against desperate odds. 

Another point, well touched by Sheridan, during the debate on 
the question of peace or war, was not sufficiently attended to by 
the British Administration. That statesman, whose perception 
of the right and wrong of any great constitutional question was 
as acute as that of any whomever of his great political contem- 
poraries, said, << He wished every possible exertion to be made 
for the preservation of peace. If, however, that were impracti- 
cable, in such case, but in such case only, he proposed to vote 
for a vigorous war. Not a war of shifts. and scraps, of timid 
operation, or protracted effort ; but a war conducted with such 
energy as might convince the world that we were contending for 
our dearest and most valuable privileges." ^ 

Of this high-spirited and most just principle, the policy of Bri- 
tain unfortunately lost sight during the first years of the war, 
when there occurred more than one opportunity in which a home 
and prostrating blow might have been aimed at her gigantic 
adversary. 

A gallant auxiliary army was, however, immediately fitted 
out, and embarked for Holland, with his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York at their head ; as if the King had meant to give to 
his allies the dearest pledge in his power, how serious was the 
interest which he took in their defence. 

But, though well equipped, and commanded, under the young 
prince, by Abercromby, Dundas, Sir William Erskine, and many 
other officers of gallantry and experience, it must be owned 
that the British army had jiot then recovered the depressing 
and disorganizing effects of the American war. The soldiers 
were, indeed, fine men on the parade ; but their external appear- 
ance was acquired by dint of a thousand minute and vexatious 
attentions, exacted from them at the expense of private comfort, 
and which, after all, only gave them the exterior appearance of 

1 Annual Register, voL xzxt., p. 250.— S. 
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high drillmg, in exchange for ease of motion and simplieity oi 
diiss. No general system of manoeuvres, we believe, had been 
adopted for the use of the forces ; each commanding officer man- 
aged his regiment according to his own pleasure. In a field- 
day, two or three battalions could not act in concert, without 
mudi previous consultation ; in action, they got on as chance 
directed. The officers, too, were' acquainted both with their sol- 
diers and with their duty, in a degree far inferior to what is now 
exacted from them. Our system of purchasing commissions, 
which is necessary to connect the army with the country, and 
the property of the country, was at that time so much abused, 
that a mere beardless boy might be forced at once through the 
subordinate and subaltern steps into a company or a majority, 
without having been a month in the army. In short, all those 
gigantic abuses were still subsisting, which the illustrious prince 
whom we have named eradicated from the British army, by re- 
gulations, for which his country can never be sufficiently grate- 
nil, and without which they could never have performed the dis- 
tinguished part finally destined to them in the terrible drama, 
which was about to open under less successful auspices. 

There hung also, like a cloud, upon the military fame of Eng- 
land, the unfortunate issue of ^e American straggle ; in whidi 
the advantages obtained by regulars, against less disciplined 
forces, had been trifled with in the commencement, until the 
genius of Washington, and the increasing spirit and numbers of 
^e continental armies, completely over-balanced, and almost 
annihilated, that original preponderance. 

Yet the British soldiery &d not disgrace their high national 
character, nor show themselves unwordiy of fighting under the 
eye of the son of their monarch ; and when they joined the Ana- 
trian army, under the Prince of Saxe-Cobouiv, gave many de- 
monstrations both of valour and discipline. The storming the 
fortified camp of the French at Famars— the battle of LinceUes— 
the part they bore in the sieges of Valendomes and Cond^, both 
of which surrendered successively to the allied forces, upheld 
the reputation of their country, and amounted, indeed, to what, in 
former wars, would have been the fruits of a very successful 
campaign.^ But Europe was now arrived at a time when war 
was no longer to be carried on according to the old usage, by 
the agency of standing armies of moderate numbers; when a 
battle lost and won, or a siege raised or successful, was thought 
sufficient for the active exertions of the year, and the troops on 
either side were drawn off into winter quarters, while diplomacy 
took up the contest which tactics had suspended. All this was 
to be laid aside ; and instead of this drowsy state of hostility, 
nations were to contend with each other like individuals in mor- 
tal conflict, bringing not merely the hands, but every limb of the 

1 Jomini, torn. iiL, pp. 163-181 ; Toulongeon, torn, iv., pp. 6-43. 
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body into violent and furious straggle. The situation of France, 
both in internal and external relations, required the most dread- 
ful efforts which had ever been made by any country ; and the 
exertions which she demanded, were either willingly made by 
the enthusiasm of the inhabitants, or extorted by the energy and 
severity of the revolutionary government We must bestow a 
single glance on the state of the country, ere we proceed to no- 
tice the measures adopted for its defence. 

On the north-eastern frontier of France, considerable advances 
had been made by the Ehiglish and Hanoverian army, in com- 
munication and conjunction with the Austrian force under the 
Prince of Saxe-Cobourg, an excellent officer, but who, belonging 
to the old school of formal and prolonged war, never sufficiently 
considered, that a new description of enemies were opposed to 
him, who were necessarily to be combated in a different manner 
from those whom his youth had encountered, and who, unen- 
terprising himself, does not appear either to have calculated upon, 
or prepiu«d to counteract, strokes of audacity and activity on 
the part of the enemy. 

l!he war on the Rhine was furiously maintained by Prussians 
and Austrians united. The French lost the important town of 
Mentz, were driven out of other places, and experienced many 
reverses, although Gustme,^ Moreau, Houchard,* Beauhamais,^ 
and other general officers of high merit, had alr^y given lustre 
to the arms of the Republic. The loss of the strong lines of 
Weissenburgh, which were carried by General Wurmser, a dis- 
tinguished Austrian officer, completed the shade of disadvantage 
which here hung on the Republican banners.^ 

In Piedmont, the French were also unsuccessful, though the 
scale was less grand and imposing. The republican general 
Brunet^ was unfortunate, and he was forced from his camp at 
Belvidere ; while, on the side of Savoy, the King of Sardinia 
also obtained several temporary advantages. 

On the Pyrenees, the Republican armies had been equally 
unsuccessful. A Spanish army, conducted with more spirit than 
had been hitely the case with die troops of that once proud mo- 
narchy, had defeated the republican general Servan, and crossed 
the Bidassoa. On the eastern extremity of these celebrated 
mountains, the Spaniards had taken the towns of Port Vendre 
and Ollioulles.® 

1 On the Ion of Mente, the Conrention ordered Cagtine to Paris to answer 
for his conduct, and delirered him oyer to the rerolntionary tribunal, bj whom, 
in August, 1793. he was condemned and executed. 

8 Accused of not having followed up the advantages at Hondscoote, bj 
an immediate attack upon the British force. Houchard was brought before 
tike revolutionary tribunal, condemned, and executed, 17th Nov., 1793. 

8 Alexander, Viscount de Beauhamais, first husband of Josephine. De- 
nounced as an aristocrat by his own troops, he was, in July, 1794, dragged be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal, which instantly condemned him to deau. 

4 Toulongeon, torn, iv., p. 14S ; Jomini, tom. iv., pp. 88-105. 

6 Condemned to death, Nov. 6, 1793^ by the revolutionary tribunal. 

e Jomini, tom. iv., p. 273. 
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Assailed on so many sides, and by so many enemies, all of 
whom, excepting the Sardinians, had more or less made impres- 
sion upon the frontiers of the Republic, it might seem, that the 
only salvation which remained for France, must have been 
sought for in the unanimity of her inhabitants. But so hr was 
the nation from possessing this first of requisites for a success- 
ful opposition to the overpowering coalition which assailed her, 
that a dreadful civil war was already waged in the western pro- 
vinces of France, which threatened, from its importance and 
the success of the insurgents, to undo in a. great measure the 
work of the Eevolution ; while similar discords breaking out on 
different points in the south, menaced conclusions no less for- 
midable. 

It does not belong to us to trace the interesting features of the 
war in La Vend^ with a minute pencil, but mey mingle too 
much with the history of the period to be altogether omitted. 

We have elsewhere said, that, speaking of La Vend^ as a 
district, it was there alone, through the whole kingdom of France, 
that the peasants and the nobles, in other words, the proprietors 
and cultivators of the soil, remained in terms of dose and inti- 
mate connexion and friendship, which made them feel the same 
undivided interest in the great changes created by the Revolu- 
tion. The situation of La Vend^, its soil and character, as well 
as the manners of the people, had contributed to an arrangement 
of interests and habits of thinking, which rendered the union be- 
twixt these two classes indissoluble. 

La Vendue is a wooded and pastoral country, not indeed 
mountainous, but abounding in inequalities of ground, crossed 
by brooks, and intersected by a variety of canals and ditches, 
made for drainage, but which become, with the numerous and 
intricate thickets, posts of great strength in the time of war. 
The enclosures seemed to be won, as it were, out of the wood- 
land ; and the paths which traversed the country were so intri- 
cate and perplexed, as to render it inaccessible to strangers, 
and not easily travelled through by the natives themselves. 
There were almost no roads practicable for ordinary carriages 
during the rainy season ; and the rainy season in La Vendde is 
a long one. The ladies of rank, when they visited, went in car- 
riages drawn by bullocks ; the gentlemen, as well as the peasants, 
travelled chiefly on foot ; and by assistance of the long leaping- 
poles, which they carried for that purpose, surmounted the ditches 
and other obstacles which other travellers found impassable. 

The whole tract of country is about one hundred and fifty miles 
square, and lies at the mouth and on the southern bank of the 
Loire. The internal part is called Le Bocage (the Thicket,) be- 
cause partaking in a peculiar degree of the wooded and intricate 
character which belongs to the whole country. That portion of 
La Vendue which lies close to the Loire, and nearer its mouth, is 
called Le Louroux. The neighbouring districts partook in the 
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insDiTection; but the strengUi and character which it assumed 
was derived chiefly from La Vend^. 

The miion betwixt the noblesse of La Vendue and their pea- 
sants, was of the most intimate character. Their chief exporta- 
tions from the district consisted in the immense herds of cattle 
which they reared in tiieir fertile meadows, and which supplied 
the consumption of the metropolis. These herds, as well afi the 
land on which they were raised, were in general the property of 
the seigneur; but the &rmer possessed a joint interest in the 
latter. He managed the stock, and disposed of it at market, and 
there was an equitable adjustment of their interests in disposing 
of the produce. 

Their amusements were also in common. The chase of wolves, 
not only for the sake of sport, but to dear the woods of those 
ravenous animals, was pursued as of yore by the seigneur at the 
head of his followers and vassals. Upon tifie evenings of Sun- 
days and holydays, the young people of each village and mitairie 
repaired to the court-yard of the chateau, as the natural and 
proper scene for their evening amusement, and the family of 
the baron often took part in the pastime. 

In a word, the two divisions of society depended mutually on 
each other, and were strongly knit together by ties, which, in 
other districts of France, existed only in particular instances. 
The Vend^an peasant was the faithful and attached, though 
humble friend of his lord ; he was his partner in bad and good 
fortune ; submitted to his decision the disputes which might oc- 
cur betwixt him and his neighbours ; and had recourse to his 
protection if he sustained wrong, or was threatened with injus- 
tice from any one. 

This system of simple and patriarchal manners could not have 
long subsisted under any great inequality of fortune. Accord- 
ingly* we find that the wealthiest of the Vend^an nobility did 
not hold estates worth more than twelve or fifteen hundred 
a-year, while the lowest might be three or four hundred. They 
were not accordingly much tempted by exuberance of wealth to 
seek to display magnificence ; and such as went to court, and con- 
formed to the fa^ions of the capital, were accustomed to Uy 
them aside in all haste when they returned to the Bocage, and 
to reassume the simple manners of their ancestors. 

All the incentives to discord which abounded elsewhere 
through France, were wanting in this wild and wooded region, 
where the peasant was the noble's affectionate partner and friend, 
the noble tiie natural judge and protector of the peasant. The 
people had retained the feelings of the ancient French in favour 
of royalty ; they listened with dissatisfaction and disgust to the 
accounts of the Revolution as it proceeded; and feeling them- 
selves none of the evils in which it originated, its whole tendency 
became the object of their alarm and suspicion. The neighbour- 
ing districts, and Bretagne in particular, were agitated by simi- 
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lar commotioiis ; for althougli the revolutionary prindples pre- 
dominated in the towns of the west, they were not relished by 
the country people any more than by the nobles. Great agitation 
had for some time taken place through the provinces of Bretagne, 
Anjou, Maine, and Poitou, to which the strength of the insur- 
rection in La Vendue gave impulse. It was not, however, a poli- 
tical impulse which induced the Yend^ins to take the field. The 
influence of religion, seconded by that of natural affection, was 
the immediate stimidating motive. 

In a country so simple and virtuous in its manners as we 
have described La Vendue, religious devotion must necessarily 
be a general attribute of the inhabitants, who, conscious of loving 
their neighbours as themselves, are equally desirous, to the ex- 
tent of their strength and capacity, to love and honour the Great 
Being who created all. The Vend^ans were therefore very re- 
gular in the performance of their prescribed religious duties ; and 
tiieir parish priest, or cur^, held an honoured and influential rank 
in their little society, was the attendant of the sick-bed of the 
peasant, as well for rendering medical as religious aid ; his coun- 
sellor in his family affairs, and often the arbiter of disputes not 
of sufficient importance to be carried before the seigneur. The 
priests were themselves generally natives of the country, more 
distinguished for the primitive duty with which they discharged 
their office, than for talents and learning. The cur^ took frequent 
share in the large hunting parties, which he announced from the 
pulpit, and after having said mass, attended in person with the 
fowling-piece on his shoulder. This active and simple manner of 
life rendered the priests predisposed to encounter the fatigues of 
war. They accompanied the bands of Vend^ans with the crucifix 
displayed, and promised, in the name of the Deity, victory to the 
survivors, and honour to those who fell in the patriotic combat. 
But Madame La Roche-Jacquelein repels, as a calumny, their 
bearing arms, except for the purpose of self-defence.' 

Almost all these parish priests were driven from their cures by 
the absurd and persecuting fanaticism of that decree of the As- 
sembly, which, while its promoters railed against illiberality, and 
intolerance, deprived of their office and of their livelihood, soon 
after of liberty and life, those churchmen who would not renounce 
the doctrines in which they had been educated, and which they 
had sworn to maintain.* Li La Vendue, as elsewhere, where the 
curates resisted this unjust and impolitic injunction of the legis- 
lature^ persecution followed on the part of the government, and 
was met in its turn by violence on that of the people. 

The peasants maintained in secret their ancient pastors, and 
attended their ministry in woods and deserts ; while the intruders, 

1 La Rocbe^acqneleih, p. 35 ; Gnerres des Vend^ana et dei Chonani torn, 
i., p. 31. 

a See (mU, p. lia 
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who were settled in the livings of the recusants, dared hardly 
appear in the churches without the protection of the national 
guards. 

So early as 1791, when Dumouriez commanded the forces at 
Nantes, and the districts adjacent, the flame of dissension had 
begun to kindle. That general's sagacity induced him to do his 
best to appease the quarrel by moderating betwixt the parties. 
His military eye detected in the inhabitants and their country an 
alarming scene for dvil war. He received the slightest conces- 
sions on the part of the parish priests as satisfactory, and ap- 
pears to have quieted the disturbances of the country, at least for 
a time.^ 

But in 1793, the same cause of discontent, added to others, hur- 
ried the inhabitants of La Vend^ into a general insurrection of 
the most formidable description. The events of the 10th of 
August, 1792, had driven from Paris a great proportion of the 
Royalist nobility, who had nuiny of them carried their discon- 
tents and their counter-revolutionary projects into a country pre- 
pared to receive and adopt them. 

Then followed the Conventional decree, which supported their 
declaration of war by a compulsory levy of three hundred thou- 
sand men throughout France. This measure was felt as severe 
by even those departments in which the revolutionary principles 
were most predominant, but was regarded as altogether intoler- 
able by the Vend^ans, averse alike to the republican cause and 
principles. They resisted its exaction by main force, delivered 
the conscripts in many instances, defeated the national guards in 
others, and finding that they had incurred the vengeance of a 
sanguinary government, resolved by force to maintain the resist- 
ance which in force had begun. Thus originated that cele- 
brated war, which raged so long in the very bosom of France, 
and threatened the stability of her government, even while the 
Republic was achieving the most briUiant victories over her 
foreign enemies.^ 

It is remote from our purpose to trace the history of these 
hostilities ; but a sketch of their nature and character is essential 
to a general view of the Revolution, and the events connected 
with it. 

The insurgents, though engaged m the same cause, and fre- 
quentiy co-operating, were (Uvided into different bodies, under 
leaders independent of each other. Those of the right bank of 
the Loire were chiefly under the orders of the celebrated La 
Charette, who, descended from a family distinguished as com- 
manders of privateers, and himself a naval ofiicer, had taken on 
him this dangerous command. An early wandering disposition, 
not unusual among youth of eager and ambitious character, had 

1 Dumouriez, vol. ii., p. 144. 

s Gnerres des Vend^ns, torn. L, p. 65 ; La Boche-Jacquelien, p. 3& 
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made him acquainted with the inmost recesses of the woods, 
and his native genius had induced him to anticipate the military 
advantages which they afforded.^ In his case, as in many others, 
either the sagacity of these uninstructed peasants led them to 
choose for command men whose talents best fitted them to enjoy 
it, or perhaps the perils which environed such authority prevented 
its being aspired to, save by those whom a mixture of resolution 
and prudence led to feel themselves capable of maintaining their 
character when invested with it. It was remarkable also, that 
in choosing their leaders, the insurgents made no distinction be- 
tween the noblesse and the inferior ranks. Names renowned 
in ancient history — Talmont, D'Autichamp, L'Escure, and La 
Roche-Jacquelein,were joined in equal conunand with die game- 
keeper Stoflet ; Cathelineau, an itinerant wool-merchant ; La 
Charette, a roturier of slight pretensions ; and others of the 
lowest order, whom the time and the pubHc voice called into com- 
mand, but who, nevertheless, do not seem, in general, to have 
considered their official command as altering the natural distinc- 
tion of their rank in society.* In their success, they formed 
a general council of officers, priests, and others, who held their 
meetings at Chatillon, and directed the militaiy movements of 
the different bodies ; assembled them at pleasure on particular 
points, and for particular objects of service ; and dispersed them 
to their homes when these were accomplished. 

With an organization so simple, the Yend^an insurgents, in 
about two months, possessed themselves of several towns and an 
extensive tract of country ; and though repeatedly attacked by 
regular forces, .commanded by experienced geneials, they were 
far more frequently victors than vanquished, and inflicted more 
loss on the Republicans by gaining a single battle, than they them- 
selves sustained in repeated defeats. 

Yet at first their arms were of the most simple and imperfect 
kind. Fowling-pieces, and fusees of every cahbre, they possessed 
from their habits as huntsmen and fowlers ; for dose encounter 
they had only scythes, axes, clubs, and such weapons as anger 
places most readily in the hands of the peasant. Their victories, 
latterly, supplied diem with arms in abundance, and they manu- 
fiustured gunpowder for their own use in great quantity. 

Their tactics were peculiar to themselves, but of a kind so well 
suited to their country and their habits, that it seems impossi- 
ble to devise a better and more formidable system. The Ven- 
d^an took the field with the greatest simplicity of military equip- 
ment. His scri^ served as a cartridge box, his uniform was the 

» Thiers, torn, iv,, p. 175. 

s Madame La Roche Jacauelein mentions an mterestii^ anecdote of a young 
plebeian, a distingaished officer, whose habits of respect would scarce permit 
bim to sit down in her presence. This cannot be termed servility. It is the 
noble pride of a generons mind, faithful to its original impressions^ and dis- 
claiming the merits which others are ready to hei^ on it.— S. 
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country short jacket and pantaloons, which he wore at his ordi- 
nary labour ; a cloth knapsack contained bread and some neces- 
saries, and thus he was ready for service. They were accustomed 
to move with great secrecy and silence amongst the thickets and 
enclosures by which their country is intersected, and were thus 
enabled to choose at pleasure the most fitvourable points of attack 
or defence. Their army, unlike any other in the world, was not 
divided into companies, or regiments, but followed in bands, and 
at their pleasure, the chiefs to whom they were most attached. 
Instead of drums or military music, they used, like the ancient 
Swiss and Scottish soldiers, the horns of cattle for giving signals 
to their troops. Their officers wore, for distinction, a sort of 
chequered red handkerchief, knotted round their head, with others 
of the same colour tied round their waist, by way of sash, in 
which they stuck their pistols.^ 

The attack of the Yend^ans was that of sharpshooters. They 
dispersed themselves so as to surround their adversaries with a 
semicircular fire, maintained by a body of formidable marksmen, 
accustomed to take aim with fiEital precision, and whose skill was 
the more dreadful, because, being habituated to take advantage 
of every tree, bush, or point of shelter, thoto who were dealing 
destruction amongst others, were themselves comparatively free 
from risk. This manoeuvre was termed 8*egaler; and the execu- 
tion of it resembling the Indian bush-fighting, was, like the attack 
of the red warriors, accompanied by whoops and shouts, which 
seemed, &om the extended space through which they resounded, 
to multiply the number of the assailants. 

When the Republicans, galled in this manner, pressed forward 
to a close attack, they found no enemy on which to wreak their 
vengeance ; for tiie loose array of the Venddans gave immediate 
passage to the head of the charging column, while its flanks, as 
it advanced, were still more exposed than before to the murder- 
ous fire of their invisible enemies. In this manner they were 
sometimes led on from point to point, until the regulars, meeting 
with a barricade, or an ahontis, or a strong position in front, or 
becoming perhaps involved in a defile, the Vend^ans exchanged 
their fatal musketry for a close and furious onset, throwing them- 
selves with the most devoted courage among the enemy's ranks, 
and slaughtering them in great numbers. If, on the otiier hand, 
the insurgents were compelled to give way, a pursuit was almost 
as dangerous to the Republicans as an engagement. The Yen- 
d^an, when hard pressed, threw away his clogs, or wooden shoes, 

1 The adaption of this wild costume, which procured them the name of hri- 
garuU, from its fantastic singularity, originated m the whim of Henri La Boche- 
Jacquelein, who first used the attire. But as this peculiarity, joined to the 
venturous exposure Qf his person, occasioned a general cry among the Repub- 
licans, of " Aim at the red handkerchief," other ofBcers assumed the faainion 
to diminish the danger of the chief whom they valued lo highly, until at length 
it became a kind or nmibrm.— 8, 
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of which he could make himself a new pair at the next resting^ 
place, sprang over a fence or canal, loaded his fdsee as he ran, 
and discharged it at the pursuer with a fatal aim, whenever he 
found opportunity of pausing for that purpose. 

This species of combat, which the ground rendered so advan- 
tageous to the Vend^ans, was equally so in case of victory or 
defeat If the Republicans were vanquished, their army was 
nearly destroyed ; for the preservation of order became impos- 
sible, and without order their extermination was inevitable, while 
baggage, ammunition, carriages, guns, and all the material part, 
as it is called, of the defeated army, fell into possession of the 
conqueror& On the other hand, if the Vend^ans sustained a 
loss, the victors found nothing on the field but the bodies of the 
slain, and the sabots, or wooden shoes of the fugitives. The few 
prisoners whom they made had generally thrown away or con- 
cealed their arms, and their army having no baggage or carriages 
of any kind, could of course lose none. Pursuit was very apt to 
convert an advantage into a defeat ; for the cavalry could not 
act, and the infantry, dispersed in the chase, became frequent 
victims to those whom they pursued. 

In the field, the Venddans were courageous to rashness. They 
hesitated not to attack and carry artillery with no other weapons 
than their staves ; and most of their worst losses proceeded from 
their attacking fortified towns and positions with the purpose of 
carrying them by main force. After conquest they were in 
general humane and merciful : but this depended on &e charac- 
ter of their chiefs. At Machecoul, the insurgents conducted 
themselves with great ferocity in the very beginning of the civil 
war ; and towards the end of it, mutual and reciprocal injuries 
had so exasperated the parties against each other, that quarter 
was neither given nor taken on either side. Yet until provoked 
by the extreme cruelties of the Revolutionary party, and unless 
when conducted by some peculiarly ferocious chief, the character 
of the Yend^ns united clemency with courage. They gave quar- 
ter readily to the vanquished, but having no means of retaining 
prisoners, they usually shaved their heads before they set them 
at liberty, that they might be distinguished if found again in 
arms, contrary to their parole. A no less striking feature, was 
the severity of a discipline respecting property, which was taught 
them only by their moral sense. No temptation could excite 
them to pillage ; and Madame La Roche-Jacquelein has preserved 
the following singular instance of their simple honesty : — After 
the peasants had taken the town of Bressuire by storm, she over- 
heard two or three of them complain of the want of tobacco, to the 
use of which they were addicted, like the natives of moist coun- 
tries in generaL ^ What," said the lady, ^ is there no tobacco 
in the shops ? " — " Tobacco enough," answered the simple-hearted 
and honest peasants, who had not learned to make steel supply 
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the want of gold,—" tobacco enough ; but we have no money to 
pay for it." * 

Amidst these primitive warriors were mingled many gentle- 
men of the first families in France, who. Royalists from prin- 
ciple, had fled to La Vendue rather tlian submit to the dominion 
of the Convention, or the Convention's yet more cruel masters. 
There were found many men, the anecdotes told of whom remind 
us continually of the age of Henri Quatre, and the heroes of chi- 
valry. In these ranks, and almost on a level with the valiant 
peasants of which they were composed, fought the calm, steady, 
and magnanimous L'Escure, — D'Elbde, a man of the most dis- 
tinguished military reputation, — Bonchamp, the gallant and the 
able officer, who, like the Constable Montmorency, with all his 
talent, was persecuted by fortune, — ^the chivalrous Henry La 
Roche-Jacquelein, whose call upon his soldiers was — '^ If I fly, 
slay me — ^if I advance, follow me — ^if I fall, avenge me ;" with 
other names distinguished ^ in the roll of fame, and not the less 
80, that they have been recorded by the pen of affection. 

The object of the insurrection was announced in the title of The 
Royal and Catholic Army, assumed by the Yend^ans. In their 
moments of highest hope their wishes were singularly modest. 
Had they gained Paris, and replaced the royal authority in 
France, they meditated the following simple boons : — 1. They 
had resolved to petition, that the name of La Vendue be given 
to the Socage and its dependencies, which should be united un- 
der a separate administration, instead of forming, as at present, 
a part of three distinct provinces. 2. That the restored monarch 
would honour the Bocage with a visit. 3. That in remembrance 
of the loyal services of the country, a white flag should be dis- 
played from each steeple, and the King should add a cohort of 
Vend^ans to his body-guard. 4. That former useful projects of 
improving the navigation of the Loire and its canals, should be 
perfected by the government. So little of selfish hope or ambi- 
tion was connected with the public spirit of these patriarchal 
warriors. 

The war of La Vendue was waged with various fate for nearly 
two years> during which the insurgents, or brigands as they were 
termed, gained by far the greater number of advantages, though 
with means infinitely inferior to those of the government, which 
detached against them one general after another, at the head of 

1 La Boche-Jacqnelein, p. 90. 

9 The Memoirs of Madame Bonchamp, and still more those of Madame La 
Bocbe-Jacquelein, are remarkable for the virtues of the heart, as well as the 
talents which are displayed by their authors. Without aftectation, without 
Tanity, without violence or impotent repining, these ladies have described the 
sanguinary and irregular warfare, in which they and those who were dearest to 
them were engaged tor so long and stormy a penod ; and we arise from the per- 
usal sadder and wiser, by having learned what the brave can dar^, and what 
the gentle can endure with patience.— S. 

VOL. I. T 
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nnmeroos armies, with equally indifiRareiit saceess. Most of the 
Republicans intrusted with this fatal command suffered by the 
guillotine, for not haring done that which circumstances ren- 
dered impossible. 

Upwards of two hundred battles and skirmishes were fought in 
this deyoted country. The revolutionary fever was in its access ; 
tiie shedding of blood seemed to have become positive pleasure 
to the perpetrators of slaughter, and was varied by each inven- 
tion which cruelty could invent to give it new zest The habita- 
tions of the Vend^ans were destroyed, their families subjected to 
violation and massacre, their cattle houghed and slaughtered, 
and l^eir crops burnt and wasted. One Republican column as- 
sumed and merited the name of the Infernal, by the horrid atro- 
cities which they committed. At Pillau, they roasted the women 
and children in a heated oven. Many similar horrors could be 
added, did not the heart and hand recoil from the ta^. With- 
out quoting any more special instances of horror, we use the 
words of a Republican eyewitness, to express the general spec- 
tacle presented by the theatre of civil conflict : — 

^ I did not see a single male being at the towns of Saint Her- 
mand, Chantonnay, or Herbiers. A few women alone had escaped 
the sword. Countiy-seats, cottages, habitations of whichever kmd, 
were burnt. The herds and flocks were wandering in terror 
around their usual places of shelter, now smoking in ruins. I 
was surprised by night, but the wavering and dismal blaze of con- 
flagration afforded light over the connti^. To the bleating of the 
disturbed flocks, and bellowing of the terrified cattle, was joined 
the deep hoarse notes of carricm crows, and the yells of wild ani- 
miUs coming from the recesses of the woods to prey on the car- 
casses of the slain. At length a distant colunm of fire, widening 
and increasing as I approached, served me as a beacon. It was 
the town of Mortagne in flames. When I arrived there, no liv- 
ing creatures were to be seen, save a few wretched women who 
were striving to save some remnants of their property fix)m the 
general conflagration."^ 

Such is civil war ! and to this pass had its extremities reduced 
the smiling, peaceful, and virtuous country^ which we have de- 
scribed a few pages before ! 

It is no wonder, after such events, that the hearts of the pea- 
sants became hardened in turn, and that they executed feturfiil 
vengeance on those who could not have the face to expect mercy. 
We read, therefore, without surprise, that the Republican Grene- 
ral Haxo^ a man of great military talent, and who had distin- 
guished himself in the Venddian war, shot himself through the 
head, when he saw his army defeated by the insurgents, rather 
than encounter their vengeance. 

1 M^oires d'nn Ancien Adminiatnitenr det Aimte Bepnblieai&Mk— S. 
« Haxo died at Boche-inr-yon, April 26, 1794. 
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During the superiority of the Venddans, it may be asked why 
their efforts, so gigantic in themselves, never extended beyond 
the frontier of their own country ; and why an msurrection^ so 
considerable and so sustained, neither made any great impression 
on the French Ck>nvention, where they were spoken of only as a 
handful of brigands, nor on foreign nations, by whom their exis- 
tence, far less their success, seems hardly to have been known 1 
On the former subject, it is perhaps sufficient to observe, that 
the war of the Vend^ans, and their mode of conducting it, so for- 
midable in their own country, became almost nugatory when ex- 
tended into districts of an open character, and affording high- 
roads and plains, by which cavalry and artillery could act against 
peasants, who formed no close ranks, and carried no bayonets. 
Besides, the Yend^ans remained bound to their ordinary occu- 
pation — they were necessarily children of the soil — ^and their 
army usually dispersed after the battle was over, to look after 
their cattle, cultivate the plot of arable land, and attend to their 
families. The discipline of their array, in which mere good- will 
supplied the place of the usual distinctions of rank, would not 
have been sufficient to keep them united in long and distant 
marches, and they must have found the want of a commissariat, 
a train of baggage, field-pieces, a general staff, and all the other 
accompaniments of a regular army, which, in the difficult coun- 
try of La Vendue, familar to the natives, and unknown to 
strangers, could be so easily dispensed with. In a word, an army 
which, under circumstances of hope and excitation, might one 
day amount to thirty or forty thousand, and on the next be 
diminished to the tenth part of the number, might be excellent 
for fighting battles, but could not be relied on for making con- 
quests, or securing the advantages of victory. 

It is not but that a man of D'Elb^e's knowledge in the art of 
war, who acted as one of their principal leaders, meditated 
higher objects for the Venddans than merely the defence of 
their own province. 

A superb prospect offered itself to them by a meditated at- 
tack on the town of Nantes. Upon the success of this attempt 
turned, perhaps, the fate of the Revolution. This beautiful and 
important commercial city is situated on the right bank of the 
Loire, which is there a fine navigable river, about twenty-seven 
miles from its jmnction with the sea. It is without fortifications 
of any regular description, but had a garrison of perhaps ten 
thousand men, and was covered by such hasty works of defence 
as time had permitted them to erect. The force of the Vend^ians 
by which it was attacked, has been estimated so high as thirty 
or forty thousand men under D'Elb^e, while the phwe was bloc- 
kaded on the left bank by Charette, and an army of Royalists 
equal in number to the actual assailants. Had this important 
place been gained, it would probably have changed the fiace of 
the war. One or more of the French princes might have re- 
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sorted there with each adherents as they had then in arms. 
The Loire was open to sacoours from England, the indecision 
of whose cabinet might have been determined by a success so 
important Bretagne and Normandy, already strongly disposed 
to the royal cause, would have, upon such encouragement, risen 
in mass upon the Republicans ; and as Poitou and Anjou were 
already in possession of the Royal and Catholic Army, they 
might probably have opened a march upon Paris, distracted as 
the capital then was by civil and foreign war.^ 

Accordmgly, [June 18th,] the rockets which were thrown up, 
and the sound of innumerable bugle-horns, intimated to General 
Canclaux, who commanded the town, that he was to repel a gene- 
ral attack of the Yend^ans. Fortunately, for the infant republic, 
he was a man of military skill and high courage, and by \n& 
dexterous use of mich means of defence as the place afforded, 
and particularly by a great superiority of artillery, he was ena- 
bled to baffle the attacks of the Vend^ans, altliough they pene- 
trated, with the utmost courage, into the suburbs, and engaged 
at close quarters the Republican troops. They were compelled 
to retreat after a fierce combat, which lasted from three in the 
morning till four in the afternoon.* 

At different times after the failure of this bold and well-ima- 
gined attempt, opportunities occurred during which the allies, 
and the English government in particular, might have thrown 
important succours into La Vendue. The island of Noirmoutier 
was for some time in possession of the Royalists, when anns and 
money might have been supplied to them to any amount. Auxi- 
liary forces would probably have been of little service, consider- 
ing in what sort of country they were to be engaged, and with 
what species of troops they were to act At least it would have 
required the talents of a Peterborough or a Montrose, in a fo- 
reign commander, to have freed himself sufficiently from the 
trammels of military pedantry, and availed himself of the pecu- 
liar qualities of such troops as the Vend^ans, irresistible after 
their own fashion, but of a character the most opposite possible 
to the ideas of excellence entertained by a mere martinet. 

But it is now well known, there was a division in the British 
Cabinet concerning the mode of carrying on the war. Pitt was 
extremely unwilling to interfere with the internal government of 
France. He desired to see the barrier of Flanders, so foolishly 
thrown open by the Emperor Joseph, again re-established, and 

J See Jomini, torn, vi., p 400. 

s A picture by Vernet, representing the attack on Nantes, estimable as a 
work of art, but extremely curious in an historical point of view, used to be 
in the Luxembourg palace, and is probably now removed to the Louvre. The 
Vend^ans are presented there in all their simplicity of attire, and devoted 
valour ; the priests who attended them displaying their crosses, and encour- 
aging the assault, which is, on the other hand, repelled by the regular steadi- 
ness of the Republican forces.— S.— [This picture is still m the Luxembourg, 
The paintings of living artists are never admitted to the Louvre.^ 
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he hoped from the success of the allied arms, that this might be 
attained, — ^that the French lust for attacking their neighbours 
might be ended — ^their wildness for crusading in the cause of in* 
novation checked, and some political advances to a regular go> 
vemment effected. On the other hand, the enthusiastic, ingeni- 
ous, but somewhat extravagant opinions of Windham, led him 
to espouse those of Burke in their utmost extent ; and he recom- 
mended to England, as to Europe, the replacing the Bourbons, 
with the ancient royal government and constitution, as the 
fundamental principle on wliich the war should be waged. This 
variance of opinion so far divided the British counsels, that, as it 
proved, no sufficient efforts were made, either on the one line of 
conduct or the other. 

Indeed, Madame La Roche- Jacquelein (who, however, we are 
apt to think, has been in some degree misled in her account of 
that matter) says, the only despatches received by the Vend^ans 
from the British Cabinet, indicated a singular ignorance of the 
state of La Vendue, which was certainly near enough to Jersey 
and Guernsey, to have afforded the means of obtaining accurate 
information upon the nature and principles of the Vend^an in^ 
surrection. 

The leaders of The Royal and Catholic Army received their 
first conununication from Britain through a Royalist emissary, 
the Chevalier de Tint^niac, who carried them concealed in the 
wadding of his pistols, addressed to a supposed chief named 
Craston, whose name had scarce been known among them. In 
this document they were required to say for what purpose they 
were in arms, whether in behalf of the old government, or of 
the constitution of 1791, or the principles of the Girondists? 
These were strange questions to be asked of men who had been 
in the field as pure Royalists for more than five months, who 
might have reasonably hoped that the news of their numerous 
and important victories had resounded through all Europe, but 
must at least have expected they should be well known to those 
neighbours of France who were at war with her present govern- 
ment. Assistance was promised, but in a general and indecisive 
way ; nor did the testimony of M. de Tinteniac give his friends 
much assurance that it was seriously proposed. In fact, no sup- 
port ever arrived until after the first pacification of La Vend^. 
The Ul-fated expedition to Quiberon, delayed until the cause of 
royalty was nigh hopeless, was at length undertaken, when its 
only consequence was that of involving in absolute destruction 
a multitude of brave and high-spirited men. But on looking 
back on a game so doubtful, it is easy to criticize the conduct of 
the players; and perhaps no blunder in war or politics is so 
oonunon, as that which arises from missing the proper moment 
of exertion.^ 

1 La Boche-Jacqnelein, p. 69; Lacretelle, torn, z., p. 143. 
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Hie French, although more able to seize the advantageona op- 
portunity than we, (for their government being always in jmo- 
tioe something deictic, is at liberty to act more boldly, secretly, 
and decisively, than that of Enghuad,) are nevertheless charge- 
able with sinular errors. If the English Cabinet missed the <^ 
portunities given by the insurrection of La Vend^, the French 
did not more actively improve those afforded by the Irish rebel- 
lion ; and if we had to regret the too tardy and unhappy expe- 
dition to Quiberon, they in their turn might repent having thrown 
away the troops whom they landed at Castlehaven, after the paci- 
fication of IreUnd, for the sole purpose, it would seem, of sur- 
rendering at Ballinamuck. 

It is yet more wonderful, that a country whose dispositions 
were so loyal, and its local advantages so strong, should not have 
been made by the loyalists in general the centre of those counter- 
revolutionary exertions which were vainly expended on the iron 
eastern frontier, where the fine army of Cond^ wasted their blood 
about paltry frontier redoubts and fortresses. The nobles and 
gentlemen of France, fighting abreast with the gallant peasants 
of La Vendue, inspired with ^e same sentiments of loyiUty with 
themselves, would have been more suitably placed than in the 
mercenary ranks of foreign nations. It ia certain that the late 
King Louis XVIII., and also his present Majesty,^ were desirous 
to have exposed their persons in the war of La Vendue. The 
former wrote to the Duke d'Harcourt — '^ What course remains 
for me but La Vendee ? Who can pUce me there I — England — 
Insist upon that point; and tell the English ministers in my 
name, that I demand from them a crown or a tomb." * If there 
were a serious intention of supporting these unfortunate prince^ 
tlie means of this experiment ought to have been afforded them, 
and that upon no stinted scale. The error of England, through all 
the early part of the war, was an unwillingness to proportion her 
efforts to the importance of the ends she had in view. 

Looking upon the various chances which might have befriended 
the unparalleled exertions of the Vendeans, considering the gene- 
rous, virtuous, and disinterested character of those primitive sol- 
diers, it is with sincere sorrow that we proceed to trace their ex- 
termination by the bloodthirsty ruffians of the Reign of Terror. 
Yet the course of Providence, after the lapse of time, is justified 
even in our weak and undiscemine eyes. We should indeed have 
read with hearts throbbing with ue just feelings of gratified ven- 
geance, that La Charette or La Roche-Jacquelein had successfully 
achieved, at the head of their gallant adherents, the road to 
Paris — ^had broke in upon the committees of public safety and 
public security, like Thalaba the Destroyer' into the Dom-daniel ; 
and with the same dreadful result to the agents of the horrors 

1 King Charles the Tenth, 
s Lacretelle, torn, xi.. p. 145. 
8 S^e Soutbcy's Tbfdaba, b. IS. 
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with which these revolutionary bodies had deluged France. But 
such a reaction, accomplished solely for the purpose of restoring 
the old despotic monarchy, could not have brought peace to 
France or to Europe $ nay, could only have laid a foundation for 
farther and more lasting quarrels. The flame of Uberty had 
been too widely spread in France to be quenched even by such 
a triumph of royalty as we have supposed, however pure the 
principles and high the spirit of the Yend^ans. It was necessary 
that the nation should experience both the extremes of furious 
license and of stem despotism, to fix the hc^)es of the various 
contending parties upon a form of government, in which a 
limited power in the monarch should be united to the enjoyment 
oi all rational freedom in the subject. We return to our sad 
task. 

Notwithstanding the desolating mode in which the Republi- 
cans conducted the war, with the avowed purpose of rendering 
La Vendue uninhabitable, the population seemed to increase in 
courage, and even in mmibers, as their situation became more 
desperate. Renewed armies were sent into the devoted district, 
and successively destroyed in assaults, skirmishes, and ambus- 
cades, where they were not slaughtered in general actions. More 
than a hundred thousand men were employed at one time, in 
their efforts to subjugate this devoted province. But this could 
not last for ever ; and a chance of war upon the frontiers, which 
threatened reverses to the Convention, compensated them by 
furnishing new forces, and of a higher description in point <rf 
character and discipUne, for the subjection of la Vendfe. 

This was the surrender of the town of Mentz to the Prussians. 
By the capitulation, a garrison of near fifteen tiiousand experi- 
enced soldiers, and some officers of considerable name, were de- 
barred from again bearing arms against the allies. These troops 
were employed in La Vendue, where the scale had already be- 
gun to preponderate against the dauntless and persevering in- 
surgents. At the first encounters, the soldiers of Mentz, unac- 
quainted with the Vend^an mode of fighting, sustained loss, and 
were thought lightiy of by the Royalists.^ This opinion of their 
new adversaries was changed, in consequence of a defeat [O^t 
17] near Chollet, more dreadful in its consequences than any 
which the Vend^ans had yet received, and which determined 
their generals to pass the Loire with their whole collected force, 
leave their beloved Socage to the axes and brands of the victors, 
and carry the war into Bretagne, where they expected either to 
be Buppcnrted by a descent of the English, or by a general insur- 
rectiim of the inhabitants.' 

' Ther panned on the word Moj^ence (Mentz,) and udd, the newly arrived 
Bepubhcans were soldien of /ajfenoe (potter* ware,) which eonld not endure 
the fire.— S. 

s Beauchamp, Hist, de la Onerre de la Vend^, torn, ii., p. 99; Jomini, 
* torn, iv., p. 318; La BocherJaoquelein, p. 239; LacreteUe, torn. zL, p. 151. 
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In this military emigration the Royalists were accompanied by 
their aged people, their wives, and their children ; so that their 
melancholy march resembled ib&t of the Cimbrians or Helyetians 
of old, when abandoning their ancient dwellings, ihey wandered 
forth to find new settlements in a more fertile limd. They crossed 
the river near Siunt Florent, and the banks were blackened with 
nearly a hundred thousand pilgrims of both sexes, and of every 
age. The broad river was before them, and behind them their 
burmng cottages and the exterminating sword of the Republicans. 
The means of embarkation were few and precarious ; the affright 
of the females ahnost ungovernable ; and such was the tumult 
and terror of the scene, that, in the words of Madame La Roche- 
Jaequelein, the awe-struck spectators could only compare it to 
the day of judgment.^ Without food, directions, or organization 
of any kind — ^without the show of an army, saving in the firont 
and rear of the column, the centre consisting of their defenceless 
families marching together in a mass — ^these indomitable pea- 
sants defeated a Republican army under the walls of LavaL 

The garrison of Mentz, whose arrival in La Vendue had been 
so fatal to the insurgents, and who had pursued them in a state of 
rout, as they thought, out of their own country, across the Loire, 
were almost exterminated in this most unexpected defeat. An 
unsuccessful attack upon Granville more than counterbalanced 
this advantage, and although the Vend^ans afterwards obtained 
a brilliant victory at Dol, it was the last success of what was 
termed the Great Army of La Vendue, and which well deserved 
that title, on more accounts than in its more ordinary sense. 
They had now lost, by the chances of war, most of their best chiefs ; 
and misfortunes, and the exasperating feelings attending them, 
had introduced disunion, which had been so long a stranger to 
their singular association. Charette was reflected upon as being 
little willing to aid La Roche- Jaequelein ; and Stoflet seems to 
have set up an independent standi. The insurgents were de- 
feated at Mons, where of three Republican generals of name, 
Westermann, Mar^eau, and Kleber^the first disgraced himself by 
savage cruelty, and the other two gained honour by their cle- 
n^ency. Fifteen thousand male and female natives of La Vendue 
perished in the battle and the massacre which ensued.* 

But though La Vendee, after this decisive loss, which included 
some of her best troops and bravest generals, could hardly be said 
to exist. La Charette continued, with indefatigable diligence, and 
undaunted courage, to sustain the insurrection of Lower Poitou 
and Bretagne. He was followed by a division of peasants from 
the Marab, whose activity in marshy grounds gave them similar 
advantages to those possessed by the Vend^ans in their wood- 
lands. He was followed also by the inhabitants of Morbihan, 
called, from their adherence to royalism, the Little La Vendue. 

1 M^oires, p. S40. 

8 Jomhii, torn. It., p. 319; Beanchamp, torn, ii., p. 102. 
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He was the leader, besides, of many of the bands called Chonansy 
a name of doubtful origin given to the insurgents of Bretagne, 
but which their courage has rendered celebrated.^ La Charette 
himself, who, ^vith these and other forces, continued to sustain 
the standard of royalty in Bretagne and Poitou, was one of those 
extraordinary characters, made to shine amidst difficulties and 
dangers. As prudent and cautious' as he was courageous and 
adventurous, he was at the same time so alert and expeditious in 
his motions, that he usually appeared at the time and place 
where his presence was least expected and most formidable. A 
Republican officer, who had just taken possession of a village, 
and was speaking of the Royalist leader as of a person at twenty 
leagues' distance, said publicly, — '^ I should like to see this famous 
Charette." — ^** There he is," said a woman, pointing with her 
finger. In fact^ he was at that moment in the act of charging 
the Republican troops, who were all either shun or made prisoners. 

After the fall of Robespierre, the Convention made offers of 
pacification to La Charette, which were adjusted betwixt the 
Vend&ui chief and General Canclaux,* the heroic defender of 
Nantes. The articles of treaty were subscribed in that place, 
which La Charette entered at the head of his military staff, with 
his long white plume streaming in the wind. He heard with 
coldness shouts of welcome from a city, to which his name had 
been long a terror ; and there was a gloom on his brow as he 
signed his name to the articles agreed upon. He certainly sus- 
pected the faith of those with whom he transacted, and they did 
not by any means confide in his. An armistice was agreed on 
until the Convention should ratify the pacification. But this never 
took place. Mutual complaints and recriminations followed, and 
the soldiers of La Charette and of the Republic began once more 
to make a petty war on each other. 

Meantime, that party in the British Cabinet which declared 
for a descent on France, in name and on behalf of the successor 
to the crown, had obtained the acquiescence of their coUeagues m 
an experiment of this nature ; but unhappily it had been post- 
poned until its success had become impossible. The force, too, 
which composed this experimental operation, was injudiciously 
selected. A certain proportion consisted of emigrants, in whom 
the highest confidence might be with justice reposed ; but about 
two battalions of this invading expedition were vagrant foreigners 
of various descriptions, many or most of them enlisted from 
among the prisoners of war, who readily took any engagement to 
get out of captivity, with the mental resolution of breaking it the 
first opportunity. Besides these imprudences, the purpose and 

1 Some deriTed it from Chat^uanU as if the inmugents, like owls, appeared 
chiefly at night : others traced it to Chauin, the name of two brothers, sons of a 
blacksmith, said to hare been the earliest leaders of the Breton insuraents.— S. 

> Canclanz was born at Paris in 1740. After the revolution of the lath Bru- 
maire. Napoleon gare him the command of the 14tb military diTision, and made 
him a senator. At the restoration he was created a peer. He died in 1817* 
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time of executing a project, which, to be tnicceasfi]], diould have 
been secret and sudden, were generally known in France and 
England before the expedition weighed anchor. 

The event, as is uniyersally known, was most disastrous : The 
mercenaries deserted to the Republicans as soon as they got 
ashore ; and the unfortunate emigrants, who became prisoners in 
great numbers, were condemned and executed without mercy. 
The ammunition and muskets, of which a quantity had been 
landed, fell into the hands of the enemy ; and what was worse, 
England did not, among other Ughter losses, entirely save her 
honour. She was severely censured as giving up her allies to 
destruction, because she had yielded to the wishes which enthu- 
siastic and courageous men had elevated into hope. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more difficult, than to state the just 
extent of support, which can prudently be extended by one nation 
to a civil faction in the bosom of another. Indeed, nothing short 
of success — absolute success — ^will prove the justification oi such 
enterprises in the eyes of some, who will allege, in the event of 
failure, that men have been enticed into penis, in which they 
have not been adequately supported ; or of others, who will con- 
demn such measures as squandering the public resources, in en- 
terprises which ou^t net to have been encouraged at all. But 
in fair judgment, the expedition of Quiberon ought not to be sum- 
marily condemned. It was neither inadequate, nor, excepting as 
to the description of some of the forces employed, ill calculated 
for the service proposed. Had such reinforcements and supplies 
arrived while the Royalists were attacking Nantes or Grenoble, 
or while they yet held the island of Noirmoutier, the good con- 
sequences to the royal cause might have been incalculable. But 
the expedition was ill-timed, and that was in a great measure 
owing to those unfortunate gentlemen engaged, who, impatient of 
inactivity, and sanguine by character, urged the British Mmistry, 
or rather Mr. Windham, to authorise the experiment, without 
fiilly considering more than their own zeal and courage. We can- 
not, however, go so far as to say, that their impatience relieved 
ministers from the responsibility attached to the indifferent in- 
telligence on which they acted. There could be no difficulty in 
getting full information on the state of Bretagne by way of Jersey ; 
and tney ought to have known that there was a strong French 
force collect^ from various garrisons, for the purpose of guard- 
ing against a descent at Quiberon.^ 

1 We can and ought to make great allowances for national feelii^; ; yet it ii 
a little hard to find a well-informed historian, like M. Lacretelle, [torn. xL, p. 
146,] gravely insinuate, that England threw the unfortunate Royalists on the 
coast of Quiberon to escape the niture burden of maintaining them. Her libe- 
rality towards the emigrants, honourable and meritorious to the country, was 
entirely gratuitous. She might have withdrawn when she pleased a bounty 
conferred by her benevolence ; and it is rather too hard to be supposed car 
pable of meditating their murder, merely to save the expense of supportins 
them. The expedition was a blunder; but one in which the UBfortnnate n>- 
ferers contributed to mislead the British Government.— S. 
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After tibJs nnfortimate affair, and some subsequent Tain attempts 
to throw in supplies on the part of the English, La Charette 
still continued in open war. But Hoche, an officer of high repu- 
tation, was now sent into the disturbed districts, with a larger 
army than had yet been employed against them. He was thus 
enabled to form moveable columns, which acted in concert, sup- 
porting each other when unsuccessful, or completing each others 
victory when such was obtained. La Charette, after his band was 
almost entirely destroyed, was himself made prisoner. .Being 
condemned to be shot, he refused to have his eyes covered, and 
died as courageously as he had lived. With him and Stoflet, 
who suffered a similar fate, the war of La Vendue terminated. 

To trace this remarkable civil war, even so slightly as we have 
attempted the task, has carried us beyond the course of our nar- 
rative. It broke out in the beginning of March 1793, and La 
Charette's execution, by which it was closed, took place at Nantes, 
29th March, 1796. The astonishing part of the matter is, that 
so great a conflagration should not have extended itself beyond a 
certain limited district, while within that region it raged with 
such fury, that for a length of time no means of extingmshing it 
could be discovered. 



We now return to the state of France in spring 1793, when 
the Jacobins, who had possessed themselves of the supreme power 
of the Republic, found that they had to contend, not only with 
the allied forces on two frontiers of France, and with the Roy- 
aUsts in the west, but also with more than one of the great com- 
mercial towns, which, with less inclination to the monarchical 
cause, than a general terror of revolutionary measures, prepared 
for resistance, after the proscription of the Girondists upon the 
31st of May. 

Bourdeaux, Marseilles, Toul(m, and Lyons, had declared them- 
selves against the Jacobin supremacy. Rich from commerce and 
their nuuitime situation, and, in the case of Lyons, from their 
command of internal navigation, the wealthy merchants and 
manufacturers of those cities foresaw the total insecurity of pro- 
perty, and in consequence their own ruin, in the system of arbi- 
trary spoliation and murder upon which the government of the 
Jacobins was founded. But property, for which they were soli- 
citous, though, if its natural force is used in time, the most power- 
ful barrier to withstand revolution, becomes, after a certain period 
of delay, its most helpless victim. If the rich are in due season 
liberal of their means, they have the power of enlisting in their 
cause, and as adherents, those among the lower orders, who, if 
they see their superiors dejected and despairing, will be tempted 
to consider them as objects of plunder. But this must be done 
early, or those who might be made the most active defenders of 
property will join with such as are prepared to make a prey of it. 
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We have already seen that Bourdeaux, in which the Brissotines 
or Girondists had ventured to hope for a zeal purely republican, 
at once adverse to royalty and to Jacobin domination, had effec- 
tually disappointed their expectations, and succumbed with little 
struggle under the ferocious victors. 

Marseilles showed at once her good-will and her impotency of 
means. The utmost exertions of £at wealthy city, whose revolu- 
tionary band had contributed so much to the downfall of the 
monarchy in the attack on the Tuileries, were able to equip only 
a small and doubtful army of about three thousand men, who 
were despatched to the relief of Lyons. This inconsiderable 
army threw themselves into Avignon, and were defeated with the 
utmost ease, by the republican general Cartaux,^ despicable as a 
military officer, and whose forces would not have stood a single 
egcUement of the Venddan sharp-shooters. Marseilles received 
the victors, and bowed her head to the subsequent horrors which 
it pleased Cartaux, with two formidable Jacobins, Barras and 
Fr^ron,^ to inflict on that flourishing city. The place underwent 
the usual terrors of Jacobin purification, and was for a time 
affectedly called, " the nameless commune.'' ^ 

Lyons made a more honourable stand. That noble city had 
been subjected for some time to the domination of Chalier, one 
of the most ferocious, and at the same time one of the most extra- 
vagantly absurd, of the Jacobins. He was at the head of a for- 
midable dub, which was worthy of being affiliated with the 
mother society, and ambitious of treading in its footsteps ; and 
he was supported by a garrison of two revolutionary regiments, 
besides a numerous artillery, and a large addition of volunteers, 
amounting in all to about ten thousand men, forming what was 
called a revolutionary army. This Ch&lier was an apostate priest, 
an atheist, and a thorough-paced pupil in the school of terror. He 
had been created Procureur of the Commune, and had imposed 
on the wealthy citizens a tax, which was raised from six to ^irty 
millions of livres. But blood as well as gold was his object. 
The massacre of a few priests and aristocrats confined in the 
fortress of Pierre- Seize, was a pitiful sacrifice ; and Chalier, am- 

1 " This man, originally a painter, had become an adjutant in the Parisian 
corps ; he was afterwards employed in the army ; and, having been successfal 
against the Marseillois, the deputies of the Mountain had, in the same day, 
obtained him the appointments of brigadier-general and general of division. 
He was extremely Ignorant, and had nothing militiuy about him, otherwise be 
was not ill-disposed."— Napoleon, Memoirs, yoL i., p. 19. 

* Stanislaus Fr6ron was son of the well-known victim of Voltaire, and god- 
son of the unfortunate King of Poland. He accompanied the French expedition 
to St. Domingo in 1802, and being appointed sub-prefect at the Cayes, soon sunk 
under the influence of the climate. His portfolio falling into the hands of the 
black government, some of its contents were published by the authority of 
Dessaline, and subjoined to a work entitled " Memoires pour servir k I'HLstoire 
de Hayti." Among them are several amatory epistles from Napoleon's second 
sister Pauline, by which it appears that Fr^ron was the earliest object of her 
choice, but that Napoleon and Josephine would not hear of an alliance with 
the friend of Robespierre, and ready instrument of his atrocities. 

3 Jomini, torn, iv., p. 2U6; Toulongeon, torn, iv., p. 63. 
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bitious of deeds more decisive, caused a general arrest of an hun- 
dred principal citizens, whom he destined as a hetacomb more 
worthy of the demon whom he served. 

This sacrifice was prevented by the courage of the Lyonnois ; 
a courage which, if assumed by the Parisians, might have pre^ 
vented most of the horrors which disgraced the Revolution. The 
meditated slaughter was already annoimced by Chalier to the Ja- 
cobin Club. '< Three hundred heads," he said, ^ are marked for 
slaughter. Let us lose no time in seizing the members of the 
departmental office-bearers, the presidents and secretaries of tlie 
sections, all the local authorities who obstruct our revolutionary 
measures. Let us make one fagot pf the whole, and deliver them 
at once to the guillotine." 

But ere he could execute his threat, terror was awakened into 
the courage of despair. The citizens rose in arms, [May 29,] 
and besieged the Hdtel de Ville, in which Ch&lier, with his revo- 
lutionary troops, made a desperate, and for some time a success- 
ful, yet ultimately a vain defence. But the Lyonnois unhappily 
knew not how to avail themselves of their triumph. They were 
not sufficiently aware of the nature of the vengeance which they 
had provoked, or of the necessity of supporting the bold step which 
they had taken, by measures which precluded a compromise. 
Their resistance to the violence and atrocity of the Jacobins had 
no political character, any more than that offered by the traveller 
against robbers who threaten him with plunder and murder. They 
were not sufiii^iently aware, that, having done so much, they 
must necessarily do more. They ought, by declaring themselves 
Royalists, to have endeavoured to prevsdl on the troops of Savoy, 
if not on the Swiss, who had embraced a species of neutrality, 
(which, after the 10th of August, was dishonourable to their an- 
dient reputation,) to send in all haste soldiery to the assistance of 
a city which had no fortifications or regular troops to defend it ; 
but which possessed, nevertheless, treasures to pay their auxi- 
liaries, and strong hands and able officers to avail themselves of 
the locahties of Qieir situation, which, when well defended, are 
sometimes as formidable as the regular protection erected by 
scientific engineers. 

The people of Lyons vainly endeavoured to establish a revolu- 
tionary character for themselves, upon the system of the Gironde ; 
two of whose proscribed deputies, Biroteau and Chasset, tried to 
draw them over to their unpopular and hopeless cause ; and they 
inconsistently sought protection by affecting a repubUcan zeal, 
even while resisting the decrees, and defeating the troops of the 
Jacobins. There were midoubtedly many of royalist principles 
among the insurgents, and some of their leaders were decidedly 
such ; but these were not numerous or influential enough to esta- 
blish the true principle of open resistance, and the ultimate chance 
of rescue, by a bold proclamation of the King's interest. They 
still appealed to the Convention as their legitimate sovereign, in 
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whose eyes they endeavoiired to vindicate themaelyes, and at the 
same time tried to secure the interest of two Jacobin deputies^ 
who had countenanced every violence attempted by ChMier, that 
they might prevail upon them to represent their conduct favour- 
ably. Of course they had enou^^h of promises to this effect, while 
Messrs. Guathier and Nioche, the deputies in question, remained 
in their power ; promises, donbtless, the more readily given, that 
the Lyonnois, though dedrous to ooncOiate the favour of the Con- 
vention, did not hesitate in proceeding to the punishment of the 
Jacobin Ch&lier. He was condenmed and executed, along with 
one of his principal aasociates, termed Ribard.^ 

To defend these vigorous pqpceedings, the imhappy insurgents 
placed themselves under the interim government of a council, 
who, still desirous to temporize and maintain the revolutionary 
character, termed themselves ^< The Popular and Republican Com- 
mission of Public Safety of the Department of the Rhone and 
Loire ;** a title which, while it excited no popular enthusiasm, and 
attracted no foreign aid, noways soothed, but rather exasperated, 
the resentment of the Convention, now under the absolute domi- 
nation of the Jacobins, by whom every thing short of complete 
fraternization was accounted presumptuous defiance. Those who 
were not with them, it was their poucy to hold as their most de- 
cided enemies. 

The Lyonnois had, indeed, letters of encouragement, and pro- 
mised concurrence, from several departments ; but no effectual 
support was ever directed towards their city, excepting the petty 
reinforcement from Marseilles, which we have seen was inter- 
cepted and dispersed with little trouble by the Jacobin General 
Cartaxix, 

Lyons had expected to become the patroness and focus of an 
Anti-jacobin league, formed by the great commercial towns, 
against Paris and the predominant part of the Convention. She 
found herself isolated and unsupported, and left to oppose her 
own proper forces and means of defence, to an army of sixty 
thousand men, and to the numerous Jacobins contained within 
her own walls. About the end of July, after a lapse of an inter^ 
val of two months, a regular blockade was formed around the 
city, and in the first week of August hostilities took place. The 
besieging army was directed in its military character by General 
Kellerman, who, with other distinguished soldiers, had now begun 
to hold an eminent rank in the Republican armies. But for the 
purpose of executing the vengeance for which they thirsted, the 
Jacobins relied chiefly on the exertions of the deputies they had 
sent along with the commander, and especially of the represen- 
tative Dubois-Cranctf, a man whose sole merit appears to have 
been his frantic Jacobinism. General Pr^cy, formerly an ofiicer 
in the Royal service, undertook the almost hopeless task of de- 

1 Lacretelle, torn, xi., p. 96; Thi«n» torn. it.| p. 161« 
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fence, and by forming redoubts on the most oonunanding sitoa- 
tions around the town, commenced a resistance against the im- 
mensely superior f<»rce of the besiegers, which was honourable if 
it could have been useful. The Lyonnois, at the same time, still 
•ndeayoured to make fair weather with the besieging army, by 
representing themselyes as firm Republicans. They celebrated 
as a public festiyal the anniversary of the 10th of August, while 
Dubois^^anc^, to show the credit he gave them for their repub- 
fican zeal, fixed the same day for commencing his fire on the 
place, and caused the first gun to be discharged by his o\vn con- 
cubine, a female bom in Lyons. Bombs and red-hot bullets were 
next resorted to, against the second city of the French empire ; 
while the besieged sustained the attack with a constancy, and on 
many parts repelled it with a courage, highly honourable to their 
chaimcter. 

But their fate was determined. The deputies announced to the 
Convention their purpose of pouring their instruments of havoc 
on every quarter of the town at once, and when it was on fire in 
several places to attempt a general storm. " The city," they said, 
'^ must surrender, or there shall not remain one stone upon 
another, and this we hope to accomplish in spite of the sugges- 
tions of false compassion. Do not then be surprised when you 
shall hear that Lyons exists no longer." The fixry of the attack 
threatened to make good these promises. 

In the meantime the Piedmontese troops made a show of de- 
scending from their mountains to the succour of the city, and it 
is probable their interference would have given a character of 
royalism to the insurrection. But the incursion of the Piedmontese 
and Sardinians was speedily repelled by the skill of KeUerman, 
and produced no effect in favour of the city of Lyons, except that 
of supporting for a time the courage of its defenders. 

The sufferings of the citizens became intolerable. Several 
quarters of the city were on fire at the same time, immense 
magazines were burnt to the ground, and a loss incurred, during 
two nights' bombardment, which was calculated at two hundred 
millions of livres. A black flag was hoisted by the besieged on 
the Great Hospital, as a sign that the fire of the assailants should 
not be directed on that asylum of hopeless misery. The signal 
seemed only to draw the republican bombs to the spot where they 
could create the most frightful distress, and outrage, in the high- 
est degree, the feelings of humanity. The devastations of famine 
were soon added to Siose of slaughter ; and after two months of 
such horrors had been sustained, it became obvious that farther 
resistance was impossible. 

The military commandant of Lyons, Pr^cy, resolved upon a 
sally, at the head of the active part of the garrison, hoping that, 
by cutting his way through the besiegers, he might save the lives 
of nuiny of those who followed him in the desperate attempt, 
and gain the neutral territory of Switzerland, while the absence 
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of those who had heen actual combatants during the siege, might, 
in some degree, incline the Convention to lenient measures towards 
the more helpless part of the inhabitants. A column of about 
two thousand men made this desperate attempt. But, pursued 
by the Republicans, and attacked on every side by the peasants, 
to whom they had been represented in the most odious colours 
by the Jacobin deputies, and who were stimulated besides by the 
hope of plunder, scarcely fifty of the devoted body reached, with 
their leader, the protecting soil of Switzerland. Lyons reluctantly 
opened her gates after the departure of her best and bravest. 
The rest may be described in the words of Horace,— 

" Barbaras heu cinereB insistet Tictor, et nrbem, 
— ^— dissipabit insoleus." 

The paralytic Couthon, with Collot D'Herbois,^ and other depu- 
ties, were sent to Lyons by the Committee of Public Safety, to 
execute the vengeance which the Jacobins demanded ; while Du- 
bois-Crauc^ was recalled for having put, it was thought, less 
energy in his proceedings than the prosecution of the siege re- 
quired. Collot D'Herbois had a personal motive of a singular 
nature for delighting in the task intrusted to him and his col- 
leagues. In his capacity of a play-actor, he had been hissed 
from the stage at Lyons, and the door to revenge was now open. 
The instructions of this committee enjoined them to take the most 
satisfactory revenge for the death of Ch41ier, and the insurrection 
of Lyons, not merely on the citizens, but on the town itself. The 
principal streets and buildings were to be levelled with the ground, 
and a monument erected where they stood, was to record the 
cause ; — '' Lyons rebelled against the Republic — Lyons is no more" 
Such fragments of the town as might be permitted to remain were 
to bear the name of Commune Affranchie. It will scarcely be be- 
lieved, that a doom like that which might have passed the lips of 
some Eastern despot, in all the frantic madness of arbitrary 
power and utter ignorance, could have been seriously pronounced, 
and as seriously enforced in one of the most civilized nations in 
Europe ; and that in the present enUghtened age, men who pre- 
tended to wisdom and philosophy, should have considered the 
labours of the architect as a proper subject of punishment So it 
was, however ; and to give the demoUtion more effect, the impo- 
tent Couthon was carried from house to house, devoting each to 
ruin, by striking the door with a silver hammer, and pronouncing 
these words — ^^ House of a rebel, I condemn thee in the name of 
the Law." Workmen followed in great multitudes, who executed 
the sentence by pulling the house down to the foundations. This 
wanton demolition continued for six months, and is said to have 
been carried on at an expense equal to that which the superb 

1 Before the arrival of Collot d'Herbois, Fouch^ (afterwards Duke of Otranto^ 
issued a decree, directing that all religious emblems should be destroyed, and 
that the words " Death is an eternal sleep ! " should be placedorer the entrance 
of every burial ground.— See Momteur, Nos. 57, 64. 
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military hospital, the Hotel des Invalides, cost its founder, Louis 
XIV. But republican vengeance did not waste itself exclusively 
upon senseless lime and stone — ^it sought out sentient victims. 

The deserved death of Chilier had been atoned by an apo- 
theosis,' executed after Lyons had surrendered ; but GoUot D'- 
Herbois declared that every drop of tiiat patriotic blood fell as if 
scalding his own heart, and that the murder demanded atone- 
ment. All ordinary process, and every usual mode oi execution, 
was thought too tardy to avenge the death of a Jacobin proconsul. 
The judges of the revolutionary commission were worn out with 
fatigue — the arm of the executioner i was weary — ^the very steel 
of tiie guillotine was blunted. Collot d'Herbois devised a more 
summary mode of slaughter. A nimiber of from two to three 
hundred victims at once were dragged from prison to the Place 
de Brotteaux, one of the largest squares in Lyons, and there sub- 
jected to a fire of grape-shot^ Efficacious as this mode of execu- 
tion may seem, it was neither speedy nor merciful The sufferers 
fell to the ground Hke singed flies, mutilated but not slain, and 
imploring their executioners to despatch them speedily. This was 
done wiui sabres and bayonets, and with such haste and zeal, 
that some of the jailors and assistants were slain along with those 
whom they had assisted in dragging to death ; and the mistake 
was not discerned, until, upon counting the dead bodies, the mili- 
tary murderers found ^em amount to more than the destined 
tale. The bodies of the dead were thrown into the Rhone, to carry 
news of the Republican vengeance, as Collot d'Herbois expressed 
himself, to Toulon, then also in a state of revolt. But the sullen 
stream rejected the office imposed on it, and heaved back the 
dead in heaps upon the banks ; and the Committee of Represen- 
tatives were compelled at length to allow the relics of their cruelty 
to be interred, to prevent the risk of contagion.^ 

The people of the south of France have always been distin- 
guished by the vivacity of their temperament As cruelties beget 
retaliation, it may be as well here mentioned, that upon the fall 
of the Jacobins, iHae people of Lyons forgot not what indeed was 
calculated for eternal remembrance, and took by violence a severe 
and sanguinary vengeance on t^ose who had been aoceasary to 

1 An aas formed a conspicnoas part of the procefldon, having a mitre fastened 
between his ears, and dnwging in the dirt a Bible tied to its tail ; which Bible 
was afterwards burnt, andits ashes scattered to the winds. Feuchd wrote to 
the Convention—" The shade of Cbftlier is satisfied. Yes, we swear that the 
people shall be avenged. Our severe courage shall keep pace with their just 
impatience."— ilfontteur; Montaaillard, torn, iv., pp. 113,138. 

' Fouch^, on the 19th December, wrote to CoUot d'Herbois—" Let us show 
ourselves terrible : tet us annihilate in our wrath, and at one blow, every con- 
spirator, every traitor, that we may not feel the pain, the long torture, of punish- 
ing them as kings would do. We this evening send two hundred and thirteen 
rebels before the thunder of our cannon. Farewell, niv friend! tears of joy 
stream firom my eyes, and overflow my heart— (Signed) Fouchs."— Jfoniteur, 
No. 85. 

3 Guillen de Montldon, M^oires pour servir k I'Hist. de la Ville de Lvon, 
tom. ii., p. 405; Toulongeon, tom. iv., p. 68; Jomini, torn, iv., p. 186; Thiers, 
tom. v., p. 310; Lacretelle, torn, ix., p. 109. 
VOL. I. U 
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the atrocities of Couthon and Collot d'Herbois. They rose on the 
Jacobins after the fall of Robespierre, and put to death several of 
them. 

Toulon, important by its port, its arsenals, and naval-yard, as 
well as by its fortifications both on the sea and land side, had 
partaken deeply in the feelings which pervaded Marseilles, Bour- 
deaux, and Lyons. But the insurgents of Toulon were deter- 
minedly royalist The place had been for some time subjected 
to the administration of a Jacobin club, and had seen the usual 
quantity of murders and excesses with the greater pain, that the 
town contained many naval o£Qcers and omers who had served 
under the King, and retained their affection for the royal cause. 
Their dissatisfaction did not escape the notice of men, to whom 
every sullen look was cause of suspicion, apd the slightest cause 
of suspicion a ground of death. The town being threatened with 
a complete purification after the Jacobin feushion, the inhabitants 
resolved to anticipate the blow. 

At the dead of night the tocsin was sounded by the citizens, 
who dispersed the Jacobin club, seized on the two representatives 
who had governed its proceedings, arrested seven or eight Jaco- 
bins, who had been most active in Uie previous assassinations, and, 
in spite of some opposition, actually executed them. With more 
decision than the inhabitants of Lyons, they proceeded to pro- 
claim Louis XVTI. under the constitution of 1791. Cartaux pre- 
sently marched upon the insurgent city, driving before him the 
Marseillois, whom, as before mentioned, he had defeated upon 
their march towards Lyons. Alarmed at this movement, and 
destitute of a garrison which they could trust, the Toulonnois 
implored the assistance of the English and Spanish admirals. 
Lord Hood and Gravina, who were cruising off their port. It 
was instantly granted, and marines were sent on shore for their 
inmiediate protection, while efforts were made to collect from the 
different allied powers such a supply of troops as could be imme- 
diately thrown into the place. But the event of the siege of 
Toulon brings our general historical sketch into connexion with 
the life of that wonderful person, whose actions we have under- 
taken to record. It was during this siege that the light was first 
distinguished, which, broadening more and more, and blazing 
brighter and brighter, was at length to fill with its lustre the 
whole hemisphere of Europe, and was then to set with a rapidity 
equal to that with which it had arisen. 

Ere, however, we produce this first-rate actor upon the stage, 
we must make the reader still more particularly acquainted with 
the spirit of the scene. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Views of the Britisk Cabinet regarding the French Revolution — 
Extraordinary Situation of Prance — Explanation of the Ano- 
maly which it exhibited — System of Terror — Cotnmittee ofPvUie 
Safety — Of Public Security — David the Painter — Law against 
suspected Persons — Revolutionary Tribunal — Infects of the 
Emigration of the Princes and Ifobles — Causes of the Passive- 
ness of the French People under the Tyranny of the Jocobins — 
Singular Address of toe Committee of Public Safety — General 
Reflections, 

It has been a maxim with great statesmen, that evil gorem- 
ments must end by becoming their own destruction, according to 
the maxim, Res nolunt diu male cutministrari. Pitt himself was 
of opinion, that the fury of the French Revolution would w^ar it- 
self out ; and that it already presented so few of the advantages 
and privileges of social compact, that it seemed as if its political 
elements must either altogether dissolve, or assume a new form 
more similar to that on which all other states and governments 
rest their stability. It was on this account that this great Eng- 
lish statesman dedined assisting, in plain and open terms the 
royal cause, and desired to keep England free from any pledge 
concerning the future state of government in France, aware of 
the danger of mvolving her in any declared and avowed inter- 
ference with the right of a people to choose their own system. 
However anxious to prevent the revolutionary opinions, as well 
as arms, from extending beyond their own frontier, it was thought 
in the British Cabinet, by one large party, that the present frantic 
excess of Republican principles must, of itself, produce a reaction 
in favour of more moderate sentiments. Some steady system for 
the protection of life and property, was, it was said, essential to 
the very existence of society. The French nation must assume 
such, and renounce the prosecution of those revolutionary doc- 
trines, for the sake of their own as well as of other countries. 
The arrangement must, it was thought, take place, from the 
inevitable course of human affairs, which, however they may flue 
tuate, are uniformly determined at length by the interest of the 
parties concerned. 

Such was the principle assumed by many great statesmen, 
whose sagacity was unhappily baffled by the event. In fact, it 
was calculating upon the actions and personal exertions of a rav^ 
ing madman, as if he had been under the regulation of his senses^ 
and acting upon principles of self-regard and self-preservation. 
France continued not only to subsist, but to be victorious, with- 
out a government, unless the revolutionary committees and Ja- 
cobin clubs could be accounted such— for the Convention was 
sunk into a mere engine of that party, and sanctioned whatever 
they proposed; without religion, which, as we shall see^ they 
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formally abolished; without mimidpal laws or rights, except 
that any one of the ruling party might do what mischief he 
would, while ciidzens, less distingmshed for patriotism, were sub- 
jected, for any cause, or no cause, to loss of liberty, property, 
and life itself ; without military discipline, for officers might be 
dragged from their regiments, and generals from their armies, 
on the information of their own soldiers; without revenues of 
state, for the depression of the assignats was extreme ; without 
laws, for there were no ordinary tribunals left to appeal to; 
without colonies, ships, manufactories, or conmierce ; without fine 
arts, any more than those which were useful ; — ^in short, France 
continued to subsist, and to achieve victories, although appa- 
rently forsaken of God, and deprived of all the ordinary re- 
sources of human wisdom. 

The whole system of society, indeed, seemed only to retain 
some appearances of cohesion from mere habit, the same which 
makes trained horses draw up in something like order, even 
without their riders, if the trumpet is sounded. And yet in 
foreign wars, notwithstanding the deplorable state of the inte- 
rior, the Republic was not only occasionally, but permanently 
and triumphantly victorious. She was like the champion in 
Bemi's romance, who was so delicately sliced asunder by one of 
the Paladins, that he went on fighting, and slew other warriors, 
without discovering for a length of time that he was himself 
killed. 

All this extraordinary energy, was, in <Hie word, the effect of 
TERROR. Death — a grave — are sounds which awaken the strong- 
est efforts in those whom they menace. There was never any- 
where, save in France during this melancholy period, so awful a 
comment on the expression of Scripture, " All that a man hath 
will he give for his life." Force, immediate and irresistible 
force, was the only logic used by liie government — ^Death was 
the only appeal from their authority — ^the Guillotine^ the all suf- 
ficing argument, which settled eadi debate betwixt them and 
the governed. 

Was the exchequer low, the Guillotine filled it with the effects 
of the wealthy, who were judged aristocratical, in exact propor- 
tion to the extent of their property. Were these supplies in- 
sufficient, diminished as they were by peculation ere they reached 
the public coffers, the assignats remamed, which might be mul- 
tiplied to any quantity. Did the paper medium of circulation fitU 
in the market to fifty under the hundred, the Ghiillotine was ready 
to punish those who refused to exchange it at par. A few ex- 

i The (Tonveption haTing, bj a decree of the I7th March, 1793, come to the 
determination to substitute decapitation for hanging, this instrument was 
adopted, on the proposition of Dr. Guillotin, an eminent phTsician of Paris ; 
who regretted to the hour of his death, in 1814, that his name should have 
been thus associated with the instrument of so many horrors. He had devised 
it with a view to humanity. 
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amples of saeh jobbers in the public funds made men glad to 
give one hundred franks for state money, which they knew to 
be worth no more than fifty. Was bread awanting, com was to 
be found by the same compendious means, and distnbuted among 
the Parisians, as among the ancient citizens of Rome, at a regu^ 
lated price. The Guillotine was a key to storehouses, bams, and 
granaries. 

Did the army want recruits, the Guillotine was ready to extern 
minate all conscripts who should hesitate to march. On the gene- 
rals of the Republican army, this decBsive argument, which, d 
priori, might have been deemed less applicable, in all its rigour, 
to them than to others, was possessed of the most exclusive au^ 
thority. They were beheaded for want of success, which may 
seem less different from the common course of affikirs;' but 
they were also guillotined when their successes were not im- 
proved to the full expectations of their masters.^ Nay, they 
were guiUotined, when, being too successful, they were suspected 
of having acquired over the soldiers who had conquered under 
tiiem, an interest dangerous to those who had the command of 
this ail-sufficing reason of state. ' Even mere mediocrity, and a 
limited but regular discharge of duty, neither so brilliant as to 
incur jealousy, nor so impc^nt as to draw down censure, was 
no protection.^ There was no rallying point against this univer- 
sal, and very dmple system — of main force. 

The Vendeans, who tried the open and manly mode of gene-> 
rous and direct resistance, were, as we have seen, finally der 
stroyed, leaving a name wUch will live for ages. The commer- 
cial towns, which, upon a scale more modified, also tried their 
strength with the revolutionary torrent, were successively over- 
powered. One can, therefore, be no more surprised that the rest 
of the nation gave way to predominant force, than we are daily 
at seeing a herd of strong and able-bodied cattle driven to the 
shambles before one or two butchers, and as many bull-dogs. 
As the victims approach the slaughter-house, and smell the blood 
of those which have suffered the fate to which they are destined, 
they may be often observed to hesitate, start, roar, and bellow, 
and intimate their dread of the fatal spot, and instinctive desire 
to escape from it ; but the cudgels of their drivers, and the fangs 

1 The fate of Custine illustrateB thi8,~a general who had done much for 
the Republic, and who, when his fortune began to fail him, excused himself 
by saying, " Fortune was a woman, and his hairs were growing grey."— S.— 
He was gidllotined in August, 179a 

< Witness Bouchard, who performed the distinguished service of raising the 
siege of Dunkirk, and who, during his trial, could be hardly made to under- 
stand that he was to suffer for not carrying his victory still farther.— S.— Guil- 
lotined, Nov., 1793. 

8 Several generals of reputation sustained capital punishment, from no other 
reason than the jealousy of the committees of their mfluence with the army.— 

* Luckner, an old German thick-beaded soldier, who was of no partj, and 
scrupulously obeyed the command of whichever was uppermost at Pans, had 
no better fate than others.— 5.— He was guillotined in Nov., 1793. 
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of the mastiffs, seldom fkil to compel them forward, slaveringy 
and snorting, and trembling, to the destiny which awaits them. 

The power of exercising this tremendous authority over a 
terrified nation, was vested in few hands, and rested on a very- 
simple basis. 

The Convention had, after the fall of the Girondists, remained 
an empty show of what it had once some title to call itself, — ^the 
Representative Body of the French Nation. The members be- 
longing to The Plain, who had observed a timid neutrality be- 
twixt The Mountain and the Girondists, if not without talent, 
were without courage to make any opposition to the former when 
triumphant They crouched to their fate, were glad to escape in 
silence, and to yield full passage to the revolutionary torrent. 
They consoled themselves with the usual apology of weak minds 
— ^that they submitted to what they could not prevent ; and their 
adversaries, while despising them, were yet tolerant of their 
presence, and somewhat indulgent to their scruples, because, 
while these timid neutrals remained in their ranks, they fur- 
nished to the eye at least the appearance of a full senate, filled 
the ranks of the representative body as a garment is stuffed. out 
to the required size by buckram, and countenanced by their pas- 
sive acquiescence the measures which they most detested in 
their hearts. It was worth the while of The Mountain to endure 
the imbeciliiy of such associates, and even to permit occasionally 
some diffident opposition on their part, had it only been to pre- 
serve appearances, and afford a show of a free assembly debat- 
ing on Uie affairs of the nation. Thus, although the name of the 
National Convention was generally used, its deputies, carefully 
selected from the Jacobin or ruling party, were every where act- 
ing in their name, with all the authority of Roman proconsuls ; 
while two-thirds of the body sate with submitted necks and pad- 
locked lips, unresisting slaves to the minor proportion, which 
again, under its various fierce leaders, was beginning to wage a 
civil war within its own limited circle. 

But the young reader, to whom this eventful history is a no- 
velty, may ask in what hands was the real power of the govern- 
ment lodged, of which the Convention, considered as a body, 
was thus effectually deprived, though permitted to retain, like the 
apparition in Macbeth, — 

** upon its baby brow the round 
And type oi sovereignty ? " 

France had, indeed, in 1792, accepted, with the usual solem- 
nities, a new constitution, which was stated to rest on the right 
republican basis, and was, of course, alleged to afford the most 
perfect and absolute security for liberty and equality, that the 
nation could desire. But this constitution was entirely superseded 
in practice by the more compendious mode of governing by 
means of a junto, selected out of the Convention itself, without 
observing any farther ceremony, In fact, two small Committees 
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vested with the fiiU authority of the state, exercised the powers 
of a dictatorship ; while the representatives of the people, like 
the senate under the Roman empire, retained the form and sem- 
blance of supreme sway, might keep^eir curule chairs, and enjoy 
the dignity of fasces and Uctors, but had in their possession and 
exercise scarcely the independent powers of an English vestry, 
or quarter-sessions. 

The Committee of Public Safety dictated every measure of the 
Convention, or more frequently acted without deigning to consult 
the legislative body at all. The number of members who exer- 
cised this executive government fluctuated betwixt ten and 
twelve ; and, as they were all chosen Jacobins, and selected as 
men capable of going all the lengths of their party, care was 
taken, by re-elections from time to time, to render the situa- 
tion permanent This body deHberated in secret, and had the 
despotic right of interfering with and controlling every other au- 
thority in the state ; and before its absolute powers, and the uses 
which were made of them, the Council of Ten of the Venetian 
government sunk into a harmless and liberal institution. An- 
other committee, with powers of the same revolutionary nature, 
and in which the members were also renewed from time to time, 
was that of Public Security. It was inferior in importance to 
that of PubUc Safety, but was nevertheless as active within its 
sphere. We regret to record of a man of genius, that David, the 
celebrated painter,^ held a seat in the Committee of Public Se- 
curity. The fine arts, which he studied, had not produced on 
his mind the softening and humanizing effect ascribed to them. 
Frightfully ugly in his exterior, his mind seemed to correspond 
with the harshness of his looks. ^ Let us grind enough of the 
Ked," was the professional phrase of which he made use, when 
sitting down to the bloody work of the day. 

That these revolutionary committees might have in their hands 
a power subject to no legal defence or evasion on the part of the 
accused. Merlin of Douay, a lawyer, it is said, of eminence, 
framed what was termed the law against suspected persons, 
which was worded with so much ingenuity, that not only it 
enveloped every one who, by birth, friendship, habits of life, 
dependencies, or other ties, was linked, however distantly, with 
aristocracy, whether of birth or property, but also all who had, 
in the various changes and phases of the Revolution, taken one 
step too few in the career of the most violent patriotism, or 
had, though it were but for one misguided and doubtful moment, 
held opinions short of the most extravagant Jacobinism. This 
crime of suspicion was of the nature of the cameleon ; it derived 
its peculiar shade or colour from the person to whom it attached 
for the moment. To have been a priest, or even an assertor of 

I Dayid is generally allowed to have posaeswd great merit as a drangfatsman. 
Foreigners do not adooire his composition and coloaiing. so much as nis ooaa> 
trymeu.— S. 
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the rights and doctrines of Christianity, was fatal ; but in some 
instances, an overflow of atheistical blasphemy was equally so. 
To be silent on public affairs, betrayed a culpable indifference ; 
but it incurred darker suspicion to speak of them otherwise than 
in the most violent tone of the ruling party. By a supplementary 
law, this spider's web was so widely extended, that it appeared 
no fly could be found insignificant enough to escape its meshes. 
Its general propositions were of a nature so vague, that it was 
impossible they could ever be made subjects of evidence. Th^e- 
fore they were assumed without proof; and at length,' definition 
of the characteristies of suspicion seems to have been altogether 
dispensed with, and all those were suspected persons whom the 
revolutionary committees and their assistants chose to hold as 
such. 

The operation of this law was terrible. A suspected person, 
besides being thrown into prison, was deprived of all his rights, 
his effects sealed up, his property placed under care of the state, 
and he himself considered as civilly dead. If the unfortunate ob- 
ject of suspicion had the good fortune to be set at liberty, it was 
no security whatever against his being again arrested on the day 
following. There was, indeed, no end to the various shades of 
sophistry which brought almost every kind of person under this 
oppressive law, so ample was its scope, and undefined its objects. 

That the administrators of this law ofsusjacion might not have 
too much trouble in seeking for victims, all householders were 
obliged to publish on the outside of their doors a list of the names 
and description of their inmates. Domestic security, the most 
precious of all rights to a people who know what freedom really 
is, was violated on every occasion, even the slightest, by domi- 
ciliary visits. The number of arrests which took place through 
France, choked the prisons anew which had been so fearfully 
emptied on the 2d and 3d of September, and is said to have 
been only moderately computed at three hundred thousand souls, 
one-third of whom were women. The Jacobins, however, found a 
mode of jail-delivery less summary than by direct massacre ; al- 
though differing so little from it in every other respect, that a 
victim might have had pretty nearly the same chance of a fair 
trial before Maillard and his men of September, as from the 
Revolutionary Tribunal It requires an effort even to write that 
word, from the extremities of guilt and horror which it recalls. 
But it is the lot of humanity to record its own greatest disgraces ; 
and it is a wholesome and humbling lesson to exhibit a just pic- 
ture of those excesses, of which, in its unassisted movements, and 
when agitated by evil and misguided pasfflons, human nature can 
be rendered capable. 

The extraordinary criminal court, better known by the name 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal, was first instituted upon the mo- 
tion of Danton. Its object was to judge of state crimes, plots, and 
attempts against Uberty, or in &vour of royalty, or affecting the 
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rights and liberty of man, or in any -way, more or less, tending to 
counteract the progress of the Revolution. In short, it was 
the business of this court to execute the laws, or inflict the sen- 
tence rather, upon such as had been arrested as suspected per- 
sons ; and they generally saw room to punish in most of the in- 
stances where the arresting fonctionaries had seen ground for 
imprisonment. 

This frightful court consisted of ax judges or public accusers, 
and two assistants. There were twelve jurymen ; but the ap- 
pointment of these was a mere mockery. They were official per- 
sons, who held permanent appointments ; had a salary from the 
state ; and were in no manner liable to the choice or challenge 
of the party tried. Jurors and judges were selected for their 
Republican zeal and steady qualities, and were capable of seeing 
no obstacle either of kw or humanity in the path of their duty. 
This tribunal had the power of deciding without proof, — or cut- 
ting short evidence when in the progress of being adduced, — 
or stopping the defence of the prisoners at pleasure ; privileges 
which tended greatly to shorten the forms of court, and aid the 
despatch of business.^ 

The Revolutionary Tribunal was in a short time so over- 
whelmed with work, that it became necessary to divide it into 
four sections, all armed with similar powers. The quantity of 
blood which it caused to be shed was something unheard of, even 
during the proscriptions of the Roman Empire ; and there were 
involved in its sentences crimes the most different, personages tlie 
most opposed, and opinions the most dissimilar. When Henry 
YIII. roused the fires of Smithfield both against Protestant and 
Papist, burning at the same stake one wretch for denying the 
King's supremacy, and another for disbelieving the divine pre- 
sence in the Eucharist, the association was consistency itself, 
compared to the scenes presented at the Revolutionary tribunal, 
in which Royalist, ConstitutionaliBt, Girondist, Churchman, Theo- 
philanthropist. Noble and Roturier, Prince and Peasant, both 
sexes and all ages, were involved in one general massacre, and 
sent to execution by scores together, and on the same sledge. 

Supporting by their numerous associations the government as 
exercised by the Revolutionary Committees, came the mass of 
Jacobins, who, divided into a thousand clubs, emanating from that 
which haul its meetings at Paris, formed the strength of the party 
to which they gave the name. 

The sole principle of the Jacobinical institations was to excite 
against all persons who had any thing to lose, the passions of 
tiiose who possessed no property, and were, by birth and circum- 
stances, brutally ignorant, and envious of the advantages enjoyed 
by the higher elates. All other governments have made indivi- 
dual property the object of countenance and protection ; but in 

Thieis, torn, ir., p. 6 ; Mignet, torn. L, p. 348. 
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this strangely inverted state of things, it seemed the object of 
constant suspicion and persecution, and exposed the owner to 
perpetual danger. We have elsewhere said that Equality (unless 
in tiie no less intelligible than sacred sense of equal submissioii 
to the law) is a mere chimera, which can no more exist with re- 
spect to property, than in regard to mental qualifications, or per- 
sonal strength, beauty, or stature. Divide the whole property of 
a country equally among its inhabitants, and a week will bring 
back the inequality which you have endeavoured to remove; 
nay, a much shorter space will find the industrious and saving 
richer than the idle and prodigal. But in France, at the period 
under discussion, this equality, in itself so imattainable, had com- 
pletely superseded even the principle of liberty, as a watch-word 
for exciting the people. It was to sin against this leading prin- 
ciple to be possessed of, and more especially to enjoy ostenta- 
tiously, any thing which was wanting to your neighbour. To be 
richer, more accomplished, better bred, or better taught, sub- 
jected you to the law of suspicion, and you were conducted in- 
stantly before a Revolutionary Committee, where you were pro- 
bably convicted of incivism ; not for interfering with the liberty 
and property of others, but for making what use you pleased of 
your own. 

The whole of the terrible mystery is included in two regula- 
tions, communicated by the Jacobin Club of Paris to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. — 1. That when, by the machinations of 
opulent persons, seditions should arise in any district, it should 
be declared in a state of rebellion. — 2. That the Convention shall 
avail themselves of such opportunity to excite the poor to make 
toar on the rick, and to restore order at any price whatever. — 
This was so much understood, that one of the persons tried by 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, when asked what he had to say in 
his defence, answered, — ^ I am wealthy — ^what avails it to me to 
offer any exculpation when such is my offence ? " 

The committees of government distributed large sums of money 
to the Jacobin Club and its affiliated societies, as being neces- 
sary to the propagation of sound political principles. The clubs 
themselves took upon them in every village the exercise of the 
powers of government ; and while they sat swearing, drinking, 
and smoking, examined passports, imprisoned citizens, and en- 
forced to their full extent die benefits of liberty and equality. 
" Death or Fraternity " was usually inscribed over their place of 
assembly ; wliich some one translated, — ^" Become my brother, or 
I will kill thee." 

These clubs were composed of members drawn from the lees 
of the people, that they might not, in their own persons, give an 
example contradicting the equality which it was their, business to 
enforce. They were filled with men without resources or talents, 
but towards whom the confidence of the deceived people was 
directed, from the conviction that, because taken from among 
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themselves, they would have the interest of the lower orders con- 
stantly in view. Their secretaries, however, were generally 
selected with some attention to alertness of capacity ; for on them 
depended the terrible combination which extended from the 
mother society of Jacobins in Paris, down into the most remote 
villages of the most distant provinces, in which the same tyranny 
was maintained by the influence of similar means. Thus ru- 
mours could be either circulated or collected with a speed and 
uniformity, which enabled a whisper from Robespierre to regu- 
late the sentiments of the Jacobins at the most distant part of 
his empire ; for his it unquestionably was, for the space of two 
dreadful years. 

France had been subjected to many evils ere circumstances 
had for a time reduced her to this state of passive obedience to 
a yoke, which, after all, when its strength was £urly tried, proved 
as brittle as it was intolerable. Those who witnessed the trage- 
dies which then occurred, look back upon that period as the deli- 
rimn of a national fever, filled with visions too horrible and 
painful for recollection, and which, being once wiped from the 
mind, we recall with di£Qculty and reluctance, and dwell upom 
with disgust. A long course of events, tending each successively 
to disorganize society more and more, had unhappily prevented a 
brave, generous, and accomplished people from combining to- 
gether in mutual defence. The emigration and forfeiture of the 
nobles and clergy had deprived the country at once of those 
higher classes, that right-hand file, who are bred up to hold their 
lives light if called on to lay them down for religion, or in defence 
of the rights of their country, or the principles of their own hon- 
our or conscience. Whatever may be thought of the wisdom or 
necessity of emigration, its evils were the same. A high-spirited 
and generous race of gentry, accustomed to consider themselves 
as peculiar depositaries of the national honour — ^a learned and 
numerous priesthood, the guardians of religious opinion — ^had 
been removed from their place, and society was so much the 
more weak and more ignorant for the want of them. Whether 
voluntarily abandoning or forcibly driven from the country, the 
expulsion of so large a mass, belonging entirely to the higher 
orders, tended instantly to destroy the balance of society, and to 
throw all power into the hands of the lower class ; who, deceived 
by bad and artful men, abused it to the frightful excess we have 
described. 

We do not mean to say, that the emigrants had carried with 
them beyond the frontiers all the worth and courage of the 
better classes in France, or that there were not, among men 
attached to the cause of hberty, many who would have shed their 
blood to have prevented its abuse. But these had been, unhap- 
pily, during the progress of the Revolution, divided and sub- 
divided among themselves, were split up into a variety of broken 
and demolished parties, which had repeatedly suffered proscrip- 
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tion ; and, what was worse, sustained it from the hand of each 
other. The Ckinstitutionalist could not safely join in league with 
the Royalist, or either with the Girondist ; and thus there existed 
no confidence on which a union could be effected, among mate- 
rials repulsive of each other. There extended, besides, through 
France, fifr and near, that sorrow and sinking of the heart, which 
TOrevails amid great national calamities, where there is little hope. 
The state of oppression was so uniyersal, that no one strove to 
remedy its evils, more than they would have struggled to remedy 
the malaria of an infected country. Those who escaped the dis- 
order contented themselves with their individual safety, withont 
thinking of the general evil, as one which human art could remedy, 
or human courage resist 

Moreover, the Jacobinical rulers had surrounded themselves 
with such a system of espionage and delation, that the attempt 
to organize any resistance to tiieir power, would have been in 
fact, to fall inevitably and fatally under their tyranny. If the 
bold conspirator against this most infernal authority did not be- 
stow his confidence on a false friend or a concealed emissary of 
ihe Jacobin party, he was scarce the safer on that account ; for 
if he breathed foiih in the most friendly ear any thing tending 
to reflect on the free, happy, and humane government under 
which he had the happiness to live, his hearer was bound, equally 
as a hired spy, to carry the purport of the conversation to the 
constituted authorities — ^that is, to the Revolutionary Ck>mmitteeB 
or Republican Commissioners ; and above all, to the Committee 
of PubUc Safety. Silence on public affairs, and acquiescence in 
democratic tyranny, became, therefore, matter of little wonder ; 
for men will be long mute, when to indulge the tongue may en- 
danger the head. And thus, in the kingdom which boasts her^ 
self most civilized in Europe, and with all that ardour for liberty 
which seemed but of late to animate every bosom, the general 
apathy of terror and astonishment, joined to a want of all power 
of combination, palsied every effort at resistance. They who 
make national r^ections on the French for remaining passive 
under circumstances so hopeless, should first reflect, that our dis- 
position to prevent or punish crime, and our supposed readiness 
to resbt oppression, have their foundation in a strong confidence 
in the laws, and in the immediate support which they are sure 
to receive from the numerous classes who have been trained up 
to respect them, as protectors of the rich equally and of the poor. 
But in France, the whole system of the admuustration of jus- 
tice was in the hands of brutal force ; and it is one thing to join 
in the hue and cry against a murderer, seconded by the willing 
aaostance of a whole population — another to venture upon with- 
standing him in his den, he at the head of his banditti, the aasail- 
satt defenceless, excepting in the justice of his cause. 

It has further been a natural subject of wonder, not only that 
tibe richer and better classes^ the avowed objects of Jacobin per- 
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secatioxi, were so passiyely resigned to this frightful tyrtamy, 
but also why the French popuhice, whose general manners are so 
civilized and so kindly, that they are, on ordinary oocasions, the 
gayest and best humoured people in Europe, should have so far 
changed their diaracter as to delight in cruelty, or at least to 
look on, without expressing disgust, at cruelties perpetrated in 
their name. 

But the state of a people in ordinary times and peaceful occu- 
pations, is in every country totally different from the character 
which ihey manifest under strong circumstances of excitation. 
Rousseau says, that no one who sees the ordinary greyhound, the 
most sportive, gentle, and timid perhaps of the canine race, can 
form an idea of the same animal pursuing and strangling its 
screaming and helpless victim. Something of this sort must 
plead the apology of the French people in &e early excesses of 
the Revolution ; and we must remember, that men collected in 
crowds, and influenced with a sense of wrongs, whether real or 
imaginary, are acted upon by the enthusiasm of the moment, and 
are, besides, in a state of such general and undlstingnishing fury, 
that they adopt, by joining in the clamours and general shouts, 
deeds of which they hardly witness the import, and which per- 
haps not one of the assembled multitude out of a thousand would 
countenance, were that import distinctly felt and known. In the 
revolutionary massacres and cruelties, there was always an execu- 
tive power, consisting of a few well-breathed and thorough-paced 
ruffians, whose hands perpetrated the actions, to which the igno- 
rant vulgar only lent their acclamations. 

This q>ecies of assentation became less wonderful when instant 
slaughter, without even the ceremony of inquiry, had been ex- 
changed for some forms, however flimsy and unsubstantial, of 
regular trial, condemnation, and execution. These served for a 
time to satisfy the public mind. The populace saw men dragged 
to the guillotine, convicted of criminal attempts, as they were in- 
formed, against the liberty of the people ; and they shouted as 
at the punishment of their own immediate enemies. 

But as the work of death proceeded daily, the people became 
softened as their passions abated ; and the frequency of such 
sacrifices having removed the odious interest which for a while 
attended them, tiie lower classes, whom Robespierre desired most 
to conciliate, looked on, first with indifference, but afterwards 
with shame and disgust, and at last with the wish to put an end 
to cruelties, which even the most ignorant and prejudiced began 
to regard in their own true, undisguised light. 

Yet the operation of these universal feetings was long delayed. 
To support the Reign of Terror, the revolutionary committees had 
their own guards and executioners, without whom they could not 
have long withstood the general abhorrence of mankind. All 
official situations were scrupulously and religiously filled up by 
individuals chosen from the Sans-Culottes, who had rendered 
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themselves, by their zeal> worthy of that honourable appellation. 
Were they of little note, they were employed in the various capa- 
cities of guards, officers, and jailors, for which the times created 
an unwearied demand. Did tiiey hold places in the Convention, 
they were frequently despatched upon commissions to different 
parts of France, to give new edge to the guillotine, and super- 
intend in person the punishment of conspiracy or rebellion, real 
or supposed. Such commissioners or proconstds, as they w^ere 
frequently termed, being vested with unlimited power, and fresh 
in its exercise, signalized themselves by their cruelty, even more 
than the tyrants whose will they discharged. 

We may quote in illustration, a remarkable passage in an ad- 
dress, by the Commissioners of Public Safety, to the representa- 
tives absent upon commissions, in which there occur some gentle 
remarks on their having extended capital punishment to cases 
where it was not provided by law, although the lustre of their 
services to the Republic far outshone the shade of such occa- 
sional peccadiloes. For their future direction they are thus ex- 
horted. " Let your energy awaken anew as the term of your 
labour approaches. The Convention charges you to complete the 
purification and reorganization of the constituted authorities with 
the least possible delay, and to report the conclusion of these two 
operations before the end of the next month. A simple measure 
may effect the desired purification. Convoke the people in the 
popular societies — Let the pvMic functionaries appear before them 
— Interrogate the people on the su^ect of their conduct, and let their 
judgment dictate yours." ^ Thus the wildest prejudices arising in 
the Jacobin Club, consisting of the lowest, most ignorant, most 
prejudiced, and often most malicious members in society, were 
received as evidence, and the populace declared masters, at their 
own pleasure, of the property, honour, and life of those who had 
held any brief authority over them. 

Where there had occurred any positive rising or resistance, 
the duty of the commissioners was extended by all the powers 
that martial law, in other words, the rule of superior force, could 
confer. We have mentioned the murders committed at Lyons ; 
but even these, though hundreds were swept away by volleys of 
musket-shot, fell short of the horrors perpetrated by Carrier at 
Nantes,* who, in avenging the Republic on the obstinate resist- 

» Moniteur, No. 995, 25th December, 1793— S. 

s Carrier was born at Yolay, near Anrillac, in 1756, and, previons to the 
Revolution, was an attorney. During his mismon to Nantes, not less than 
thirty-two thousand human beings were destroyed hjnopades and fufilkuies, 
and by the horrors of crowded and infected prisons. "Being accused by Merlin 
de Thionville, Caniot, and others, he declared to the Convention, 23d Novem- 
ber, 1794, that by trying him it would ruin itself, and that if all the crimes 
committed in its name were to be punished '* not even the little bell of the pre- 
sident was free from guilt" He was convicted of having had children of thir- 
teen and fourteen years old shot, and of having ordered drownings, and this 
with counter-revolutionary intentions. He ascended the scaffold with firm- 
ness and said, " I die a victim and innocent : I only executed the orders of 
the committees." 
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ance of La Vendue, might have summoned hell to match his 
cruelty, without a demon venturing to answer his challenge. 
Hundreds, men, women, and children, were forced on hoard of 
vessels which were scuttled and sunk in the Loire, and this was 
called Republican Baptism. Men and women were stripped, 
bound together, and IJius thrown into the river, and this was 
called Republican Marriage.^ But we have said enough to show 
that men's blood seems to have been converted into poison, and 
their hearts into stone, by the practices in which they were daily 
engaged. Many.affected even a lust of cruelty, and the instru- 
ment of punishment was talked of with the fondness and gaiety 
with which we speak of a beloved and fondled object. It had its 
pet name of " i^e Little National Window," and others equally 
expressive ; and although saints were not much in fashion, was, 
in some degree canonized by the name of '^ the Holy Mother 
Guillotine."^ That active citizen, the executioner, had also his 
honours, as well as the senseless machine which he directed. 
This official was admitted to the society of some of the more em- 
phatic patriots, and, as we shall afterwards see, shared in their 
civic festivities. It may be questioned whether even Am company 
was not too good for the patrons who thus regaled him. 

There was also an armed force raised among the most thorough- 
paced and hardened satellites of the lower order, termed by pre- 
eminence ** the Revolutionary Army." They were under the 
command of Ronsin, a general every way worthy of such sol- 
diers.^ These troops were produced on all occasions, when it was 
necessary to intimidate the metropolis and the national guard. 
They were at the more immediate disposal of the Commune of 
Paris, and were a ready, though not a great force, which always 
could be produced at a moment's notice, and were generally 
joined by the more active democrats, in the capacity of a Jacobin 
militia. In their own ranks they mustered six thousand men. 

It is worthy of remark, that some of the persons whose agency 
was distinguished during this disgraceful period, and whose hands 
were deeply dyed in the blood so unrelentingly shed, under what- 
ever frenzy of brain, or state of a generally maddening impulse 
they may have acted, nevertheless made amends, in their after 
conduct, for their enormities then committed. This was the case 

1 See Montgaillard, torn, iv., p. 42; Toulougeon, torn. ▼., p. 120; Thiers, torn, 
vi., p. 373; Lacretelle, torn, xii., p. 165; Vie et Crimes de Carrier, par Grac- 
chus Baboeuf ; D^onciation des Crimes de Carrier, par Philippes Tronjolly ; 
Proc6s de Carrier ; Bulletin du Tribunal R^volutionnaire de Nantes. 

2 Lacretelle, torn, xi., p. 309. " In 1793, a bookseller, (a pure Royalist in 
1814,) had this inscription painted over his shop door, ' A Notre Dame de la 
Guillotine.' "— Montoaillari), torn, iv., p. 189. 

^ Ronsin was bom at Soissons in 1752. He figured in th^ early scenes of the 
Revolution, and in 1789, brought out, at one of the minor Paris theatres, a 
tragedy called " La Ligue des Fanatiques et des Tyrans," which, though despi- 
cable m point of style, had a considerable run. Being denounced by Robes- 
pierre, he was guillotined, March 24, 1794. His dramatic pieces have been 
published under the title of " Th^&tre de Bonsin." 
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with Tallien, with Bams, with Foach^, Legendre, and others, 
who, neither good nor Bcmpalons men, were yet, upon many sab- 
sequent occasions, mnch more humane and moderate than could 
have been expected from their early acquaintance with revolu- 
tionarv horrors. They resembled disbanded sfddiers, who, re- 
turned to their native homes, often resume so entirely the habits 
of earlier life, that they seem to have forgotten the wild, and per- 
haps sanguinary chanJcter of their military career. We cannot, 
indeed, pay any of these reformed Jacobins the compliment 
ascribed to Octavius by the Romans, who found a blessing in 
the emperor's benevolent government, which compensated ihe 
injuries inflicted by the triumvir. But it is certain that, had it 
not been for the coura^ of Tallien and Barras in particular, it 
might have been much longer ere the French had been able to 
rid themselves of Robespierre, and that the revolution of 9th 
Thermidor, as they called the memorable day of his fall, was, in 
a great measure, Inrought about by the remorse or jealousy of the 
dictator's old conurades. But, ere we arrive at that more auspi- 
cious point of our story, we have to consider the train of causes 
which led to the downfall of Jacobiniton. 

Periods which display great national failings or vices, are those 
also which bring to light distinguished and redeeming virtues. 
France unfortunately, during tiie years 1793 and 1794, exhibited 
instances of extreme cruelty, in principle and practice, which 
make the human blood curdle. She may also be censured for a 
certain abasement of spbit, for sinking so lone unresistingly un- 
der a yoke so unnatmslly horrible. But she nas to boast that, 
during this fearful period, she can produce as many instances of 
the most high and honourable fidelity, of the most courageous 
and devoted humanity, as honour the annals of any country 
whatever. 

The cruelty of the laws denounced the highest penalties against 
those who relieved proscribed fugitives. These were executed 
with the most merciless rigour. A&dame Boucquey and her hus- 
band were put to death at Bourdeaux for affording shelter to the 
members of the Gironde &ction ; and the interdiction of fire and 
water to outlawed persons, of whatever description, was enforced 
with the heaviest penalty. Yet, not only among the better classes, 
but among the poorest of the poor, were there men of noble 
minds found, who, having but half a morsel to support their own 
family, divided it willingly with some wretched fugitive, though 
death stood ready to reward their charity. 

In some cases, fidelity and devotion aided the suggestions of 
humanity. Among domestic servants, a race whose virtues 
should be the more esteemed, that they are practised sometimes 
in defiance of strong temptation, were found many distinguished 
instances of unshaken fidelity. Indeed, it must be sud, to the 
honour of the French manners, that the master and his servant 
live on a footing of much more kindliness than attends the same 
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relation in other countries, and especially in Britain. Even in the 
most trying situations, there were not many instances of domes- 
tic treason, and many a master owed his life to the attachment 
and fidelity of a menial. The feelings of religion sheltered others. 
The recusant and exiled priests often found among their former 
flock the means of concealment and existence, when it was death 
to administer them. Often this must have flowed from grateful 
recollection of their former religious services^-sometimes from 
unmingled veneration for the Being whose ministers they pr©- 
,fessed themselves.* Nothing short of such heroic exertions, 
which were numerous, (and especially in the class where indivi- 
duals, hard pressed on account of their own wants, are often ren- 
dered callous to the distress of others,) could have prevented 
France, during this horrible period, from becoming a universal 
charnel-house, and her history an unvaried calendar of murder. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Marat, Danton, Robespierre — Marat poniarded — Banton and 
Robespierre become Rvoals — Commune of Paris-^their ^oss Ir- 
rdiaion — (xchel — Goddess of Reason — Marriage reduced to a 
CvbU Contract — Views of Danton — and of Robespierre — Prin- 
cipal Leaders of the Commune arrested — and Nineteen of them 
executed — Danton arrested by the Influence of Robespierre — andy 
along with Camille DesmoulinSy JVestermann, and La Croix, 
taken before the Revolutionary Tribunal, condemned, and exe- 
cuted — Decree issued, on the motion of Robespierre, acknowledge- 
ing a Supreme Being — CecUee Regnault — Gradual Change in 
the Public Mind — Robespierre becomes unpopular — Makes every 
effort to retrieve his power — Stormy Debate in the Convention — 
CoUot D'Herbois, Tallien, S^c, expelled from the Jacobin dub 
at the instigation of Robespierre — Robespierre denounced in the 
Convention on the 9th Thermidor, (27th July, 1794,) and, after 
furious struggles, arrested, along with his brother, CoutJion, and 

1 Strangers are forcibly affected by the trifling iocidents which sometimes re- 
call the memory of those fearful times. A venerable French ecclesiastic being 
on a visit at a gentleman's house in North Britain, it was remarked by the fa- 
mily, that a favourite cat, rather wild and capricious in its habits, paid parti- 
cular attention to their guest. It was explained, by the priest ^ving an ac- 
count of his lurking in the waste garret, or lumber-room, of an artisan^ house, 
for several weeks. In this condition, he had no better amusement than to 
study the manners and habits of the cats which frequented his place uf retreat, 
and acquire the mode of conciliating their favour. The difficulty of supplying 
him witn food, without attracting suspicion, was extreme, and it could only be 
placed near his place of concealment, in small quantities, and at uncertain 
times. Men, women, and children knew of his being in that place ; there were 
rewards to be gained by discovery, life to be lost by persevering in concealing 
him ; yet he was faithfully preserved, to try upon a Scottish cat, after the re- 
storation of the Monarchy, the arts which he had learned in his miserable place 
of shelter during the Keign of Terror. The history of the time abounds with 
similar instances. 

VOL, I. X 
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Saint Just — Henriot, Commandant of the National Guard, ar- 
rested — Terrorists take refuge in the Hotel de Ville — Attempt 
their own lives — Robespierre toounds himsdf—but lives, along 
with most of the others, long enough to be carried to the Guillotine, 
and executed — His character — Struggles that followed his Fate — 
Final Destruction of the Jacobinical System — and return of 
TranquUlitg — Singular colour given to Society in Paris — BaJll 
of the Victims, 

The reader need not be reminded, that the three distingoished 
champions who assumed the front in the Jacobin ranks, were 
Marat, Danton, and Robespierre. The first was poniarded by 
Charlotte Corday^ an enthusiastic young person, who had nourish- 
ed, in a feeling betwixt lunacy and heroism, the ambition of rid- 
ding the world of a tyrant.* Danton and Robespierre, reduced 
to a Duumvirate, might have divided the power betwixt them. 
But Danton, far the more able and powerful-minded man, could 
not resist temptations to plunder and to revel ; and Robespierre, 
who took care to preserve proof of his rival's peculations, a crime 
of a peculiarly unpopular character, and from which he seemed 
to keep his own hands pure, possessed thereby the power of 
ruining him whenever he should find it convenient. Danton 
married a beautiful woman, became a candidate for domestic hap- 

1 Charlotte Cordaj was bom, in 1768, near S^z, in Normandy. She was 
twenty-five years of age, and resided at Caen, when she conceived and exe- 
cuted the design of ridding the world of this monster. She reached Paris on 
the 11th July, and on the 12th wrote a note to Marat, soliciting an interview, 
and purchased in the Palais Roy^d a knife to plunge into the bosom of the ty- 
rant. On the 13th, she obtained admission to Marat, whom she found in his 
bath-room. He enquired after the proscribed deputies at Caen. Eeing told 
their names—" They shall soon," he said, "meet with the punishment they de- 
serve."— " Thine is at hand ! " exclaimed she, and stabbed him to the heart. 
She was immediately brought to trial, and executed on the 17th.— Lacrb- 
TBLLE, tom. xi., p. 47; Montgaillard, tom. iv., p. 55.— Charlotte Corday was 
descended, in a direct line, from the great Comeille. See the genealogical 
table of the Comeille family, prefixed to Lepan's Cheft cTlEuvres de Comeille, 
tom. ▼., 8vo, 1816. 

2 Marat was bom at Neuchatel in 1744. He was not five feet high. His 
countenance was equally ferocious and hideous, and his head monstrous in 
size. " He wore," says Madame Roland, " boots, but no stockings, a pair of 
old leather breeches, and a white silk waistcoat. His dirty shirt, open at the 
bosom, exhibited his skin of yellow hue ; while his long and dirty nails dis- 
played themselves at bis fingers' ends, and his horrid face accorded perfectly 
with his whimsical diesa"—M^moires, part i., p. 176. 

" After Marat's death, honours, almost divine, were decreed to him. In all 
the public places in Paris triumphal arches and mausoleums were erected to 
him : in the Place du Carousel a sort of pyramid was raised in celebration 
of him, within which were placed his bust, his bathing- tub, his writing desk, 
and his lamp. The honours of the Pantheon were decreed him, and the poets 
celebrated him on the stage and in their works. But at last France indig- 
nantly broke the busts which his partisans had placed in all the theatres, his 
filthy remains were tom from the Pantheon, trampled under foot, and drag- 
ged through the mud, by the same populace who had deified him " — Biog, 
Mod., tom. ii., p. 355 ; Mignbt, tom. h., p. 279. 

" In 1774, Marat resided at Edinburgh, where he taught the French language, 
and published, in English, a volume entitled 'The Chains of Slavery;' a work 
wherein the clandestme and villanous attempts of princes to min liberty are 
pointed out, and the dreadful scenes of despotism disclosed ; to ^hich is pre- 
fixed an address to the electors of Great Britaia.' ''-^Biog. Univ. 
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pinesS; withdrew himself for some time from, state affairs, and 
quitted the stem and menacing attitude which he had presented 
to the public during the earlier stages of the Revolution. Still 
his ascendency, especially in the Club of Cordeliers, was formid- 
able enough to command Robespierre's constant attention, and 
keep awake his envy, which was Uke the worm that dieth not, 
though it did not draw down any indication of his immediate 
and active vengeance. A power, londred also in crime, but more 
within his reach for the moment, was first to be demolished^ ere 
Robespierre was to measure strength with his great rival. 

This third party consisted of those who had possessed them- 
selves of official situations in the Commune of Paris, whose civic 
authority, and the implement which they commanded in the Re- 
volutionary army, commanded by Ronsin, gave them the power 
of marching, at a moment's warning, upon the Convention, or 
even against the Jacobin Club. It is true, these men, of whom 
H^ert, Chaumette, and others, were leaders, had never shown 
the least diffidence of Robespierre, but, on the contrary^had used 
all means to propitiate his favour. But the man whom a tyrant 
fears, becomes, with little farther provocation, the object of his 
mortal enmity. Robespierre watched, therefore, with vigilance, 
the occasion of overreaching and destroying this party, whose 
power he dreaded ; and, singular to tell, he sought tiie means of 
accomplishing their ruin in the very extravagance of their revo- 
lutionary ze^, which shortly before he might have envied, as 
pushed farther than his own. But Robespierre did not want 
sense ; and he saw with pleasure H^ert, Chaumette, and their 
followers, run into such inordinate extravagances, as he thought 
might render his own interference desirable, even to those who 
most disliked his principles, most abhorred the paths by which 
he had climbed to power, and most feared the use which he made 
of it. 

It was through the subject of religion that tins means of ruin- 
ing his opponents, as he hoped, arose. A subject, which one 
would have thought so indifferent to either, came to be on both 
sides the occasion of quarrel between the Commune of Paris and 
the Jacobin leader. But there is a fanaticism of atheism, as well 
as of superstitious beUef ; and a philosopher can harbour and ex- 
press as much malice against those who persevere in beUeving 
what he is pleased to denoimce as unworthy of credence, as an 
ignorant and bigoted priest can bear against a man who cannot 
yield faith to dogmata which he thinks insufficiently proved. 
Accordingly, the throne being wholly annihilated, it appeared to 
the philosophers of the school of H^ert,^ that, in totally destroy- 
ing such vestiges of religion and public worship as were still re- 
tained by the people of France, there was room for a splendid 
triumph of liberal opinions. It was not enough, they said^ for a 

» See Note, ankf p. SfiC 
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regenerate nation to have dethroned earthly kings, unless she 
stretched out the arm of defiance towards those powers which 
superstition had represented as reigning over boundless space.^ 

An unhappy man, named Grobel, constitutional bishop of Paris, 
was brought forward to play the principal part in the most impu- 
dent and scandalous farce ever acted in the face of a national re- 
presentation. 

It is said that the leaders of the scene had some difficulty in 
inducing the bishop to comply with the task assigned him ; which, 
after all, he executed, not without present tears and subsequent 
remorse.* But he did play the part prescribed. He was brought 
forward in full procession, [Nov. 7,1 to declare to the Convention, 
that the reUgion which he had taught so many years, was, in every 
respect, a piece of priestcraft, which had no foundation either in 
history or sacred truth. He disowned, in solemn and explicit 
terms, the existence of the Deity to whose worship he had been 
consecrated, and devoted himself in future to the homage of 
Liberty, Equality, Virtue, and Morality. He then laid on the 
table his Episcopal decorations, and received a fraternal embnice 
from the president of the Convention.^ Several apostate priests 
followed the example of this prelate.* 

The gold and silver plate of the churches was seized upon and 
desecrated; processions entered the Convention, travestied in 
priestly garments, and singing the most profane hymns ; while 
many of the chalices and sacred vessels were appUed by Chau- 
mette and H^ert to the celebration of their own impious orgies. 
The world, for the first time, heard an assembly of men, bom 
and educated in civilisation, and assuming the right to govern 
one of the finest of the European nations, uplift their united 
voice to deny the most solemn truth which man's soul receives, 
and renounce unanimously the belief and worship of a Deity. 
For a short time, the same mad proftmity continued to be acted 
upon. / 

One of the ceremonies of this insane time stands imrivalled for 
absurdity, combined with impiety. The doors of the Convention 

^ " Pache, Hubert, and Chaumette, the leaders of the municipality, publicly 
expressed their determination to dethrone the King of Hearen, as well as the 
kings of the earth ! "— Lacrbtelle, torn, xi., p. 300. 

^ Gobel was bom at Thann, in Upper Alsace, in 1727* In January, 1791, he 
took the oath of fidelity to the new constitution, and in March following was 
installed Bishop of Paris, by the Bishop of Autun, M. de Talleyrand. In April, 
I7!M, he was dragged before the revolutionary tribunal, accused (with Chau- 
mette, and the actor Orammont,) of conspiracy and atheism, and executed. 
See, in the Annates Catholiques, torn, iii., p. 466, a letter from the Abb^ Loth- 
ringer, one of his vicars, showing that Gobel died penitent. 

3 " On pr^sente le bonnet rouge a Gobel ; il le met sur la t6te. Un grand 
nombre de membres— ' L'accolade k I'^rgque de Paris.'— L« President. * D apr^ 
I'abjuration qui vient d'etre faite, T^vSque de Paris est un §tre de raison : mais 
ie vais embrasser Gobel.*— Le president donne l'accolade It Gobel. "—ilfontteur. 
No. 49, 2d d^ade de Brumaire, 9th November. 

* Toulongeon, tom. iv., p. 124; Montgaillard, torn, iv., p. 157. "Gaivemon, 
one of the constitutional bishops, exclaimed, ' I want no other god, and no other 
king, but the will of the people.' "— Lacbbtkllk, tom. xL, p. 302. 
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[Nov. 10] were thrown open to a band of musicians : preceded by 
whom, the members of the municipal body entered in solemn pro- 
cession, singing a hymn in praise of liberty, and escorting, as the 
object of their future worship, a veiled female, whom they termed 
the Groddess of Reason. Being brought within the bar, she was 
unveiled with great form, and placed on the right hand of the 
president ; when she was generally recognised as a dancing-girl 
of the Opera, ^ with whose charms most of the persons present 
were acquainted from her appearance on the stage, while the 
experience of individuals was farther extended. To this person, 
as the fittest representative of that Reason whom they worship- 
ped, the National Convention of France rendered public homage.^ 

This impious and ridiculous mummery had a certain fashion ; 
and the installation of the Goddess of Reason was renewed and 
imitated throughout the nation, in such places where the inhabit- 
ants desired to show themselves equal to all the heights of the 
Revolution. The churches were, in most districts of France, 
closed against priests and worshippers — ^the bells were broken 
and cast into cannon — ^the whole ecclesiastical establishment de- 
stroyed-~and the Republican inscription over the cemeteries, de- 
claring Death to be perpetual Sleep, ^ announced to those who 
lived under that dominion, that they were to hope no redress even 
in the next world. 

Intimately connected with these laws affecting religion, was 
that which reduced the union of marriage, the most sacred en- 
gagement which human beings can form, and the permanence of 
which leads most strongly to the consolidation of society, to the 
state of a mere civil contract of a transitory character, which any 
two persons might engage in, and cast loose at pleasure, when 
their taste was changed, or their appetite gratified.* If fiends had 
set themselves to work to discover a mode of most effectually de- 
stroying whatever is venerable, graceful, or permanent in domes- 
tic life, and of obtaining, at the same time, an assurance that the 
mischief which it was their object to create should be perpe- 
tuated from one generation to another, they could not have in- 
vented a more effectual plan than the degradation of marriage 
into a state of mere occasional cohabitation, or licensed concu- 
binage. Sophie Amould,^ an actress famous for the witty things 

1 A Mademoiselle Maillard, at that time the mistTeas of Mormoro. 

s ** The godden, after receiving the fraternal hng of the president, was 
mounted on a ma^ificent car, and conducted, amidst an immense crowd, to 
the church of Notre-Dame, to take the place of the Holy of Holies. Thence- 
forward that ancient and imposing cathedral was called ' the Temple of Rea- 
son.' "— Lacrbtxllb, torn, zi., p. 306; Thixbs, torn, v., p. 343; TouiiONOSON, 
torn, iv., p. 124. 

8 " C'est ici I'arile dn sommeil etemel." 

* Lacretelle, tom. xi., p. 333. 

fi Sophie Arnonld, bom at Paris in 1740, was not less celebrated for her no- 
tlTe wit than her talents on the stage. Shortly after her death, in UiU3, appeared 
" Amooldiana, ou Sophie Amould et ses contemporaires." 
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she said, described the Bepubfican marriage as ^ the Sacrament 
of Adultery." 

These anti-religious and anti-social regulations did not answer 
the purpose of the frantic and inconmderate zealots, by whom they 
had been urged forward. Hubert and Chaumette had outrun the 
spirit of the time, evil as that was, and had contrived to get be- 
yond the sympathy even of those, who, at heart as vicious and 
cxminal as they, hiad still the sagacity to fear, or the taste to be 
disgusted with, this overstrained tone of outrageous impiety. 
Perhaps they might have other motives for condenming so gross 
a display of irreligion. The most guilty of men are not desirous, 
generally speaking, totally to disbeUeve and abandon all doctrines 
of religious fidth. They cannot, if they would, prevent themselves 
from apprehending a future state of retribution ; and littie effect 
as such feeble glimmering of belief may have on their lives, they 
will not, in general, willingly throw away the slight chance, that 
it may be possible on some occasion to reconcile tiiemselves to the 
Church or to the Deity. This hope, even to those on whom it has. 
no salutary influence, resembles the confidence given to a sailor 
during a gale of wind, by his knowing that there is a port under 
his lee. His purpose may be never to run for the haven, or he 
may judge there is great improbability that by doing so he should 
reach it in safety ; yet still, such being the case, he would esteem 
himself but little indebted to any one who should blot the har- 
bour of refuge out of the chart To all those,^who, in [various 
degrees, received and believed the great truths of religion, on 
which tiiose of morality are dependent, the professors of those 
wild absurdities became objects of contempt, disUke, hatred, and 
punishment. 

Danton regarded the proceedings of Hubert and his philoso- 
phers of the Commune with scorn and disgust However wicked 
he had shown himself, he was too wise and too proud to approve 
of such impolitic and senseless folly. Besides, this perpetual un- 
dermining whatever remained of social institutions, prevented 
any stop being put to the revolutionary movements, which Dan- 
ton, having placed his party at the head of affairs, and himself 
nearly as high as he could promise to climb, was now desirous 
should be done. 

Robespierre looked on these extravagant proceedings with a 
different and more watchful eye. He saw what H^ert and his 
associates had lost in popularity, by affecting the doctrines of 
atheism and utter profaneness ; and he imagined a plan, first, for 
destroying these blasphemers, by the general consent of the nation, 
as noxious animals, and then of enlarging, and, as it were, sancti- 
fying his own power, by once more connecting a spirit of devo- 
tion of some modified kind or other with the revolutionary form 
of government, of which he desired to continue the head. 

It has even been supposed, that Robespierre's extravagant 
success in rising so much above all human expectation, had ia- 
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duced him to entertain some thoughts of acting the part of a 
new Mahomet, in bringing back religious opinion into France, 
under his own direct auspices. He is said to have countenanced 
in secret the extravagances of a female called Catherine Theos, 
or Theost/ an enthusiastic devotee, whose doctrines leaned to 
Quietism. She was a kind of Joanna Southcote,' and the Aaron 
of her sect was Dom Gerle, formerly a Carthusian monk, and re- 
markable for the motion he made in the first National Assembly, 
that the Catholic religion should be recognised as that of France.^ 
Since that time he had become entirely deranged. A few vision- 
aries of both sexes attended secret and nightly meetings, in which 
Theos and Dom Gerle ^ presided. Robespierre was recognised 
by them as one of the elect, and is said to have £Ekvourea their 
superstitious doctrines. But, whether the dictator saw in them 
any thing more than tools, which might be applied to his own 
purpose, there seems no positive authority to decide. At any 
rate, whatever religious opinions he might have imbibed himself, 
or have become desirous of infusing into the state, they were not 
such as were qualified to modify eitiier his ambition, his jealousy, 
or his love of blood. 

The power of Hubert, Chaumette, and of the Commune of Paris, 
was now ripe for destruction. Ronsin, with the other armed 
satellites of the revolutionary army, bullied indeed, and spoke 
about taking the part of the magistracy of Paris against the Con- 
vention ; but though they had the master and active ruffians still 
at their service, &ey could no longer command the long sable 
columns of pikes, which used to follow and back them, and with- 
out whose aid tiiey feared they might not be found equal in 
number to face the National Guard. So early as 27th Decem- 
ber, 1793, we find Chaumette^ expressing himself to the Com- 
mune, as one who had &llen on evil times and evil days. He 

1 This miserable visionarj passed herself off at one time as the mother of 
God, and at another as a second Ere, destined to regenerate mankind. In 
1794, she was arrested and sent to the Conciergerie, where she died at the age 
of seventy.— See Le$ Mpst&es de la Mire de £neu devoiU*, in the Collection aes 
Mimaires relaMfe d la Rev. Franp., torn, xx., p. 271. 

2 This aged lunatic, who fancied herself to be with child of a new Messiah, 
died in 1815. 

8 See ante, p. 109. 

4 Gerle was imprisoned in the Conciei^^erie, but liberated through the Inter- 
ference of Robespierre. He was employed, during the reign of Napoleon, in 
the office of the home department. 

s Chaumette was born at Nevers in 1763. For some time he was employed 
as a transcriber by the lournalist Prudhomme, who describes him as a very 
ignorant man. In 1792, ne was appointed attorney of the Commune of Paris, 
upon which occasion he changed nis patronymic of Pierre-Gaspard for that of 
Anaxagoras— " a saint," he said, " who had been hanged for nis republican- 
ism." He it was who prepared the charges and arranged the evidence against 
Mario Antoinette. On being committed to the prison of the Luxembourg, 
" he appeared," says the author of the Tableau des Prisons de Paris, " op- 
pressed with shame, like a fox taken in a net : he hung his head, his eye was 
mournful and cast down, his countenance sad, his voice soft and supplicating. 
He was no longer the terrible attorney of the Commune." He was guillotined, 
13th April, 1794^ with the apostate bishop, Gobel, and the actor Grammont. 
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brought forward eTidence to show that it was not he who had 
conducted the installation of the Goddess of Reason in his native 
city of Nevers ; and he complains heavily of his lot, that the halls 
were crowded with women demanding the liberty of their hus- 
bands, and complaining of the conduct of the Revolutionary socie- 
ties. It was plain, that a change was taking place in the political 
atmosphere, when Chanmette was obliged to vindicate himself 
from the impiety which used to be his boast, and was subjected, 
besides, to ^male reproach for his republican zeal, in imprison- 
ing and destroying a few thousand suspected persons. 

The spirit of reaction increased, and was strengthened by Robes- 
pierre's influence now thrown into the scale against Ihe Com- 
mune. The principal leaders in the Commune, many of whom 
seem to have been foreigners, and among the rest the celebrated 
Anacharsis Clootz, were [22d March] arrested. 

The case of these men was singular, and would have been 
worthy of pity had it applied to any but such worthless wretches. 
They were accused of almost every species of crime, which 
seemed such in the eyes of a Sans-Culotte. Much there was 
which could be only understood metaphysically ; much there was 
of literal falsehood ; but little or nothing like a distinct or well- 
grounded accusation of a specific cnminal &ct The charge bore, 
that they were associates of Pitt and Cobourg, and had combined 
against the sovereignty of the people — ^loaded them with the in- 
tention of starving thereby Paris — ^with that of ridiculing the 
Convention, by a set of puppets dressed up to imitate that scarce 
less passive assembly — and much more to the same purpose, con- 
sisting of allegations that were totally unimportant, or totally 
unproved. But nothing was said of their rivalry to Robes- 
pierre, which was the true cause of their trial, and as Httle of 
their revolutionary murders, being the ground on which they 
really deserved their fate. SometUng was talked of pillage, at 
which Ronsin, the commandant of the revolutionary army, lost 
all patience. ** Do they talk to me of pilfering % " he says. *< Dare 
they accuse such a man as I am of a tiieft of bed and body 
linen % Do they bring against me a charge of petty larceny — 
against tn«, who have had all their throats at my disposal?"' 

The accused persons were convicted and executed, [23d March,} 
to the number of nineteen.^ From that time the city of Paris 
lost the means of being so pre-eminent in the affairs of France, 
as her Commune had formerly rendered her. The power of the 
magistracy was much broken by the reduction of the revolution- 

I Lacretelle, torn. zL, p. 363. 

3 " Such was the public avidity to witness the execution of Hubert and his 
companions, that considerable snms were realized by the sale of seats. Robert 
wept from weakness, and made no attempt to conceal his terrors. He sunk 
down at every step ; while the popnlace, who had so recently endeavoured to 
deliver him from the fangs of the Convention, loaded him with execrations, 
mimicldttg the cry of the newsmen whe hawked his Journal about the streets.'* 
— Thuui8» torn. tL> p. 142. 
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ary army, which the Convention dissolved, as levied upon false 
principles, and as being rather a metropolitan than a national 
force, and one which was easily applied to serve the purposes of 
a party. 

The H^ertists being removed, Robespierre had yet to combat 
and defeat a more formidable adversary. The late conspirators 
had held associations with the Club of Cordeliers, with which 
Danton was supposed to have particular relations, but they had 
not experienced his support, which in policy he ought to have 
extended to them. He had begun to separate his party and his 
views too distinctly from his old friends and old proceedings. 
He imagined, falsely as it proved, that his bark could sail as 
triumphantly upon waves composed only of water, as on those of 
blood. He and others seem to have been seized with a loathing 
against these continued acts of cruelty, as if they had been 
gorged and nauseated by the constant repetition. Danton spoke 
of mercy and pardon ; and his partisan, Camille Desmoulins, in 
a very ingenious parody upon Tacitus,* drew a comparison be- 
tween the tyrants and informers of the French Jacobin govern- 
ment, and those of the Roman Imperial Court The parallels 
were most ably drawn, and Robespierre and his agents might 
read their own characters in those of the most odious wretches 
of that odious time. From these aggressions Danton seemed to 
meditate the part which Tallien afterwards adopted, of destroy- 
ing Robespierre and his power, and substituting a mode of go- 
vernment which should show some regard at least to life and to 
property. But he was too late in making his movement ; Ro- 
bespierre was beforehand with him ; and, on the morning of the 
31st of March, the Parisians and the members of the Conven- 
tion hardly deured whisper to each other, that Danton, whose 
name had been as formidable as the sound of the tocsin, had 
been arrested like any poor ex-noble, and was in the hands of the 
fatal lictors. 

There was no end of exdamation and wonder ; for Danton was 
the great apostle, the very Mahomet of Jacobinism. His gigantic 
statmre, his huge and ferocious physiognomy, his voice, which 
struck terror in its notes of distant thunder, and the energies of 
talent and vehemence mingled, which supplied that voice with 
language worthy of its deep tones, were sucn as became the pro- 
phet of that horrible and fearful sect. Marat was a madman, 
raised into consequence only by circumstances, — Robespierre a 
cold, creeping, calcukting hypocrite, whose malignity resembled 
that of ^ paltry and second-rate fiend, — ^but Danton was a cha- 
racter for Shakspeare or Schiller to have drawn in all its broad 
lights and shades ; or Bruce could have sketched from him a yet 
grander Ras Michael than he of Tigr^. His passions were a hur- 

1 Of the pamphlet, entitled " Le Vieux Cordelier,** one hundred thonsand 
copies, Lacretelle sars, were sold in a few days. It was reprinted, in 1826, in 
the CoUeeUon des Mimoira tur la Bevoiutian. 
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ricane, which, furious, regardless, and desolating in its course, 
had yet its intervals of sunshine and repose. Neither good by 
nature, nor just by principle or political calculation, men were 
often surprised at finding he still possessed some feelings of gene- 
rosity, and some tendency even towards magnanimity. Early 
habits of profligate indulgence, the most complete stifler of hu- 
man virtue, and his implication at the beginning of his career 
with the wretched faction of Orleans, made him, if not a worse 
certainly a meaner villain than nature had designed him ; for his 
pride must have saved him from much, which he yielded to from 
the temptations of gross indulgence, and from the sense of narrow 
circumstances. Still, when Danton fell under Robespierre, it 
seemed as if the <<mousing-owr' had hawked at and struck an 
eagle, or at least a high^oaring vulture. His avowed associates 
lamented him, of course ; nay, Legendre and others, by undertak- 
ing his defence in the Convention, and arrogating for him the 
merit of those violent measures which had paved the way to the 
triumph of Jacobinism, showed more consistency in their friend- 
ship than these ferocious demagogues manifested on any other 
occasion.^ 

Danton, before his fall, seemed to have lost much of his sagacity 
as well as energy. He had full warning of lus danger from La 
Croix, West^rmann, and others, yet took no steps either for 
escape or defence, though either seemed in his power.* Still, his 
courage was in no degree abated, or his haughty spirit tamed ; 
although he seemed to submit passively to his fate, with the dis- 
heartening conviction, which often unmans great criminals, that 
his hour was come.' 

Danton's process was, of course, a short one. He and his com- 
rades, Camille Desmoulins, Westermann, and La Croix,* were 
dragged before the Revolutionary Tribunal — a singular accom- 
plishment of the prophecy of the Girondist, Boyer Fonfrede.* 

1 Mignet, torn, ii.^ p. 308; Thiers, torn. vL, p. 189. 

« " Sneak into exile ! " said he, " can a man carry his countrj at the sole of 
his shoe?"— Thtbrs, torn, vi., p. 148. 

s Riouffe, a fellow captive, states, that when Danton entered his prison, he 
exclaimed, ''At last I perceive, that in revolutions the supreme power rests 
with the most abandoned."— ilf^otrfv, p. 67- 

" Seeinf; Thomas Payne, he said to him, ' What you have accomplished for 
the happiness and freedom of your country, I have in vain endeavoured to 
effect for mine. I have been less successful, but am not more culpable.' At 
another time he exclaimed, ' It is just about a year since I was the means of 
instituting the revolutionary tribunal. I ask pardon of God and man for what 



I did : my object was to prevent a new September, and not to let loose a scourge 
of humanity.' . . ' My treacherous brethren (mes fr^res CaYn) understand 
nothing of government : I leave every thing in frightful confusion.' . . ' It 



were better to be a poor fisherman than a ruler of men.'"— Thiers, tom. vi., 
p. 1S5; MiONET, tom. u., p. 312. 

4 La Croix was born, in 1754, at Pont-Audemer. His destruction being re- 
solved on by Robespierre, he was arrested with Danton, 31st March, and exe- 
cuted 6th April, 1794. When the act of accusation was brought, Danton asked 
him what he said to it '* That I am going to cut off my hair," said he, " that 
Samson [the executioner] may not touch it." 

s Boyer Fonfrdde was Som at Bordeaux. Being appointed depntr from the 
Gironde to the Cionvention^ he vigorously opposed Marat and tne Mountain. 
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This man had exchumed to Danton, under whose auspices that 
engine of arbitrary power was established, ** You insist, then, 
upon erecting this arbitrary judgment-seat t Be it so ; and, like 
the tormenting engine devised by Phalaris, may it not fall to con- 
sume its inventors I " As judges, witnesses, accusers, and guards, 
Danton was now surrounded by those who had been too humble 
to aspire to be companions of his atrocities, and held themselves 
suflSciently honoured in becoming his agents. They looked on 
his unstooping pride and unshaken courage, as timid spectators 
upon a lion in a cage, while they still doubt the security of the 
bars, and have little confidence in their own personal safety. He 
answered to the formal interrogatories concerning his name and 
dwelling, " My dwelling will be soon with annihilation — my name 
will live in the Pantheon of History." ^ Camille Desmoulins,' 
H^rault S^chelles,^ Fabre d'Eglantine,^ men of considerable liter- 
He esci^ed the first proscription of the Girondists, but perished on the scaffold 
in 1793. 

1 Lacretelle, torn, xi., p. 380. 

s Camille Desmoulins was bom at Guise in 1762, and educated with Robes- 
pierre, at the College of Louis-Ie-Grand. He it was who, in 1789, began the 
practice of collecting groups of people to harangue them in the streets, and 
who advised the revolutionists to distinguish themselves by a badge. Hence 
the tricolor cockade. After the taking of the Bastile, he puolished, under the 
name of *' Attorney-General of the Lantern," a periodical paper, called " Revo- 
lutions de France et de Brabant." " It must not, however, says M. Dumont, 
" be imagined, that he excited the people to use the lantern-posts instead 
of the gallows, an abomination attributed to him by Bertrand de Moleville — 
quite th« reverse : he pointed out the danger and injustice of such summary 
executions, but in a tone of lightness and badinage, by no means in keeping 
with so serious a subject. Camille appeared to me what is called a good fel- 
low ; of rather exaggerated feelings, aevoid of reflection or judgment, as ignor-^ 
ant as be was unthinking, not deficient in wit, but in politics possessing not' 
even the first elements of reason."— P. 135. On his trial, being interrogated as 
to his age, he answered, " I am thirty-three, the same age as the Sans-Culotte 
Jesus Christ when he died. " On the day of execution he made the most violent 
efibrts to avoid getting into the fatal cart His shirt was in tatters, and his 
shoulders bare ; his eyes glared, his mouth foamed at the moment when he was 
bound, and on seeing the scaffold, he exclaimed, " This, then, is the reward 
reserved for the first apostle of liberty!** His wife, a beautiful creature, by 
whom he was tenderly beloved, was arrested a few days after his death, and 
sent to the scaffold.— Thteas, torn, vi., p. 169; Biog. Mod., tom. i., p. 364; 
Lacretelle, tom. xi., p. 380. 

8 H^rault Sdchelles was bom at Paris in 1760. He began his career at the 
bar, by holding the office of King's advocate at the Ch&telet ; and afterwards, 
hj the patronage of the Queen, was appointed advocate-general. Shortly before 
his arrest he was offered a retreat in Switzerland, and a passport, in a fictitious 
name, from the agent of B&le, but his answer was, "1 would gladly accept 
the offer, if I could carry my native country with me." He published " Visite 
k Bnffon," " Thterie de VAmbition," and " Rapports sur la Constitution," &c, 

* Fabre d'Eglantine, bora at Carcassonne in 1755, was in early life an actor, 
and performed at Versailles, Bmssels, and Lyons, but with moderate success. 
As an author he discovered considerable talent ; the latter part of his name 
being assumed, in memory of a prize which he had won in his youth. His most 
successful production was a comedy, entitled, " Le Philinte de Moli6re, ou La 
Suite du Misanthrope," in which he has traced thebeau idial of an honest man. 
His " (Euvres M61^ et Posthumes," were published, in two volumes, in 1803. 
One of the things that seemed most to trouble him after his arrest was, that 
he had left among his papers an unpublished comedy called "L'Orange de 
Make," which he considered better than his •* Philinte," and which he feared 
Billand-Varennes would get hold of, and publish as his own. Mercier, his col- 
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ary talent, and amongst the few Jacobins who had any real pre- 
tension to such accomplishments, shared his fitte. Westemuum 
was also nnmbered with them, the same officer who directed the 
attack on the palace of the Tnileries on the 10th Angost, and who 
afterwards was distingoiahed by so many victories and defeats in 
La Vendue, that he was called, from hu activity, the scourge of 
that district^ 

Their accosation was, as in all soch cases at the period, an olla 
podrida, if we can be aUowed the expression, in wluch every cri- 
minal ingredient was mixed np ; but so incoherently mingled and 
assembl^ together, so inconsistent with each other, and so ob- 
scurely detailed in the charge and in the proof, that it was plain 
that malignant fidsehood had made the gruel thick and slab. 
Had Danton been condemned for his real crimes, the doom 
ought, in justice, to have involved judges, jurors, witnesses, and 
most of the spectators in the court. 

Robespierre became much alarmed for the issue of the triaL 
The Convention showed reviving signs of spirit ; and when a re- 
volutionary deputation demanded at the bar, '^ that death should 
be the order <k the day," and reminded them, that, " had they 
granted the moderate demand of three hundred thousand heads, 
when requested by the philanthropic, and now canonized Marat, 
they would have saved the Republic the wars of La Vend^," 
they were received with discouraging murmurs. Tallien, the 
president, informed them, ''that not death, but justice, was the 
order of the day ; " and the petitioners, notwithstanding the patri- 
otic turn of their modest request, were driven from the bar with 
execrations. 

This looked ill ; but the power of Robespierre was still pre- 
dominant with the Revolutionary Tribunal, and after a gallant 
and unusually long defence, (of which no notice was permitted to 
appear in the Moniteur,) Danton' and his associates were con- 

leagne, ibj^b of him, " I do not know whether Fabre's hands were stained hj 
the larishing of money not tiis own, but I know that he was a promoter of 
assassinations ; poor before the 2d of September, 1792, he had afterwards an 
hotel, and carnages, and senrants, and women.'* " As to Fabre,** says Ma- 
dame Roland, ** muffled in a cowl, armed with a poniard, and employed in 
forging plots to defame the innocent, or to ruin the rich, whose wealth ne corets, 
he is so perfectly in character, that whoever would paint the moat abandoned 
hypocrite, need only draw his portrait in that dress. 

1 Westermann was bom in 1764, at Molsheim, in Alsace. In December, 
1793, he was denounced to the Convention, upon proof, as having, in 178^ 
stolen some silver plate from a coffee-house. " In La Vend^," says Prud- 
homme, "he ran from massacre to massacre, sparing neither adversaries 
taken in arms, nor the peaceful inhabitants." M. Beauchamp says that " he 
delighted in carnage, and would throw off his coat, tuck up his sleeves, and 
then, with his sabre, rush into the crowd, and hew about him to the right and 
left. But from the moment that he apprehended death, his dreams were of 
the horrors which he had perpetrated." 

> " On the way to execution, Danton cast a calm and contemptuous look 
around him. Arrived at the steps of the sca£fbld, he advanced to embrace 
H^ranlt S^helles, who held out his arms to receive him; the executioner in> 
terposing, * What ! ' said he, with a smile of scorn, ' are you, then, more cruel 
than death ? Begone ! yon cannot prevent our heads from soon uniting in that 
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demned; and carried to instant execution. They maintained 
their firmness, or rather hardenedness of cliaracter, to the last-* 
The sufferers on this occasion were men whose accomplishments 
and talents attracted a higher degree of sympathy than that which 
had heen given to the equally eloquent hut less successful Giron- 
dists. Even honest men looked on the fate of Danton with some 
regret, as when a furious bull is slain with a shght blow by a 
crafty Tauridor ; and many men of good feelings had hoped, that 
the cause of order and security might at least have been benefited 
in some degree, by his obtaining the victory in a struggle with 
Robespierre. Those, on the other hand, who followed the for- 
tunes of the latter, conceived his power had been rendered per- 
manent by the overthrow of his last and most formidable rival, 
and exulted in proportion. Both were deceived in their calcula- 
tions. The predominance of such a man as Danton might pos- 
sibly have protracted the reign of Jacobinism, even by rendering 
it somewhat more endurable ; but the permanent, at least the 
ultimate, success of Robespierre, was becoming more impossible, 
from the repeated decimations to which his jealousy subjected his 
party. He was like the wild chief. Lope d'Aguirre, whose story 
is so well told by Southey, who, descending ihe great river Orel- 
lana with a party of Bucaniers, cut off one part of his followers 
after another, in doubt of their fidelity, until the remainder saw 
no chance for escaping a simUar fate, unless by being beforehand 
with their leader in murder. 

Alluding to Robespierre's having been the instrument of his 
destruction, Danton had himself exclaimed, ** The cowardly pol- 
troon ! I am the only person who could have commanded influ- 
ence enough to save him."* And the event showed that he spoke 
with the spirit of prophecy which the approach of fate has been 
sometimes thought to confer. 

lu fact, Robespierre was much isolated by the destruction of 
ihe party of Hubert, and still more by that of Danton and his fol- 
lowers. He had, so to speak, scarped away the ground which he 
occupied, until he had scarce left himself standing-room ; and, 
detested by honest men, he had alienated, by his successive cruel- 
ties, even the knaves who would otherwise have adhered to him 
for their own safety. All now looked on him with fear, and none 
dared hope at the hands of the Dictator a better boon than that 
which is promised to Outis, that he should be the last devoured. 

It was at this period that Robespierre conceived the idea of 
reversing the profanities of Chaumette, H^ert, and the atheists, 

basket.' For a moment he was softened, and said, ' Oh ! mj beloved I oh, my 
wife, I shall never see thee more ! ' but instantly checking himself, exclaimed, 
* Danton, no weakness ! ' and ascended the scaffold."— Thijebs, tom. vi., p. 169 ; 
Biog. Mod.t tom. L, p. 332. 

1 It has been said, that when Danton observed Fabre d'Eglantine beginning 
to look gloomy, he cheered him with a play on words : " Courage, my friend, 
we are all abont to take up your trade— iVimM aUons/ixire des vera." 

s Lacretelle, tom. xi, p. 382. 
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by professing a public belief in the existence of a Deity. This, 
he conceived, would at once be a sacrifice to public opinion, and, 
as he hoped to manage it, a new and potent spring, to be moved 
by his own finger. In a word, he seems to have designed to unite, 
with his power in the state, the character of High Pontiff of the 
new fiiith. 

As the organ of the Committee of Public Safety, Robespierre, 
[May 7,] by a speech of great length, and extremely dull, under- 
took the conversion of the French nation from infidelity. Upon 
all such occasions he had recourse to that gross fiattery, whieh 
was his great, rarely-failing, and almost sole receipt for popularity. 
He began by assuring them, that, in her lights, and the progress of 
her improvement, France had preceded the rest of Europe by a 
mark of at least two thousand years ; and that, existing among 
the ordinary nations of the world, she appeared to belong to an- 
other race of beings. Still, he thought, some belief in a Deity 
would do her no harm. Then he was again hurried away by his 
eloquence, of which we cannot help giving a literal specimen, to 
show at how little expense of sense, taste or talent, a man may 
be held an excellent «orator, and become dictator of a great na- 
tion: — 

^ Yes, the delicious land which we inhabit, and which Nature 
caresses with so much predilection, is made to be the dom^n of 
liberty and of happiness ; and that people, at once so open to 
feeling and to generous pride, are bom for glory and for virtue. 
O my native country ! if fortune had caused my birth in some region 
remote from thy shores, I would not the less have addressed con- 
stant prayers to Heaven in thy behalf, and would have wept over 
the recital of thy combats and thy virtues. My soul would have 
followed with restless ardour every change in this eventful Revo- 
lution — I would have envied the lot of thy natives — of thy repre- 
sentatives. But I am myself a native of France — I am myself a 
representative. Intoxicating rapture ! — sublime people, receive 
the sacrifice of my entire being ! Happy is he who is bom in the 
midst of thee ! More happy he who can lay down his life for thy 
welfare!"! 

Such was the language which this great demagogue held to the 
" sublime people" whose lives he disposed of at the rate of fifty 
per day, regidar task- work ;* and who were so well protected in 
person and property, that no man dared call his hat his own, or 
answer for ten minutes' space for the security of the head that 
wore it. Much there was, also, about the rashness of the worship- 
pers of Reason, whose steps he accuses of being too premature in 
her cause — ^much about England and Mr. Pitt, who, he says, 

> When we read such miserable stuff, and consider the crimes which such 
oratory occasioned, it reminds us of the opinion of a Mahomedan doctor, who 
assured Bruce that the Degial, or Antichnst, was to appear in the form of an 
ass, and that multitudes were to follow him to hell, attracted by the music oC 
bis braying. — S. 

s Thiers, torn, ri., p. 291. 
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fasted on account of the destruction of the Catholic religion in 
France, as they wore mourning for Capet and his wife. But the 
summary of this extraordinary oration was a string of decrees, 
commenciug with a declaration that the Republic of France ac- 
knowledged the existence of a Supreme Being, in the precise form 
in which the grand nation might have recognised the govern- 
ment of a co-ordinate state. The other decrees established the 
nature of the worship to be rendered to the Great Being whom 
these frail atoms had restored to his place in their thoughts; 
and this was to be expressed by dedicating a day in each decade 
to some peculiar and established Virtue, with hymns and proces- 
sions in due honour of it, approaching as near to Paganism as 
could well be accomplished. The last decree appointed &fete to 
be given in honour of the Supreme Being himself, as the nation 
might have celebrated by public rejoicings a pacification with 
some neighbouring power.* 

The speech was received with servile applause by the Conven- 
tion. Couthon, with afifected enthusiasm, demanded that not only 
the speech should be published in the usual form, by supplying 
each member with six copies, but that the plan should be trans- 
lated into all languages, and dispersed through the universe. 

The conducting of this heathen mummery, which was substituted 
for every external sign of rational devotion, was intrusted to the 
genius of the painter David ; and had it not been that the daring 
blasphemy of the purpose threw a chill upon the sense of ridicule, 
it was scarcely matched as a masquerade, even by the memorable 
procession conducted by the notorious Orator of the Human Race.' 
There was a general muster of all Paris, [June 8,] divided into 
bands of young women and matrons, and old men and youths, 
with oaken boughs and drawn swords, and all other emblems 
appertainiug to ueir different ages. They were preceded by the 
representatives of the people, ^ving their hands full of ears of 
com, and spices, and fruits ; while Robespierre, their president, 
clad in a sort of purple garment, moved apart and alone, and 
played the part of Sovereign Pontiff.^ 

I Thiers, torn. tI., p. 197. 

9 Poor Anacharsis Cloot2 ! He had been expelled from the Jacobin CInb as 
a Prussian, an cz-noble, and, what perhaps was not previously suspected, a 
person of fortune enough to be judged an aristocrat. His real offence was being 
a H^bertist, and he suffered accordingly with the leaders of that party.— This 
note was rather unnecessary ; but Anacharsis Clootz was, in point of absur- 
dity, one of the most inimitable personages in the Herolution.— S.— See anUt 
p. ia9. 

3 " The most indecent irreligion served as a lerer for the subversion of the 
social order. There was a kind of consistency in founding crime upon impiety ; 
it is an homage paid to the intimate union of religious opinions with morality. 
Robespierre conceived the* idea of celebrating a festival in honour of the Su- 
preme Being, flattering himself, doubtless, with being able to rest his political 
ascendency on a religion arranged according to his own notions ; as those have 
frequently done who have wished to seize the supreme power. But, in the 

{irocession of this impious festiyal, he bethought himself of walking the first, 
n order to mark his pre-eminence; and from that time he was lost."— Mad, 
OK Stasl, vol. ii., p. 142. 
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After marching up and down through the streets, to the sound 
of doggrel hymns, the procession drew up in the gardens of the 
Toileries, before some fireworks which had been prepared, and 
Robespierre made a speech, entirely addressed to the bystanderSy 
without a word either of prayer or invocation. His acknowledg- 
ment of a Divinity was, it seems, limited to a mere admission m 
point of fact, and involved no worship of the Great Being, whose 
existence he at length condescended to own. He had no sooner 
made his offering, tiian fire was set to some figures dressed up to 
resemble Atheism, Ambition, Egotism, and other eyil principles. 
The young men then brandished their weapons, the old patted 
them on the head, the girls flung about their flowers, and the 
matrons flourished aloft uieir chil(&en, all as it had been set down 
in David's programme. And this scene of masking was to pass 
for the repentance of a great people turning themselves again to 
the Deit^, whose worship they had forsaken, and whose being thejr 
had domed ! ^ 

I will appeal — not to a sincere Christian — ^but to any philoso- 
pher forming such idea of the nature of the Deity, as even mere 
unassisted reason can attain to, whether there does not appear 
more impiety in Robespierre's mode of acknowledging the Divi- 
nity, than in Hubert's horrible avowal of direct Atibeismt 

The procession did not, in common phrase^ take with the people : 
it produced no striking effect — awakened no deep feeling. By 
Catholics it was regarded with horror, by wise men of every or 
no principle as ridicnilous ; and there were politicians, who, under 
the disguise of this religious ceremony, pretended to detect fur- 
ther and deeper schemes of the dictator Robespierre. Even in 
the course of the procession, threats and murmurs had reached 
his ears, which the impatient resentment of the friends of Danton 
was unable to suppress ;^ and he saw plainly that he must again 
betake himself to the task of murder, and dispose of Tallien, 
Collot d'Herbois, and others, as he had done successively of H^ 
bert and Danton himself, or else his former victories would but 
lead to his final ruin. 

Meanwhile the despot, whose looks made even the democrats 
of The Mountain tremble, when directed upon them, shrunk him- 
self before the apprehended presence of a young female. C^e 
Regnault, a girl, and, as it would seem, unarmed, came to his 
house and demanded to see Robespierre. Her manner exciting 
some suspicion, she was seized upon by the body-guard of Jaoo- 

1 Thiers, torn. tI., p. 268; Lacretelle, torn. ziL, p. Id; Mignet, torn. ii. 
p. a22: Montgaillard, torn, ir., p. 2(17. 

s " Lecointre de Venailles, stepping up to him, said. ' I like jour festiral, 
Robespierre, but you I detest mortallT? Bourdon de I'Oise reminded him of 
Mirabeau's famous saying, ' the Camtol is near the Tarpeian rock ;' many 
among the crowd muttered the wora ' Tyrant ! ' adding. * there are still Bnt- 
tuses ;' and when, in the course of his speech, he said, 'It is the Great Eternal 
who has placed in the bosom of the oppressor the sensation of remorse and ter- 
ror ;• a powerful voice exclaimed, * True I Robespierre, very true ! * "— LACIU^ 
TSLL8, tom. xii., p. la 
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bins, i;v'ho day and night watched the den of the tyrant, amidst 
riot and blasphemy, while he endeavoured to sleep under the 
security of tlieir neighbourhood. When the young woman was 
brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal, she would return no 
answer to the questions respecting her purpose, excepting that 
she wished to see <' wiiat a tyrant was like." She was condemned 
to the guillotine of course; and about sixty persons were exe- 
cuted as associates of a conspiracy, which was never proved, by 
deed or word, to have existed at iJL The victims were drawn at 
hazard out of the prisons, where most of them had been confined 
for months previous to the arrest of Ocile Regnault, on whose 
account they were represented as su£fering.^ Many have thought 
tlie crime entirely imaginary, and only invented by Robespierre 
to represent his person as endangered by the plots of the aristo- 
cracy, and attach to himself a part at least of the consequence, 
which Marat had acquired by the act of Charlotte Corday.* 

A few weeks brought on a sterner encounter, than that of the 
supposed female assassin. The Terrorists were divided among 
themselves. The chosen and ancient bands of the 10th August, 
2d September, 31st May, and other remarkable periods of the Re- 
volution, continued attached to the Jacobins, and the majority of 
the Jacobin Club adhered to Robespierre; it was there his 
strength consisted. On the other hand, Tallien, Barras, Legen- 
dre, Fouch^, and other of the Mountain party, remembered Dan- 
ton, and feared for a similar fate. The Convention at large were 
sure to embrace any course which promised to free them from 
their present thraldom. 

The people themselves were beginning to be less passive. 
They no longer saw the train of victims pass daily to the guillo- 
tine in the Place de la Revolution, with stupid wonder, or over- 
whelming fear, but, on the contrary, with the sullenness of mani- 
fest resentment, that waited but an opportunity to display itself. 
The citizens in the Rue St. Honors shut up Uieir shops at the 
hours when the fatal tumbrils passed to ^e scene of death, 
and that whole quarter of the city was covered with gloom. 

These ominous feelings were observed, and the &tal engine 
was removed to a more obscure situation at the Barrier de la 
Trone, near the Fauxbourg Saint Antoine, to the inhabitants of 
which it was thought a daily spectacle of this nature must be an 
interesting relief from labour. But even the people of that tur- 
bulent suburb had lost some of their Republican zeal — the men's 
feelings were altered. They saw, indeed, blood stream in such 

1 This unheard-of iniquity is stated in the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to examine Robespierre's papers, of which Courtois was the reporter. 
It is ratlter acurions circumstance tnat, about the time of C^le Regnault's 
adventure, there appeared, at a masked ball at London, a character dressed 
like the spectre of Charlotte Corday, come, as she said, to seek Robespierre, 
and inflict on him the doom of Marat.— S. 

s Mignet, torn. IL, p. 322; Lacretelle, torn. xiL, p. 10; Biog, Mod^ torn. iiL, 
p. 149. 

VOL. I. T 
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quantities, that it was necessary to make an artificial conduit to 
carry it off; but they did not feel that they, or those belonging 
to them, received any advantages from the number of victims 
daily inunolated, as they were assured, in their behalf. The con- 
stant effusion of blood, without plunder or license to give it zest, 
disgusted them, as it would have disgusted all but literal canni- 
bals, to whose sustenance, indeed, £e Revolutionary Tribunal 
would have contributed plentifully^ 

Robespierre saw all this increasing unpopularity with much 
anxiety. He plainly perceived that, strong as its impulse was, 
the stimulus of terror began to lose its effect on the popular 
mind ; and he resolved to give it novelty, not by. changing the 
character of his system, but by varying the mode of its appli- 
cation. Hitherto, men had only been executed for political 
crimes, although the circle had been so vaguely drawn, and ca- 
pable of such extension when desired, that the law regarding 
suspected persons was alone capable of desolating a whole eoun- 
try. But if the penalty of death were to be inflicted for religious 
and moral delinquencies, as well as for crimes directed against 
the state, it would at once throw the lives of thousands at his 
disposal, upon whom he could have no ready hold on political 
motives, and might support, at the same time, his newly assumed 
character as a reformer of manners. He would also thus escape 
the disagreeable and embarrassing necessity, of drawing lines of 
distinction betwixt his own conduct and that of the old friends 
whom he found it convenient to sacrifice. He could not say he 
was less a murderer than the rest of his associates, but he might 
safely plead more external decency of morals. His own manners 
had always been reserved and austere; and what a triumph 
would it have been, had the laws permitted him the benefit of 
slaying Danton, not under that political character which could 
hardly be distinguished from his own, but on account of the 
gross peculation and debauchery, which none could impute to 
the austere and incorruptible Robespierre. 

His subordinate agents began already to point to a reformation 
of manners. Payan, who succeeded Hubert in the important sta- 
tion of Procureur to the Commune of the metropolis, had already 
adopted a very different line from his predecessor, whose style 
derived energy by printing at fiill lengtli the foulest oaths, and 
most beastiy expressions, used by the refuse of the people. Payan, 
on the contrary, in direct opposition to Pere Duch^e, is found 
gravely advising with the Commune of Paris, on apian of prevent- 
ing the exposing licentious prints and works to sale, to the evident 
danger of corrupting the rising generation. 

There exists also a curious address from the Convention, which 
tends to evince a similar purpose in the framer, Robespierre. 
The guilt of profane swearing, and of introducing the sacred 

1 Tbieny torn, yi, p. 291 ; Lacretelle, torn. xiL, p. S3. 
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name into ordinary speech, as an unmeaning and blasphemous 
expletive, is severely censured. The using indecent and vicious 
expressions in common discourse is also touched upon ; but as 
this unbounded energy of speech had been so very lately one of 
the most accredited marks of a true Sans-Culotte, the legislators 
were compelled to qualify their censure by admitting, that, at 
the commencement of the Revolution^ the vulgar mode of speak^ 
ing had been generally adopted by patriots, in order to destroy 
the jargon employed by the privileged classes^ and to popularize, 
as it was expressed, the general language of society. But these 
ends being effected, the speech of Republicans ought, it is said, 
to be simple, manly, and concise, but^at the same time, free from 
coarseness and violence^ 

From these indications, and the tenor of a decree to be here- 
after quoted, it seems plam, that Robe^ierre was about to affect 
a new character, not, perhaps, without the hope of finding a Pu- 
ritanic party in France, as favourable to his ambitious views as 
that of the Independents was to Cromwell. He might then have 
added the word virtue to liberty and equality, which fortned the 
national programme, and, doubtless, would have made it the pre- 
text of committing additional crimes. The decree which we al- 
lude to was brought forward [June 8] by the philanthropic Cou- 
thon, who, with his kindness of manner, rendered more impressive 
by a silver-toned voice, and an affectation of extreme gentleness, 
tendered a law, extending the powers of the Revolutionary Tribu> 
nal, and the p^oalty of death, not only to all sorts of persons who 
should in any maimer of way neglect their duty to the Republic, 
or assist her enemies, but to the following additional classes : All 
who should have deceived the people or their representatives — 
all who should have sought to inspire discouragement into good 
citizens, or to favour the undertakings- of tyrants — ^all who should 
spread false news — all who should seek to lead astray the public 
opinion, and to prevent the instruction of the people, or to de- 
bauch manners, and corrupt the public conscience ; or who should 
diminish the purity of revolutionary principles by counter-revo* 
lutionary works, &c. &c. &c.* 

It ia evident, that compared with a law couched in terms so 
vague and general^ so obscure and indefinite, the description of 
crimes concerning suspected persons was broad sunshine, that 
there was no Frenchman living who might not be brought within 
the danger of the decree, under one or other o€ those sweepiug 
clauses ; that a loose or careless expression, ov the repetition of 
an inaccurate article of news, might be founded on as corrupting 
the public conscience, or misleading the public opinion; in shorty 
that the slightest indulgence in the most ordinary functions of 

* Lacretlle, torn. xi\., p. 22. 

2 See it in Lacsatelle, tom^ xu.> p.- 33^ 
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speech might be brought mider this comprehensiye edicts and so 
cost the speaker his life. 

The decree soonded like a death-knell in the cars of the Con- 
vention. All were made sensible that another decimation of the 
legislative body approached; and beheld with terror, that no 
provision was made in the proposed law for respecting the per- 
sonal inviolability of the deputies, but that the obnoxious mem- 
bers of the Convention, without costing Robespierre even the for- 
mality of asking a decree from their complaisant brethren, might 
be transferred, like any ordimiry individuals, to the butchery of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, not only by the medium of either of 
the committees, but at the instance of the public prosecutor, or 
even of any of their own brethren of the representative body, 
who were acting under a commission. Ruamps, one of the de- 
puties, exclaimed, in accents of despair, that ** if this decree were 
resolved upon, the friends of liberty had no other course left than 
to blow their own brains out." 

The law passed for the night, in spite of all opposition ; but 
the terrified deputies returned to the attack next day. The 
measure was again brought into debate, and the question of pri- 
vileges was evasively provided for. At a third sitting the theme 
was renewed ; and, after much violence, the fatal decree was car- 
ried, without any of the clogs which had offended Robespierre, 
and he attained possession of the fatal weapon, such as he had 
originally forged it.^ 

From this moment there was mortal though secret war be- 
twixt Robespierre and the most distinguished members of the 
Assembly, jmrticularly those who had sate with him on the cele- 
brated Mountain, and shared all the atrocities of Jacobinism. 
Collot d'Herbois, the demolisher of Lyons, and regenerator of 
Ville Afifranchie, threw his weight into the scale against his mas- 
ter ; and several other members of both committees, which were 
Robespierre's own organs, began secretly to think on means of 
screening themselves from a power, which, like the huge Ana- 
conda, enveloped in its coils, and then crushed and swallowed, 
whatever came in contact with it. The private progress of the 
schism cannot be traced ; but it is said that the dictator found 
himself in a minority in the Committee of Public Safety, when 
he demanded the head of Fouchd, whom he had accused as a 
Dantonist in the Convention and the Jacobin Club. It is certain 
he had not attended the meeting of the Committee for two or 
three weeks before his fall, leaving his interest there to be man- 
aged by Couthon and Saint Just. 

Feeling himself thus placed in the lists against his ancient 
friends the Terrorists, the astucious tyrant endeavoured to ac- 
quire allies among the remains of the Girondists, who had been 

1 Lacretelle, torn, xii., p. 30; Thiers, torn, vi., p. 273. 
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spared in contempt more than clemency, and permitted to hide 
themselves among the neutral party who occupied The Plain, 
and who gave generally their votes on the prudential system of 
adhering to the stronger side. 

Finding little countenance from this timid and long-neglected 
part of the legislative body, Robespierre returned to his more 
steady supporters in the Jacobin Club. Here he retained his 
supremacy, and was heard with enthusiastic applause ; while he 
intimated to them the defection of certain members of the legis- 
lature from the true revolutionary course ; complained of the in- 
activity and lukewammess of the Committees of Public Safety 
and Public Security, and described himself as a persecuted pa- 
triot, almost the solitary supporter of the cause of his country, 
and exposed for that reason to the blows of a thousand assassins. 
*< All patriots," exclaimed Couthon, " are brothers and Mends ! 
For my part I invoke on myself the poniards destined against 
Robespierre." « So do we all !" exclaimed the meeting unani- 
mously. Thus encouraged, Robespierre urged a purification of 
the Society, directing his accusations against Fouch^ and other 
members of The Mountain ; and he received the encouragement 
he desired.^ 

He next ascertained his strength among the Judges of the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal, and his willing agents among the reformed 
Commune of Paris, which, after the fall of H^ert and Chau- 
mette, he had taken care to occupy with his most devoted friends. 
But still he knew that, in the storm which was about to arise, 
these out-of-door demagogues were but a sort of tritons of the 
minnows, compared to Tallien, Fouchd, Barras, Collot d'Herbois, 
Billaud-Varennes, and other deputies of distinguished powers, 
accustomed to make their voices heard and obeyed amid all the 
roar of revolutionary tempest. He measured and remeasured 
his force with theirs ; and for more than six weeks avoided the 
combat, yet without making any overtures for reconciliation, in 
which, indeed, neither party would probably have trusted the 
other. 

Meantime, the dictator's enemies had also their own ground on 
which they could engage advantageously in these skirmishes, 
which were to serve as preludes to the main and fatal conflict. 
Vadier, on the part of the Committee of Public Safety, laid before 
the Convention, in a tone of bitter satirical ridicule, the history 
of the mystical meetings and formation of a religious sect under 
Catherine Theos, whose pretensions have been already hinted at. 
No mention was indeed made of Robespierre, or of the counte- 
nance he was supposed to have given to these fanatical intriguers. 
But the fact of his having done so was well known ; and the 
shafts of Vadier were aimed with such malignant dexterity, that 
while they seemed only directed against the mystics of whom he 

1 Thiers, torn, vi., p. 307. 
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spoke^ they galled to the cjtdck the high pontiff, who had so 
lately conducted the new and smgular system of worship which 
his influence had been employed to ingraft upon the genuine 
atheism natural to Jacobinism.^ 

Robespierre felt he could not remain long in this situation — 
that there were no means of securing himself where he stood 
— ^that he must climb higher, or fall — and that every moment in 
which he supported insults and endured menaces without mak- 
ing his vengeance felt, brought with it a diminution of his power. 
He seems to have hesitated between combat and flight Among 
his papers, according to the report of Cortois who examined 
them, was found an obscure intimation, that he had acquired a 
competent property, and entertained thoughts of retiring at the 
close of his horrible career, after the example of the celebrated 
Sylla. It was a letter from some unknown confidant, unsigned 
and undated, containing the following singular passage : — ^^ You 
must employ all your dexterity to escape from the scene on which 
you are now once more to appear, in order to leave it for ever. 
Your having attained the president's cluur will be but one step 
to the guillotine, through a rabble who will spit upon you as you 
pass, as they did upon Egalit^. Since you have collected a trea- 
sure sufficient to maintain you for a long time, as well as those 
for whom you have made provision, I will expect you with anxiety, 
that we may enjoy a hearty laugh together at the expense of a 
nation as credulous as it is greedy of novelty.*' If, however, he 
had really formed such a plan, which would not have been incon- 
sistent with lus base spirit, the means of accomplishing it were 
probably never perfected.* 

At length his fate urged him on to the encounter. Robespierre 
descended [July 26] to the Convention, where he had of late but 
rarely appeared, like the far nobler Dictator of Rome ; and in his 
case also, a band of senators were ready to poniard the tyrant on 
the spot, had they not been afraid of the popularity he was sup- 
posed to enjoy, and which they feared might render them instant 
victims to the revenge of the Jacobins. The speech which Robes- 
pierre addressed to the Convention was as menacing as the first 
distant rustie of the hurricane, and dark and lurid as the eclipse 
which announces its approach. Anxious murmins had been 
heard among the populace who filled the tribunes, or crowded 
the entrances of tiie hall of the Convention, indicating that a 
second 31st of May (being the day on which the Jacobins pro- 
scribed the Girondists) was about to witness a similar operation. 

The first theme of the gloomy orator was the display of his 

1 Lacretelle, torn. ziL, p. 61. 

> Kobespieire was a fanatic, a monster, bnt he was incorrnptible, and in- 
capable of robbing, or of causinj; the deaths of others, from a desire of enrich- 
ine himself. He was an enthusiast, but one who belieyed that he was acting 
right, and died not worth a sous."— Napoleon, Voice from Si. Helena^ voL ii., 
p. 170. 
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own virtues and his services as a patriot^ distinguishing as ene- 
mies to their country all whose opinions were contrary to his 
own. He then reviewed successively the various departments of 
the government, and loaded them in turn with censure and con- 
tempt He declaimed against the supineness of the Committees 
of Public Safety and Public Security, as if the guillotine had 
never been in exercise ; and he accused the committee of finance 
of having counter-revolutionized the revenues of the Republic. 
He enlarged with no less bitterness on withdrawing the artillery- 
men (always violent Jacobins) from Paris, and on the mode of 
- management adopted in the conquered countries of Belgiumu It 
seemed as if he wished to collect within the same hsts all the 
functionaries of the state, and in the same breath to utter defiance 
to them all. ^ 

The usual honorary motion was made to print the discourse ; 
but then the storm of opposition broke forth, and many speakers 
vociferously demanded, tiiat before so far adopting the grave in- 
culpations which it contained, the discourse should be referred to 
the two committees. Robespierre, in his turn, exclaimed, that 
this was subjecting his speech to the partial criticism and revi- 
aon of the very parties whom he had accused. Exculpations and 
defences were heard on all sides against the charges which had 
been thus sweepingly brought forward; and there were many 
deputies who complained, in no obscure terms, of individual 
tyranny, and of a conspiracy on foot to outlaw and murder such 
part of the Convention as might be disposed to offer resistance. 
Robespierre was but feebly supported, save by Saint Just, Cou- 
thon, and by his own brother. After a stormy debate, in which 
the Convention were alternately swayed by their fear and their 
hatred of Robespierre, the discourse was finally referred to the 
committees, instead of being {ointed ; and the haughty and sullen 
dictator saw, in the open sl^ht thus put on his measures and 
opinions, the sure mark of his approaching fall. 

He carried his complaints to the Jacobin Club, to repose, as 
he expressed it, his patriotic sorrows in their virtuous bosoms, 
where alone he hoped to find succour and sympathy. To this 
partial audience he renewed, in a tone of yet greater audacity, 
the complaints with which he had loaded every branch of the 
government, and the representative body itself. He reminded 
tiiose around him of various heroic eras, when their presence and 
their pikes had decided the votes of the trembling deputies. He 
reminded them of their pristine actions of revolutionary vigour — 
asked them if they had forgot the road to the Convention,^ and 
concluded by pathetically assuring them, that if they forsook him, 

1 Thiers, torn. tL, p. 328; Lacretelle, torn, xii, p. 71* 

• " I know," said Henriot, " the road to the Conyention."— '* Go," said 
Bobespierre, "separate the wicked flrom the weak; deliver the Assemblj 
from the wretches who «Dthral it. March! yojd fan yet sat« liberty !"— 
TuiBRS, torn. Ti, p. 337. 
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** he stood resigned to his fate ; and they should hehold wiib 
what courage he would drink the fatal hemlock." The artist 
David caught him by the hand as he closed, exclaiming, in rap- 
ture at his elocution, « I will drink it with thee."* 

The distinguished painter has been reproached^ as having, on 
the subsequent day, declined the pledge which he seemed so 
eagerly to embrace. But there were many of his original opinion, 
at the time he expressed it so boldly ; and had Robespierre pos- 
sessed either military talents, or even decided courage, there 
was nothing to have prevented him from placing himself that 
very night at the head of a desperate insurrection of the Jacobins 
and their followers. 

Payan, the successor of H^ert, actuaUy proposed that the Ja- . 
cobins should instantly march against the two conunittees, which 
Robespierre charged with being the focus of the anti-revolution- 
ary machinations, surprise their handful of guards, and stifle the 
evil with which the state was menaced, even in the very cradle. 
This plan was deemed too hazardous to be adopted, although it 
was one of those sudden and master-strokes of policy which 
Machiavel would have recommended. The fire of the Jacobins 
spent itself in tumult and threatening, in expelling from the bosom 
of their society Collot d'Herbois, T^lien, and about thirty other 
deputies of the Mountain party, whom tiiey considered as speci- 
ally leagued to effect the downfall of Robespierre, and whom 
they drove from their society with execrations and even blows.* 

Collot d'Herbois, thus outraged, went straight from the meet- 
ing of the Jacobins to the place where the Committee of Public 
Safety was still sitting, in consultation on the report which they 
had to make to the Convention the next day upon the speech of 
Robespierre. Saint Just, one of their number, though warmly 
attached to the dictator, had been intrusted by the conunittee 
with the delicate task of drawing up that report. It was a step 
towards reconciliation; but the entrance of Collot d'Herbois, 
frantic with the insults he had received, broke off all hope of ac- 
commodation betwixt the friends of Danton and those of Robes- 
pierre. D'Herbois exhausted himself in threats against Saint 
Just, Couthon, and their master, Robespierre, and they parted 
on terms of mortal and avowed enmity. Every exertion now 
was used by the associated conspirators against the power of 
' Robespierre, to collect and combine against him the whole forces 
of the Convention, to ahmn the deputies of The Plain with fears 
for themselves, and to awaken the rage of the Mountaineers, 
against whose throat the dictator oow waved the sword, which 
their shortsighted policy had placed in his hands. Lists of pro^ 
scribed deputies were handed around, said to have been copied 
from the tablets of the dictator ; genuine or false, they obtained 

» Lacretelle, torn, xii., p. 8R. 
> Lacretelle, torn, xii., p. 86. 
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univeiBal credit and currency ; and those whose names stood on 
the fatal scrolls, engaged themselves for protection in the league 
against their enemy. The opinion tliat his fall could not be 
delayed now became general. 

This sentiment was so commonly entertained in Paris on the 
9th Thermidor, or 27th July, that a herd of about eighty victims, 
who were in tibe act of being dragged to the guillotine, were 
nearly saved by means of it. The people, in a generous burst 
of compassion, began to gather in crowds, and interrupted the 
melancholy procession, as if the power which presided over these 
hideous e:diibitions ha!d already been deprived of energy. But 
the hour was not come. The vile Henriot, commandant of the 
national guards, came up with fresh forces, and on the day des- 
tined to be the last of his own life, proved tiie means of carrying 
to execution this crowd of unhappy and doubtless innocent per- 
sons. 

On this eventful day, Robespierre arrived in the Convention, 
and beheld The Mountain in close array and completely manned, 
while, as in the case of Cataline, the bench on which he himself 
was accustomed to sit, seemed purposely deserted. Saint Just, 
Couthon, Le Bas (his brother-in-law,) and the younger Bobes- 
pierre, were the only deputies of name who stood prepared to 
support him. But could he make an efifectual struggle, he might 
depend upon the aid of the servile Barrere, a sort of Belial in 
the Convention, the meanest, yet not the least able, amongst those 
fallen spirits, who, with great adroitness and ingenuity, as well 
as wit and eloquence, caught opportunities as they arose, and was 
eminently dexterous in being always strong upon the strongest, 
and safe upon the safest side. There was a tolerably numerous 
party ready, in times so dangerous, to attach themselves to Bar- 
rere, as a leader who professed to guide them to safety, if not 
to honour ; and it was the existence of this vacillating and un- 
certain body, whose ultimate motions could never be calculated 
upon, which rendered it impossible .to presage with assurance 
the event of any debate in the Convention during this dangerous 
period. 

Saint Just arose, in the name of the Committee of Public Safety, 
to make, after his own manner, not theirs, a report on the dis- 
course of Robespierre on the previous evening. He had begun 
an harangue in the tone of his patron, declaring that, were the 
tribune which he occupied the Tarpeian rock itself, he would not 
the less, placed as he stood there, discharge the duties of a pa- 
triot. — ^ I am about," he said, « to lift the veil."— « I tear it asun- 
der," said Tallien, interrupting him : " the pubhc interest is sacri- 
ficed by individuals, who come hither to speak exclusively in their 
own name, and conduct themselves as superior to the whole Con- 
vention." He forced Saint Just from the tribune, and a violent 
debate ensued. 

Billaud-Yarennes called the attention of the Assembly to the 
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sittiiig of the Jacobin Club on the preceding evening. He de- 
chtfed &e military force of Paris was placed under the command 
of Henriot, a traitor and a parricide, who was ready to march the 
soldiers whom he commanded agaiiost the Convention. He de- 
nounced Robespierre himself as a second Cataline, artful as well 
as ambitious, whose system it had been to nurse jealousies and 
inflame dissensions in the Convention, so as to disunite parties, 
and even individuals, from each other, attack them in detail, 
and thus destroy those antagonists separately, upon whose com- 
bined and united strength he dared not have looked. 

The Convention ech^ with applause every violent expression 
of the orator, and when Robespierre sprung to the tribune, his 
voice was drowned by a general shout of ^ Down with the tyrant ! '* 
Tallien moved the denunciation of Robespierre, with the arrest 
of Henriot, his staff-officers, and of others connected with the 
meditated violence on the Convention. He had undertaken to 
lead tiie attack upon the tyrant, he said, and to poniard him in the 
Convention itself, if the members did not show courage enough to 
enforce the law against him. With these words he brandished an 
unsheathed poniurd, as if about to make his purpose good. Robes- 
pierre still struggled hard to obtain audience, but the tribune was 
adjudged to Ba^re ; and the part taken against the fallen dic- 
tator by that verBatile and self-interested statesman, was the 
most absolute sign that his overthrow was irrecoverable. Tor- 
rents of invective were now uttered from every quarter of the 
hall, against him whose single word was wont to hush it into 
silence. 

The scene was dreadful ; yet not without its use to those who 
may be disposed to look at it as an extraordinary crisis, in which 
human passions were brought so singularly into collision. While 
the vaults of the hall echoed with exclamations from those who 
had hitherto been the accomplices, the flatterers, the followers, 
at least the timid and overawed assentators to the dethroned de- 
magogue—he himself, breathless, foaming, exhausted, like the 
hunter of classical antiquity when on the point of being over- 
powered and torn to pieces by his own hounds, tried in vain to 
raise those screech-owl notes, by which the Convention had for- 
merlv been terrified and put to silence. He appealed for a 
hearing from the president of the assembly, to the various par- 
ties of which it was composed. Rejected by the Mountaineers, 
his former associates, who now headed the clamour against him, 
he applied to tiie Girondists, few and feeble as they were, and to 
the more numerous but equally helpless deputies of The Plain, 
with whom they sheltered. The former shook him from them 
with disgust, the last with horror. It was in vain he reminded 
individuals that he had spared their lives, while at his mercy. 
This might have been applied to every member in the house ; to 
every man in France ; for who was it during two years that had 
lived on other terms than under Robespierre's permission I and 
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deeply must he internally have regretted the clemency, as he 
might term it, which had left so many with nngashed throats to 
hay at him. But his agitated and repeated appeals were repulsed 
hy some with indignation, hy others with sidlen, or embarrassed 
and timid silence. 

A British historian must say, that even Robespierre ought to 
have been heard in his defence ; and that such calmness would 
have done honour to the Convention, and dignified their final 
sentence of condemnation. As it was, they no doubt treated the 
guilty individual according to his deserts ; but they fell short of 
that regularity and manly staidness of conduct which was due 
to themselves and to the law, and which would have given to 
the pumshment of the demagogue the effect and w^eisht of a so- 
lemn and deliberate sentence, in place of its seeming Sie result of 
a hasty and precipitate seizure of a temporary advantage. 

Haste was, however, necessary, and must have appeared more 
80 at such a crisis than perhaps it really was. Much must be 
pardoned to the terrors of the moment, the horrid character %f 
the culprit, and the necessity of hurrying to a decisive conclu- 
sion. We have been told that his last audible words, contend- 
ing against the exclamations of hundreds, and the bell which the 
president* was ringing incessantly, and uttered in the highest 
tones which despair could give to a voice naturally shrill and dis- 
cordant, dwelt long on the memory, and haunted the dreams, of 
many who heard mm : — '^ President of assassins," he screamed, 
^ for the last time I demand privilege of speedi!" — After this 
exertion his breath became short and faint ; and while he still 
uttered broken mmrmurs and hoarse ejaculations, a member of 
the Mountain* called out, that the blood of Danton choked his 
voice. 

The tumult was closed by a decree of arrest against Robes- 
pierre, his brother, Couthon, and Saint Just ; Le Bas was in- 
cluded on his own motion, and indeed could scarce have escaped 
the fate of his brother-in-law, though his conduct then, and sub- 
sequently, showed more energy than that of the others. Couthon, 
huggins in his bosom the spaniel upon which he was wont to ex- 
haust me overflowing of his affected sensibility, appealed to his 
decrepitude, and asked whether, maimed of proportion and acti- 
vity as he was, he could be suspected of nourishing plans of vio- 
lence or ambition. — " Wretch,^* said Legendre, ** thou hast the 
strength of Hercules for the perpetration of crime.*' Dumas, 
Preffldent of the Revolutionary Tribunal, with Henriot, command- 
ant of the national guards, and other satellites of Robespierre, 
were included in the doom of arrest' 

The officers of the legislative body were ordered to lay hands 

1 Thnriot, whom Robeq>ieTre bad repeatedly threatened with death, 
s Oarnier de I'Aube. 

8 Thien, torn. tL, p. 344 ; Laoetelle, torn. ziL, p. 94 ; Mignct, torn. iL, p. 33B 
ToalcBgaoa, torn, if., p. 988; MontKaOkrd, torn, hr., p. 848. 
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on Robespierre ; but such was the terror of his name, that they 
hesitated for some time to obey ; and the reluctance of their own 
immediate satellites a0brded the Convention an indififerent omen 
of the respect which was likely to be paid without doors to their 
decree against this powerful demagogue. Subsequent events 
seemed for a while to confirm the apprehensions thus excited. 

The Convention had declared their sitting permanent, and had 
taken all precautions for appealing for protection to the large 
mass of citizens, who, wearied out by the Reign of Terror, were 
desirous to close it at all hazards. They quickly had deputa- 
tions from several of the neighbouring sections, declaring their 
adherence to the national representatives, in whose defence they 
were arming, and (many undoubtedly prepared before-hand) were 
marching in all haste to the protection of the Convention. But 
they heard also the less pleasing tidings, that Henriot having 
effected the dispersion of those citizens who had obstructed, as 
elsewhere mentioned, the execution of the eighty condenmed 
]|^rsons, and consummated that final act of murder, was ap- 
proaching the Tuileries, where they had held their sitting, with 
a numerous staff, and such of the Jacobinical forces as could 
hastily be collected. 

Happily for the Convention, this commandant of the national 
guards, on whose presence of mind and courage the fate of 
France perhaps for the moment depended, was as stupid and 
cowardly as he was brutally ferocious. He suffered himself, with- 
out resistance, to be arrested by a few gendarmes, the imme- 
diate guards of the Convention, headed by two of its members, 
who behaved in the emergency with equal prudence and spirit. 

But fortune, or the demon whom he had served, afforded Ro- 
bespierre another chance for safety, perhaps even for empire ; 
for moments which a man of self-possession might have employed 
for escape, one of desperate courage might have used for victory, 
which, considering the divided and extremely unsettled state of 
the capital, was likely to be gained by the boldest competitor. * 

The arrested deputies had been carried from one prison to an- 
other, all the jailors refusing to receive under their ofiicial charge 
Robespierre, and those who had aided him in supplying their 
dark habitations with such a tide of successive inhabitants. At 
length the prisoners were secured in the oflSce of the Committee 
of Public Safety. But by this time all was in alarm amongst the 
Commune of Paris, where Fleuriot the mayor, and Payan the 
successor of H^ert, convoked the civic body, despatched munici- 
pal officers to raise the city and the Fauxbourgs in their name, 
and caused the tocsin to be rung. Payan speedily assembled a 
force sufficient to liberate Henriot, Robespierre, and the other 
arrested deputies, and to carry them to the Hotel de Ville, where 
about two thousand men were congregated, consisting chiefly of 
artillerymen, and of insurgents from the suburb of Saint An- 
toine, who abready expressed their resolution of marching against 
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the Convention. But the selfish and cowardly character of Ro- 
bespierre was unfit for such a crisis. He appeared altogether 
confounded and overwhelmed with what had passed and was 
passing around him ; and not one of all the victims of the Reign 
of Terror felt its disabling influence so completely as he, the des- 
pot who had so long directed its sway. He had not, even though 
the means must have been in his power, the presence of mind to 
disperse money in considerable sums, which of itself would not 
have failed to ensure the support of the revolutionary rabble. 

Meantime, the Convention continued to maintain the bold and 
commanding front which they had so suddenly and critically as- 
sumed. Upon learning the escape of the arrested deputies, and 
hearing of the insurrection at the Hdtel de Ville, they instantly 
passed a decree outlawing Robespierre and his associates, inflict- 
ing a similar doom upon the Mayor of Paris, the Procureur and 
other members of the Conmiune, and charging twelve of their 
members, the boldest who could be selected, to proceed with the 
armed force to the execution of the sentence. The drums of the 
national guards now beat to arms in all the sections under autho- 
rity of the Convention, while the tocsin continued to summon as- 
sistance with its iron voice to Robespierre and the civic magis- 
trates. Every thing appeared to threaten a violent catastrophe, 
mitil it was seen clearly that the public voice, and especially 
amongst the national guards, was declaring itself generally against 
the Terrorists. 

The Hotel de Ville was surrounded by about fifteen hundred 
men, and cannon turned upon the doors. The force of the assail- 
ants was weakest in point of number, but their leaders were 
men of spirit, and night concealed their inferiority of force. 

The deputies commissioned for the purpose read the decree of 
the Assembly to those whom they found assembled in front of the 
city-hall, and they shrunk from the attempt of defending it, some 
joining the assailants, others laying down their arms and dispers- 
ing. Meantime, the deserted group of Terrorists within con- 
ducted themselves like scorpions, which, when surrounded by a 
circle of fire, are said to turn their stings on each other, and on 
themselves. Mutual and ferocious upbraiding took place among 
these miserable men. " Wretch, were these the means you pro- 
mised to furnish r' said Coffinhal to Henriot, whom he found In- 
toxicated and incapable of resolution or exertion ; and seizing on 
him as he spoke, he precipitated the revolutionary general from 
a window. Henriot survived the fall only to drag himself into a 
drain, in which he was afterwards discovered and brought out 
to execution. The younger Robespierre ^ threw himself from the 

' 1 " Young Robespierre had bnt recently returned from the army of Italy, 
whither he had been sent by the Convention on a mission. He eamestly 
pressed Buonaparte to accompany him to Paris. 'Had I followed yooDf^ 
jEtobespierre,' said Napoleon, 'now different might have been my career. On 
what trivial circumstances does human fate depend! * "— LasCasbS), toL i., p. 
34a 
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window, but had not the good fortune to perish on the spot. It 
seemed as if even the melancholy fate of suicide, the last refuge 
of guilt and despair, was denied to men who had so long refused 
every species of mercy to their fellow-creatures. Le Bas alone 
had calmness enough to despatch hintself with a pistol-shot Saint 
Just, after imploring his comrades to kill him, attempted his 
own life with an irresolute hand, and fiuled. Cbutiion lay beneath 
the table brandishing a knife, with which he repeatedly wounded 
his bosom, without daring to add force enough to reach his heart. 
Their chief, Robespierre, in an unsuccessful attempt to shoot him- 
self,^ had only inflicted a horrible fracture on his under jaw.' 

In this situation they were found like wolves in their lair, foul 
with blood, mutilated, despairing, and yet not able to die. Ro- 
bespierre lay on a table in an ante-room, his head supported by 
a deal-box, and his hideous countenance half hidden by a bloody 
and dirty cloth bound round the shattered chin.' 

The captives were carried in triumph to the Convention, who, 
refusing to admit them to the bar, sent them before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, which ordered them, as outlaws, for instant 
execution. As the fatal cars passed to die guillotine, those who 
filled them, but especially Robespierre,^ were overwhelmed with 
execrations from the friends and relatives of victims whom he had 
sent on the same melancholy road. The nature of his previous 
wound, from which the cloth had never been removed till the 
executioner tore it off, added to the torture of the sufferer. The 
shattered jaw dropped, and the wretch yelled aloud, to the hor- 
ror of the spectators.^ A mask taken from that dreadful head was 
long exhibited in different nations of Europe, and appalled the 
spectator by its ugliness, and the mixture of fiendish expression 
with that of bodily agony. At the same time fell young Robes- 
pierre, Couthon,<^ Saint Just, Cofi&nhal,^ Henriot, Dumas, Presi- 

1 Baron M^da, then a simple gendanne, ttates, in his " Precis Hiatoriqne," 
that it was the discharge of his pistol that broke Robespierre's Jaw.— See Col- 
lection des Mimoires Bifv., torn, xlii., p. 384. 

s Tonlongeon, torn, iy., p. aoO; Montgaillard* torn, iv., p. 257; Thiers, torn, 
ri., p. 360; Lacretelle, torn. ziL, p. 117- 

a It did not escape the minute ohserrers of this scene, that he still held in 
his hand the bag which had contained the fatal pistol, and which was inscribed 
with the words Au grand MonarquCy alluding to the sign, doubtless, of the 
gunsmith who sold the weapon, but singularly applicable to the high preten- 
sions of the purchaser.— S.— See Montgaillard. tom. iy., p. 257. 

* The horsemen who escorted him showed him to the spectators with the 
point of their sabres. The mob stopped him befon the house in which he 
liyed ; some women danced before the cart, and one of them cried out to him, 
" Murderer of all my kindred, thy agony fills me with Joy ; descend to hell, 
with the curses of all wiyes, mothen, and children !"—Laciuetbu.b, tom. xiL, 
p. 119; Biog. Mod., vol. i., p. 179. 

A The &te of no tyrant in story was so hideous at the conclusion, excepting 
perhaps that of Jugnrtha.— S. 

<* " Couthon was bom at Orsay in 1756. Before the Revolution he had been 
distinguished for the gentleness, as well as the integrity of his character. Ow- 
ing to the malformation of his lower limbs, it was difficult to fasten him to the 



moying plank of the guillotine ; and the executioner was at last obliged to lay 
him on his side to receiye the blow."— .Su;^. Mod,, vol. iw, p. 309. 
7 •« Coffinhal was bom at Aurillac in 1746. He it wa» who, wh«n Laroisier 
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defiit of the Revolutionary Tribunal,^ the Mayor, and fourteen 
of their subalterns. 

Thus fell Maximilian Robespierre, after having been the first 
person in the French Republic for nearly two years, during whieh 
time he governed it upon the principles of Nero or (^klignla. 
His elevation to the situation wluch he held involved more con- 
tradictions than perhaps attach to any similar event in history. 
A low-bom and low-minded tyrant was permitted to rule wi&i 
the rod of the most frightful despotism a people, whose anxiety 
for liberty had shortly before rendered them unable to endure 
the rule of a humane and lawful sovereign. A dastardly coward 
arose to the conunand of one of the bravest nations in the world ; 
and it was under the auspices of a man who dared scarce fire a 
pistol, that the greatest generals in France began their careers of 
conquest He had neither eloquence nor imagination ; but sub- 
stituted in their stead a miserable, affected, bonibastic style, which, 
until other circumstances gave him consequence, drew on him 
general ridicule. Yet against so poor an orator, all the eloquence 
of the philosophical Girondists, all the terrible powers of his asso- 
ciate Danton, employed in a popular assembly, could not enable 
them* to make an effectual resistance. It may seem trifling to 
mention, that in a nation where a good deal of prepossession is 
excited by amiable manners and beauty of external appearance, 
the person who ascended to the highest power was not only ill- 
looking, but singularly mean in person, awkward and constrained 
in his address, ignorant how to set about pleasing even when he 
most desired to give pleasure, and as tiresome nearly as he was 
odious and heartless. 

To compensate all these deficiencies, Robespierre had but an 
insatiable ambition, founded on a vanity which made him think 
himself capable of filling the highest situation ; and therefore gave 
him daring, when to dare is firequently to achieve. He mixed a 
false and overstrained, but rather fluent species of bombastic 
composition, with the grossest flattery to the lowest classes of the 
people ;* in consideration of which, they could not but receive as 

requested that his death micht be de]a;ed a fortnight, in order that he might 
finuh some important experiments, made answer that the Republic had no 
need of scholars and chemists."— .B<a;r. Univ. 



persons to death. In the confusion, no person thought of arresting the guillo- 
tine. They all suffered. 

> The following is M. Dumont's report of Robespierre's maiden speech in 
the National Assembly :— 

'* I cannot foivet the occasion on which a man, who afterwards acQuired a 
fatal celebrity, first brou^t himself into notice. The clergy were enaeaTOur- 
ing, by a subterfuge, to obtain a conference of the orders ; and for this pur- 
pose deputed the Archbishop of Aix to the Tiers Etat. This prelate expatiated 
Tery patheticalW upon the distresses of the people, and the porerty of the coun- 
try parishes. He produced a piece of black bread, which a dog would hare 
rejected, but which the poor were obliged to eat or stanre. He besought the 
Assembly to appoint some members to confer with those deputed b^ the nobility 
and clergy, upon the means of bettering the condition of the indigent classes. 
The Tiers Etat perceired the snare, but dared not openly reject the proposal, 
a» it would render them unpopular with the lower classes. Then a deputy rose. 
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genuine the praiMS which he always bestowed on himself. His 
prudent resolution to be satisiied with possessing the essence of 
power, without seeming to desire its rank and trappings, formed 
another art of cajoling the multitude. His watchful enyy, his 
long-protracted but sure revenge, his craft, which to yulgar minds 
supplies the place of wisdom, were his only means of competing 
with his diBtingmshed antagonists. And it seems to have been 
a merited punishment of the extravagances and abuses of the 
French Revolution, that it engaged tlie country in a state of an- 
archy which permitted a wretch such as we have described, to 
be for a long period master of her destiny. Blood was his ele- 
ment,^ like that of the other Terrorists, and he never fastened 
with so much pleasure on a new victim,* as when he was at the 
same time an ancient associate. In an epitaph,^ of which the fol- 
lowing couplet may serve as a translation, his life was represented 
as incompatible with the existence of the human race : — 

" Here lies Robespierre— let no tear be shed ; 
Reader, if he had lired thou hadst been dead." 

When the report of Robespierre's crimes was brought to the 
Convention, in which he is most justly charged witii the intention 
of possessing himself of the government, the inconsiBtent accusa- 
tion is added, that he plotted to restore the Bourbons ; in support 

and after professing sentiments in favoar of the poor still stronger than those 
of the prelate, adroitly threw doubts upon the sincerity of the intentions arowed 
by the clergy. ' 60/ said he to the archbishop, ' and tell your colleagues, that 
if they are so impatient to assist the suffering poor, they had better come hither 
and join the friends of the people. Tell them no longer to.embarrass our pro- 
ceedmgs with affected delays ; tell them no longer to endeayour, by unworthy 
means, to make us swerve from the resolutions we have taken ; but as minis- 
ters of religion— as worthy imitators of their master— let them forego that 
luxury which surrounds them, and that splendour which puts indigence to the 
blush ; —let them resume the modesty of their origin, discharge the proud 
lackeys by whom they are attended, sell their superb equipages, and oonyert 
all their superfluous wealth into food for the indigent.' 

" This speech, which coincided so well with the passions of the time, did not 
elicit loud applause, which would have been a bravado and out of place, but 
was sncceeded by a murmur much more flattering: 'Who is her' the was 
general question ; but he was unknown ; and it was not until some time had 
elapsed that a name was circulated which, three years later, made France 
tremble. The speaker was Robespierre. Reybas, who was seated next to 
me, observed, ' This young man is as yet unpractised ; he does not know when 
to stop, but he has a store of eloquence which will not leave him in the crowd." 
—Souvenirs de Mirabeau, p. 49. 

^ ** Robespierre had been a studious youth and a respectable man, and his 
character contributed not a little to the ascendency which he obtained over 
rivals, some of whom were corrupt, others impudently profligate, and of whom 
there were few who had any pretensions to morality. He became bloody, be- 
cause a revolutionist soon learns to consider human lives as the counters with 
which he plays his perilous game ; and he perished after he had cut off every 
man who was capable of directing the republic, because they who had com- 
mitted the greatest abominations of the Revolution united against him, that 
they might secure themselves, and wash their hands in his blood."— Quarterly 
Review, vol. vii, p. 432. 

Robespierre wrote, in 1786, an Essay against the Punishment of Death, which 
gained tne prize awarded by the Royal Society of Metx. 

s Passant ! ne pleure point son sort : 
Car s'il vivait, tn serais mort. 
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of which it is alleged that a seal, bearing a fleur-de-lis, was found 
at the Hotel de Ville. Not even the crimes of Robespierre were 
thought sufficiently atrocious, without their being mingled with a 
tendency to Royahsm ! 

With this celebrated demagogue the Reign of Terror may be 
said to have terminated, although those by whose agency the 
tyrant fell were as much Terrorists as himself, being, indeed, the 
principal members of the very committees of public safety and 
public security, who had been his colleagues in all the excesses of 
his revolutionary authority. Among the ThermidorienSy as the 
actors in Robespierre's downfall termed themselves, there were 
names almost as dreadful as that of the dictator, for whom the 
ninth Thennidor proved the Ides of March. What could be 
hoped for from CoUot D'Herbois, the butcher of the Lyonnois — 
what from Billaud-Varennes — what from Barras, who had di- 
rected the executions at Marseilles after its ephemeral revolt — 
what from Tallien, whose arms were afterwards died double red, 
from finger-nails to elbow, in the blood of the unfortunate emi- 
grant gentlemen who were made prisoners at Quiberon? It 
seemed that only a new set of Septembrisers had succeeded, and 
that the same horrible principle would continue to be the moving 
spring of the government, under the direction of other chiefs 
indeed, but men who were scarce less &,miliar with its horrors, 
than was the departed tyrant. 

Men looked hopelessly towards the Convention, long rather 
like the corpse of a legislative assembly, actuated, during its ap- 
parent activity, like the supposed vampire, by an iMfemal spirit 
not its own, which urged it to go forth and drink blood, but which, 
deserted by the animating demon, must, it was to be expected, 
sink to the ground in helpless incapacity. What could be expected 
from Barrere, the ready panegyrist of Robespierre, the tool who 
was ever ready to show to the weak and the timid the exact point 
where theii^ siiety recommended to them to join the ranks of the 
wicked and the strong ? But, in spite of these discouraging cir- 
cumstances, the feelings of humanity, and a spirit of self-protec- 
tion, dictating a determined resistance to the renovation of the 
horrid system under which the country had so long suffered, 
began to show itself both in the Convention and without doors. 
Encouraged by the fall of Robespierre, complaints poured in 
against his agents on all sides. Lebon was accused before the 
Convention by a deputation from Cambrai ; and as he ascended 
the tribune to put himself on his defence, he was generally hailed 
as the hangman of Robespierre. The monster's impudence sup- 
ported him in a sort of defence ; and when it was objected to him, 
that he had had the common executioner to dine in company 
with him, he answered, '^ That delicate people might think that 
wrong ; but Lequinio (another Jacobin proconsul of horrible cele- 
brity) had made the same useful citizen tho companion of his 

VOL. I. z 
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leisure, and hours of relaxation." * He acknowledged with the 
same equanimity, that an aristocrat being condemned to the guil- 
lotine, he kept him lying in the usual posture upon his back, with 
his eyes turned up to the axe, which was suspended above his 
throat, — in short, in all the agonies which can agitate the human 
mind, when within a hair's breadth of the distance of the great se- 
paration between Time and Eternity, — ^ontil he had read to him, 
at length, the Grazette which had just arrived, giving an account 
of a victory gained by the Republican armies. This monster, 
with Heron, Rossignol, and other agents of terror more imme- 
diately connected with Robespierre, were ordered for arrest, and 
shortly after for execution. Tallien and Barras would have here 
paused in the retrospect ; but similar accusations now began to 
pour in from every quarter, and when once stated, were such as 
commanded public attention in the most forcible manner. Those 
who invoked vengeance, backed the solicitations of each other — 
the general voice of mankind was with them ; and leaders who 
had shared the excesses of the Reign of Terror, Thermidoriens 
as they were, began to see some danger of being themselves 
buried in the ruins of the power which they had overthrown.* 

Tallien, who is supposed to have taken the lead in the extre- 
mely difficult navigation which lay before the vessel of the state, 
seems to have experienced a change in his own sentiments, at 
least his principles of action, inclining him to the cause of hu- 
manity. He was also, it is said, urged to so favourable a modifi- 
cation of feelings by his newly married wife, formerly Madame 
Foutenai, who, bred a royalist, had herself been a victim to the 
law of suspicion, and was released from a prison' to receive the 

1 Mercier, in his Nouveau Tableau de Paris, has devoted a chapter to this 
personage. " What a man," he says, " is that Samson ! Insensible to suffering, 
he was al ways identified with the axe of execution. He has beheaded the most 
powerful monarch in Europe, his Queen, Couthon, Brissot, Robespierre— and 
all this with a compoied countenance. He cuts off the head that is brought to 
him, no matter whose. What does he say? What does he think? I should 
like to know what passes in his head, and whether he has considered his terrible 
functions only as a trade. The more I meditate on this man, the president of 
the great ma8.<:acre of the human species, overthrowing crowned heads like 
that of the purest republican, without moving a muscle, the more my ideas 
are confounded. How did he sleep, after receiving the last words, the last 
looks of all these severed heads ? I really would give a trifle to be in the soul 
of this man for a few hours. He sleeps, it is said, and, very likely, his conscience 
may be at perfect rest. He is sometimes present at the Vaudeville: he. 
laughs, looks at me ; my head has escaped him, he knows nothing about it ; 
and as that is very indifferent to him, I never crow weary of contemplating in 
him the indifference with which he has sent tnat crowd of men to the other 
world." 

2 Lacretelle, torn, xii., p. 204; Chateaubriand, Etud. Hist., tom. L, p. 102; 
Prudhomme, Victimes de la R^., tom. ii., p. 274. On the scaffold, when the 
red shirt was thrown over him, he exclaimed, " It is not I who should put it 
on : it should be sent to the Convention, for I have only executed their oraers." 
—Biog. Mod.t vol. ii., p. 267- 

3 She was the daughter of Count Cabarus. During her imprisonment, she 
had formed a close intimacy with Josephine Beauharnais, afterwards the wife 
of Napoleon. These ladies were the first to proscribe the revolutionary man- 
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hand, and influence the activity of the republican statesman. 
Barras, who, as commanding the armed force, might be termed 
the hero of ^e 9th Thermidor, was supposed to be also inclined 
towards humanity and moderation. 

Thus disposed to destroy the monstrous system which had 
taken root in France, and which, indeed, in the increasing impa- 
tience of the country, they would have found it impossible to 
maintain, Tallien and Barras had to struggle, at the same time to 
diminish and restrict the general demand for revenge, at a time 
when, if past tyranny was to be strictly inquired into and punished, 
the doom, as Carrier himself told them, would have involved every 
thing in the Convention, not excepting the president's bell and 
his arm-chair. So powerful were these feelings of resisting a 
retrospect, that the Thermidoriens declined to support Le Cointre 
in bringing forward a general charge of inculpation against the 
two Committees of Public Safety and Public Security, in which 
accusation, notwithstanding their ultimate quarrel with Robes- 
pierre, he showed their intimate connexion with him, and their 
joint agency in all which had been imputed to him as guilt. But 
the time was not mature for hazarding such a general accusation, 
and it was rejected by the Convention with marks of extreme 
displeasure.^ 

Still, however, the general voice of humanity demanded some 
farther atonement for two years of outrage, and to satisfy this de- 
mand, the Thermidoriens set themselves to seek victims connected 
more immediately with Robespierre; while they endeavoured 
gradually to form a party, whidh, setting out upon a principle of 
amnesty, and oblivion of ihe past, should in future pay some re- 
gard to that preservation of the lives and property of the go- 
verned, which, in every other system saving that which had been 
just overthrown in France, is regarded as the principal end of 
civil government. With a view to the consolidation of such a 
party, the restrictions of the press were removed, and men of 
talent and literature, silenced during the reign of Robespierre, 
were once more admitted to exercise their natural influence in 
favour of civil order and religion. Marmontel, La Harpe, and 
others, who, in their youth, had been enrolled in the list of Vol- 
taire's disciples, and amongst the infidels of the Encyclopedic, 
now made amends for their youthful errors, by exerting them- 
selves in the cause of good morals, and of a regulated govern- 
ment.* 

At length followed that general and long-desired measure, which 
gave liberty to so many thousands, by suspending the law de- 

neiB, and svxed erery opportunity of Baling those whom the existing eoyern- 
ment wished to immolate. The marriaKe of Madame Fontenai with Tallien 
was not a happy one. On his return from Egypt, a separation took place, 
and in 1806 she married M. de Caraman, prince oi Chemai. 

1 Lacretelle, tom. xlL, p. 131. 
3 Lacretelle, tom. xii., p. 138. 
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nouncing suspected persons, and emptying at once of their inha- 
bitants me prisons, which had hitherto only transmitted them to 
the guillotine.^ The tales which these yictims of Jacobinism had 
to repeat, when revealing the secrets of their prison-house, to- 
gether with the moral influence produced by such a univeral 
gaol-delivery, and the reunion which it effected amongst friends 
and relations that had been so long separated, tended greatly to 
strengthen the hands of the Thermidoriens, who still boasted of 
that name, and to consolidate a rational and moderate party, both 
in the capital and provinces. It is, however, by no means to be 
wondered at, that the liberated sufferers showed a disposition to 
exercise retribution in a degree which their liberators trembled 
to indulge, lest it might have recoiled upon themselves. Still 
both parties united against the remains of the Jacobins. 

A singular and melancholy species of force supported these 
movements towards civilisation and order. It was levied among 
the orphans and youthful friends of those who had fallen under 
the fatal guillotine, and amounted in number to two or three thou- 
sand young men, who acted in concert, were distinguished by 
black colhu*s, and by their hair being plaited and turned up a 2a 
Tictime, as prepared for the guillotine. This costume was adopted 
in memory of the principle of mourning on which they were asso- 
ciated. These volunteers were not regularly armed or disciplined, 
but formed a sort of free corps, who opposed themselves readily 
and effectually to the Jacobins, when ^ey attempted their ordi- 
nary revolutionary tactics of exciting partial insurrections^ and 
intimidating the orderly citizens by i^outs and violence. Many 
scuffles took place betwixt the parties, with various success ; but 
ultimately the spirit and courage of the young Avengers seemed 
to give diem daily a more decided superiority. The Jacobins 
dared not show themselves, that is, to avouch their principles, 
either at the pkwies of public amusement, or in the Palais Royal, 
or the Tuileries, all of which had formerly witnessed their vic- 
tories. Their assemblies now took place under some appearance 
of secrecy, and were held in remote streets, and with such marks 
of diminished audacity as augured that the spirit of the party was 
crest-fallen.^ 

Still, however, the Jacobin party possessed dreadfiil leaders in 
Billaud-Varennes and Collot d'Herbois, who repeatedly attempted 
to awaken its terrific energy. These demagogues had joined, 
indeed, in the struggle against Robespierre, but it was with the 
expectation that an Amurath was to succeed an Amurath — a 
Jacobin a Jacobin — ^not for the purpose of relaxing the reins of 
the revolutionary government, far less changing its character. 
These veteran revolutionists must be considered as separate from 

* " In the space of eight or ten days, out of ten thousand suspected per 
sons, not one remained in the prisons of Paris." — LACHtn^ELhS, torn xii., p. 
145. 
,« Lacretelle, torn, xii., p. 147. 
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those who called themselves Thenoidoriens, though they lent their 
assistance to the revolution on the 9th Thermidor. They viewed 
as deserters and apostates Legendre, Le Cointre, and others, above 
all Tallien and Barras, who, in the full height of their career, 
had paused to take breath, and were now endeavouring to shape 
a coarse so different from that which they had hitherto pursued. 

These genuine Sans-Cnlottes endeavoured to rest their own 
power and popularity upon the same basis a% formerly. They re- 
opened the sittings of ue Jacobin Club, shut up on the 9th Ther^ 
midor. This ancient revolutionary cavern again heard its roof 
resound with denunciations, by which Vadier, Billaud-Varennes, 
and others, devoted to the infernal deities Le Cointre, and those, 
who, they complained, wished to involve all honest Republicans 
in the charges brought against Robespierre and his friends. Those 
threats, however, were no longer rapidly followed by the thunder- 
bolts which used to attend such flashes of Jacobin eloquence. 
Men's homes were now in comparison safe. A man might be 
named in a Jacobin club as an Anstocrat^ or a Moderate, and yet 
live. In fact, the demagogues were more anxious to secure im- 
munity for their past crimes, than at present to incur new censure. 
The tide of general opinion was flowing strongly against them, 
and a singular incident increased its power, and rendered it irre- 
sistible. 

The Parisians had naturally enough imagined, that the pro- 
vinces could have no instances of Jacobinical cruelty and misrule 
to describe, more tragic and appalling than the numerous execu- 
tions which the capit^ had exhibited every day. But the arrival 
of eighty prisoners, citizens of Nantes, charged with the usual 
imputations cast upon suspected persons, undeceived them. These 
captives had been sent, for the purpose of being tried at Paris, 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal. Fortunately, they did not 
arrive till after Robespierre's fall, and consequently when they 
were looked upon rather as oppressed persons than as criminals, 
and were listened to more as accusers of those by whom they were 
persecuted, than as culprits on their defence. 

It was then that the metropolis first heard of horrors which we 
have formerly barely hinted at. It was then they were told of 
crowds of citizens, most of whom had been favourable to the re- 
publican order of things, and had borne arms against the Yen- 
d^ans in their attack upon Nantes ; men accused upon grounds 
equally slight, and incapable of proof, having been piled together 
in dungeons, where the air was pestilential from ordure, fr^m the 
carcasses of the dead, and the u^ectious diseases of the dying. It 
was then they heard of Republican baptism and Republican mar- 
riages—of men, women, and children sprawling together, like 
toads and frogs in the season of spring, in the waters of the Loire, 
too shallow to afford them instant dealJi. It was then they heard 
of a hundred other abominations — ^how those uppermost upon 
the expiring mass prayed to be thrust into the deeper water^ 
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that they might have the means of death — and of much more 
that humanity forbears to detail ; bat in regard to which^ the 
sharp, sudden^ and sure blow of the Parisiaa guillotine was cle- 
mency.* 

This tale of horrors could not be endured ; and the point of 
immediate collision between the Thermidoriens, compelled and 
driven onward bv the public voice and feeling, and the remnant 
of the old Jacobm faction, became the accusation of Carrier, the 
conmiissioned deputy under whom these unheard-of horrors had 
been perpetrated. Vengeance on the head of this wretch was so 
loudly demanded, that it could not be denied even by those in- 
fluential persons, who, themselves deeply interested in prevent- 
ing recrimination, would willingly have di^wn a veil over the 
past Through the whole impeachment and defence, the Thermi- 
doriens stood on the most delicate and embarrassing ground ; for 
horrid as his actions were, he had in general their own authority 
to plead for them. For example, a letter was produced with 
these directions to Greneral Haxo — '^ It is my plan to carry off firom 
that accursed country all manner of subsistence or provisions for 
man or beast, all forage — ^in a word, every ^in^ — eive all the 
buildings to the flames, and exterminate the whole mhabitants. 
Oppose their being relieved by a single grain of com for their 
subsistence. I give thee the most positive, most imperious order. 
Thou art answerable for the execution from this moment. In 
a word, leave nothing in that proscribed country — ^let the means 
of subsistence, provisions, forage, every thing — absolutely every 
thing, be removed to Nantes." The representatives of the French 
nation heard with horror such a fiendish commission ; but with 
what sense of shame and abasement must they have hstened to 
Carrier's defence, in which he proved he was only literally exe- 
cuting the decrees of the very Convention which was now inquir- 
ing into his conduct ! A lunatic, who, in a ludd moment, hears 
some one recount the crimes and cruelties he committed in his 
frenzy, might perhaps enter into their feelings. They were not 
the less obUged to continue the inquiry, fraught as it was with 
circumstances so disgraceful to themselves ; and Carrier's im- 
peachment and conviction proved the point on which the Ther- 
midoriens, and those who continued to entertain the violent popu- 
lar opinions, were now at issue. 

The atrocious Carrier was taken under the avowed protection 
of the Jacobin Club, before which audience he made out a case 
which was heard witii applause. He acknowledged his enormi- 
ties, and pleaded his patriotic zeal ; ridiculed the deHcacy of those 
who cared whether an aristocrat <Ued by a single blow, or a pro- 
tracted death ; was encouraged throughout by acclamations, and 
received assurances of protection from the remnant of that once 
formidable association. But their magic influence was dissolved 

» Tottlongeon, torn, t., p. 119; Thien, torn. rU., p. 117 ; Lacretelle, torn. xiL, 
p. 162; Montgaillard, torn, iv., p. 3UI. 
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— ^their best oraion had fallen saocessively by each other's un- 
peachment — and of their most active ruffians, some had been 
kiUed or executed, some had fled, or lay concealed, many were in 
custody, and the rest had become intimidated. Scarce a man 
who had signalized himself in the French Revolution, but had en- 
joyed the applause of these demagogues, as versatile in personal 
attachments, as steady in their execrable principles — scarce one 
whom they had not been active in sacrificing. 

Nevertheless, those members of the Revolutionary Committees, 
who had so lately lent their aid to dethrone Robespierre, the last 
idol of the Society, ventured to invoke them in their own defence, 
and that of their late agents. Billaud-Varennes, addressing the 
Jacobins, spoke of the Convention as men spared by their cle- 
mency during the reign of Robespierre, who now rewarded the 
Mountain deputies by terming them Men of Blood, and by seek- 
ing the death of those worthy patriots, Joseph Lebon and Carrier, 
who were about to &11 under their counter-revolutionary violence. 
These excellent citizens, he said, were persecuted, merely because 
their zeal for the Republic had been somewhat ardent — their 
forms of proceeding a little rash and severe. He invoked the 
awaking of the Lion — a new revolutionary rising of the people, to 
tear the hmbs and drink the blood ^ — (these were the very words) 
— of those who had dared to beard them. The meeting dis- 
persed with shouts, and vows to answer to the halloo of their 
leaders. 

But the opposite party had learned that such menaces were to 
be met otherwise than by merely awaiting the issue, and then 
trying the force of remonstrances, or the protection of the law, 
with those to whom the stronger force is the only satisfying reason. 

Well organized, and directed by military officers in many in- 
stances, large bands of Anti-jacobins, as we may venture to call 
the volunteer force already mentioned, appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood of the suburbs, and kept in check those from whom the 
Mother Club expected its strongest aid ; while the mam body of 
the young Avengers marched down upon the citadel of the enemy, 
and invested the Jacobin Club itself in the midst of its sitting. 
These demagogues made but a wretched defence when attacked 
by that species of popular violence, which they had always con- 
sidered as their own especial weapon ; and the facility with which 
they were dispersed, amid ridicule and ignominy, served to show 
how easily, on former occasions, the mutual understanding and 
spirited exertion of well-disposed men could have at any time pre- 
vented criminal violence from obtaining the mastery. Had La 
Fayette marched against and shut up the Jacobin Gub, the world 
would have been spared many horrors, and in all probability he 
would have found me task as easy as it proved to those bands of 
incensed young men. — It must be mentioned, though the recital 

1 '* Briser lenn membres, et boire lenr sang."— Thixbb, torn, vii, p. 121. 
" Nager dans leur tang."— Lacrstbixe, torn, xii., p. 157. 
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is almost unworthy of history, that the female Jacobins came to 
rally and assist their male associates, and that seyeral of them 
were seized upon and punished in a manner, which might excel- 
lently suit their merits, but which shows that the young associ- 
ates for maintaining order were not sufficiently aristocratic to be 
under the absolute restraints imposed by the rules of chivalry. 
It is impossible, however, to grudge the flagellation administered 
upon this memorable occasion.^ 

When the Jacobins had thus faUen in the popular contest, 
they could expect little success in the Convention ; and the less, 
that the impulse of general feeling seemed about to recall into 
that Assembly, by the reversal of their outlawry, the remnant 
of the unhappy Girondists, and other members, who had been ar- 
bitrarily proscribed on the 31st of May. The measure was de- 
layed for some time, as tending to effect a change in the compo- 
sition of the House, which the ruling party might find inconve- 
nient At length upwards of sixty deputies were first declared 
free of the outlawry, and finally re-admitted into the bosom of 
the Convention, with heads which had been so long worn in in- 
security, that it had greatly cooled their love of political theory.* 

In the meantime Sie government, through means of a revolu- 
tionary tribunal, acting however with much more of legal for- 
mality and caution than that of Robespierre, made a sacnfice to 
the public desire of vengeance. Lebon, Carrier, already men- 
tioned, Fouquier-Tainville,^ the public accuser under Robes- 
pierre, and one or two others of the same class, selected on ac- 
count of the peculiar infamy and cruelty of their conduct, were 
condemned and executed, as an atonement for injured humanity. 

Here, probably, the Thermidoriens would have wished the re- 
action to stop; but this was impossible. Barras and Tallien 
perceived plainly, that with whatever caution and clemency 
they might proceed towards their old allies of The Mountain, 
there was still no hope of any thing like reconciliation ; and that 
their best policy was to get rid of them as speedily and as quietly 
aa they could. The Mountain, like a hydra whose heads bour- 
geoned, according to the poetic expression, as fast as they were 
cut off, continued to hiss at and menace the government with 
unwearied malignity, and to agitate the metn^lis by their iu- 

1 Lacretelle, torn, zii., p. 154. 

s Lacretelle, torn, zii., p. 177- 

8 Fouquier-Tainyille made an able defence, which he concluded with saying, 
'* I was but the axe of the Convention, and would you i^unish an axe? " Mer- 
cier says, " while standing before the Tribunal, from which he had condemned 
so many rictims. he kept constantly writing ; but, like Argus, all eyes and 
ears, he lost nothing that was said or done. He affected to sleep during the 
public accuser's recapitulation, as if to feign tranquillity, while he had hell 
in his heart. When led to execution, he answered the hisses of the popu- 
lace by sinister predictions. At the foot of the scafibld he seemed, for the 
first time, to feel remoxse, and trembled as he ascended it." In early life, 
Fouguier scribbled poetry for the journals. Some yerses of his^ in praise of 
Louu XVI., will be found in the notes to Delilleg *' La PiUA" 
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trigiies, which were the more easily conducted that the winter 
was severe, bread had become scarce and high-priced, and the 
common people of course angry and discontented. " Scarcity is al- 
ways the grievance of which the lower classes must be most sen- 
sible ; and when it is remembered that Robespierre, though at 
the expense of the grossest injustice to the rest of the kingdom, 
always kept bread beneath a certain maximum or iixed price in 
the metropolis, it will not be wondered at that the population of 
Paris should be willing to favour those who followed his maxims. 
The impulse of these feelings, joined to the machinations of the 
Jacobins, showed itself in many disorders. 

At length the Convention, pressed by shame on the one side 
and fear on the other, saw the necessity of some active measure, 
and appointed a commission to consider and report upon the con- 
duct of the four most obnoxious Jacobin chiefs, Collot d'Her- 
bois, Billaud-Varennes, Vadier,^ and Barrere.* The report was of 
course unfavourable; yet, upon the case being considered, the 
Convention were satisfied to condemn them to ti*ansportation to 
Cayenne. Some resistance was offered to this sentence, so mild 
in proportion to what those who underwent it had been in the 
habit of inflicting ; but it was borne down, and the sentence was 
carried into execution. Collot d'Herbois, the demolisher and 
depopulator of Lyons, is said to have died in the common hos- 
pital, in consequence of drinking off at once a whole bottle ol 
ardent spirits.^ Billaud-Varennes spent his time in teaching 
the innocent parrots of Guiana the frightful jargon of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee ; and finally perished in misery.^ 

^ Vadier contrived to conceal himself in Paris, and thereby avoided his sen- 
tence. He continued to reside in the capital up to the law of the 12th Janu- 
ary 1816, when he was compelled to quit France. He died at Brussels, in 
18^, at the age of ninety-three. 

2 Barr6re contrived to be left behind, at the isle of Ol^ron, when his col- 
leagues sailed for Cayenne ; upon which Boursault observed, that " it was the 
first time he had ever failed to sail with the wind." He also remained in 
France, till the law of January, 1816, compelled him to leave it. 

8 M. Piton, who, in 1797, was himself transported to Cayenne bv the Direc- 
tory gives, in his *' Vovage h Cayenne," the following account of the death of 
Collot d'Herbois :— " He was lying upon the ground, his face exposed to a 
burning sun, in a raging fever— the negroes, wno were appointed to bear him 
from Kouron to Cayenne, having thrown him down to perish ; a surgeon, who 
found him in this situation, asked him what ailed him, he replied, ' J'ai la 
fifevre, et une sueur brulante ! *— * Je le crois bien, vous suez le crime,* was the 
bitter rejoinder. He expired, vomiting froth and blood, calling upon that God 
whom he had so often renounced ! " M. Piton describes Collot as not natu- 
rally wicked,—" II avait d'excellentes qualit^s du cot^ du coeur, beaucoup 
de clinquant du cot^ de I'esprit ; un caract^re faible et irascible k Texc^ ; 
gto^reux sans homes, bon ami, et ennemi implacable. La Revolution a fait 
sa perte." 

* " After Billaud-Varennes reached Cavenne, his life was a continued scene 
of romantic adventures. He escaped to Mexico, and entered, under the name 
of Polycarpus Varennes, the Dominican convent at Porto Ricco. Obliged to 
flee the continent for the part he took in the disputes between the Spanish 
colonies and the mother country, Pethion, then president of Hayti, not only 
afiforded him an asylum, but made him his secretary. After Pethion's death, 
Boyer refusing to employ him, he went to the United States, and died at Phila- 
* delphia in lS19.'*—£iog. Univ. 
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Them men both belonged to that class of atheists, who, looking 
up towards heaven, louSy and literally defied the Deity to make 
his existence imown by launching his thunderbolts. Miracles 
are not wrought on the challenge of a blasphemer more than 
on the demand of a sceptic ; but both these unhappy men had 
probably before their death reason to confess, that in abandon- 
ing the wicked to their own free will, a greater penalty results 
even in this life, than if Providence had been pleased to inflict 
the immediate doom which they had impiously defied. 

The notice of one more desperate attempt at popular insur- 
rection, finishes, in a great measure, the history of Jacobinism 
and of The Mountain ; of those, in short, who professed the 
most outrageous popular doctrines, considered as a political 
body. They continued to receive great facilities from the in- 
creasing dearth, and to find ready opportunities of agitating the 
discontented piurt of a population, disgusted by the diminution 
not only of comforts, but of the very means of subsistence. The 
Jacobins, therefore, were easily able to excite an insurrection of 
the same description as those which had repeatedly influenced 
the fate of the Revolution, and which, in fact, proceeded to 
greater extremities than any which had preceded it in the same 
desperate game. The rallying word of the rabble was '< Bread, 
and the Democratic Constitution of 1793 ;" a constitution which 
the Jacobins had projected, but never attempted seriously to 
put into force. No insurrection had yet appeared more formid- 
able in numbers, or better provided in pikes, muskets, and can- 
non. On the first of Prairial [20th May] they invested the Con- 
vention, without experiencing any effectual opposition ; burst 
into the hall, assassinated one deputy, Ferraud, by a pistol-shot, 
and paraded his head amongst his trembling brethren, and 
through the neighbouring streets and environs on a pike. They 
presented Boissy d'Anglas, the President, with the motions 
which they demanded should be passed ; but were defeated by 
the firmness with which he preferred his duty to his life.* 

The steadiness of the Convention gave at length confidence to 
the friends of good order without. The natiomJ guards began 
to muster strong, and the insurgents to lose spirits. They were 
at length, notwithstanding their formidable appearance, dis- 
persed with very little effort. The tumult, however, was re- 
newed on the two following days ; until at length the necessity 
of taking sufficient measures to end it at once and for ever, be* 
came evident to all. 

Pichegru, the conqueror of Holland, who chanced to be in 
Paris at the tune, was placed at the head of the national guards 
and the volunteers, whose character we have noticed elsewhere. 

1 " They held up to him the bloody head of Ferraud ; he turned aside with 
horror: they again presented it, and he bowed before the remains of the 
martTr; nor would lie quit the chair till compelled by the efforts of his 
frienas ; and the insurgents, awed with respect, allowed nim to retire unmo- 
lested."— Lacrbtellk, torn, zii, p. 221. 
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At the head of this force, he m&rched in military order towards 
the Fauxbourg Saint Antoine, which had poured forth repeat- 
edly the bands of armed insurgents that were the principal force 
of the Jacobins. 

After a show of defending themselves, the inhabitants of this 
disorderly suburb were at length obliged to surrender up their 
arms of every kind. Those pikes, which had so often decided 
the destinies of France, were now delivered up by cartloads ; 
and the holy right of insurrection was rendered in future a more 
dangerous and difficult task.^ 

Encouraged by the success of this decisive measure, the go- 
vernment proceeded against some of the Terrorists whom they 
had hitherto spared, but whose fate was now determined, in order 
to strike dismay into their party. Six Jacobins, accounted among 
the most ferocious of the class, were arrested as encouragers of 
the late insurrection, and delivered up to be tried by a nulitary 
commission. They were all deputies of The Mountain gang. 
Certain of their doom, they adopted a desperate resolution. 
Among the whole party, they possessed but one knife, but they 
resolved it should serve them all for the purpose of suicide. The 
instant their sentence was pronounced, one stabbed himself with 
this weapon ; another snatched the knife from his companion's 
dying hand, plunged it in his own bosom, and handed it to the 
third, who imitated the dreadful example. Such was the con- 
sternation of the attendants, that no one arrested the fatal pro- 
gress of the weapon — all fell either dead or desperately wounded 
— ^the last were despatched by the guillotine.^ 

After this decisive victory, and h^t dreadful catastrophe, Ja^- 
binism, considered as a pure and unmixed party, can scarce be 
said to have again raised its head in France, although its leaven 
has gone to qualify and characterise, in some degree, more than 
one of the different parties which have succeeded them. As a 
political sect, the Jacobins can be compared to none that ever 
existed, for none but themselves ever thought of an organized, 
regular, and continued system of murdering and plundering the 
rich, that they might debauch the poor by the distribution of their 
spoils. They bear, however, some resemblance to the frantic fol- 
lowers of John of Leyden and Knipperdoling, who occupied 
Munster in the seventeenth century and committed, in the name 
of Religion, the same frantic horrors which the French Jacobins 
did in tliat of Freedom. In both cases, the courses adopted by 
these parties were most foreign to, and inconsistent with, the 
alleged motives of their conduct. The Anabaptists practised 
every species of vice and cruelty, by the dictates, they said, of 

» Mignet, torn, u., p. 370; Thiers, torn, yii., p. 371 ; Lacretelle, torn, xii, p. 
SSO. 

« Romme, Bonrbotte, Dnquesnoy, Duroi, Sonbrani, and Ooujon. Five out 
of the six had voted for the death of the King.— See Mignet, torn, ii., p. 373; 
Montgaillard, torn. It., p. 335; Lacretelle, torn. ziL, p. 830. 
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inspiration — ^the Jacobins imprisoned three hundred thousand of 
their countrymen in name of liberty, and put to death more than 
half the number, under the sanction of fraternity. 

Now at length, however, society began to resume its ordinary 
course, and 3ie business and pleasures of life succeeded each 
other as usual.^ But even social pleasures brought with them 
strange and gloomy associations with that Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, through which the late pilgrimage of France appeared 
to have Iain. An Assembly for dancing, very much frequented 
by the young of both sexes, and highly fashionable, was called 
the " Ball of the Victims." The quidification for attendance was 
the having lost some near and valued relation or friend in the 
late Reign of Terror. The hair and head-dress were so arranged 
as to resemble the preparations made for the guillotine, and the 
mottp adopted was, '' We dance amidst tombs." ^ In no country 
but France could the incidents have taken place which gave rise 
to this association ; and certainly in no country but France 
would they have been used for such a purpose. 

But it is time to turn from the consideration of the internal 
government of France, to its external relations ; in regard to 
which the destinies of the country rose to such a distinguished 
height, that it is hardly possible to reconcile the two pictures of a 
nation, triumphant at every point against all Europe coalesced 
against her, making efforts and obtaining victories, to which his- 
tory had been yet a stranger ; while, at the same time, her affairs 
at home were directed by ferocious bloodthirsty savages, such as 
Robespierre. The Republic, regarded in her foreign and domestic 
relations, might be fancifully compared to the tomb erected over 
some hero, presenting, without, trophies of arms and the emblems 
of victory, while, within, there lies only a mangled and corrupted 
corpse. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Retrospective View of the External Relatiom of France — Her 
great MUitary Successes — Whence they arose — Effect of the Com- 
pulsory Levies — Military Genius and Character of the French 
— French Generals — New Mode of Training the Troops — Light 
Troops — Successive Attacks in Column — Attachment of the Sol- 
diers to the Revolution — Also of the Generals — Camot — Effect 
of the French principles preached to the Countries invaded by 

1 At the theatres the faTonrite air *' Le Reveil du People," was called for 
seyeral times in the course of an evening. The law of the maximum, and the 
prohibitions against Christian worship were repealed ; and this was followed bj 
an act restoring to the families of those executed daring the Revolution such 
part of their property as had not been disposed of.—LACRBTKLLB, torn, xii^ 

> Mignet, tom. il, p. 356; LacreteUe, torn. ziL, p. 174. 
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their Arms — Close of the Rewlution voiih thefoUl of Robespierre 
— Reflections upon whctt wets to succeed. 

It may be said of victory, as the English satirist has said of 
wealth, that it cannot be of much importance in the eye of 
Heaven, considering in what unworthy association it is sometimes 
found.^ While the rulers of France were disowning the very 
existence of a Deity, her armies appeared to move ahnost as if 
protected by the especial favour of Providence. Our former re- 
capitulation presented a slight sketch of the perilous state of 
France in 1793, surrounded by foes on almost every frontier, and 
with difficulty maintaining her ground on any point ; yet the 
lapse of two years found her victorious, nay, triumphantly victo- 
rious, on all. 

On the north-eastern frontier, the English, after a series of 
hard-fighting, had lost not only Flanders, on which we left them 
advancing, but Holland itself, and had been finally driven with 
great loss to abandon the Continent. The King of Prussia had 
set out on his first campaign as the chief hero of the coalition, 
and had engaged that the Duke of Brunswick, his general, should 
put down the revolution in France as easily as he had done that 
of Holland. But finding the enterprise which he had undertaken 
was above his strength ; that his accumulated treasures were ex- 
hausted in an unsuccessful war; and that Austria, not Prussia, was 
regarded as the head of the coalition, he drew off his forces, after 
they had been weakened by more than one defeat, and inade a 
separate peace with France, in which he renounced to the new 
Republic the sovereignty of all those portions of the Prussian 
territory which lay on the east side of the Rhine. The King, to 
make up for these losses, sought a more profitable, though less 
honourable field of warfare, and concurred with Russia and Aus- 
tria in effecting by conquest a final partition and appropriation of 
Poland, on the same unprincipled plan on which the first had 
been conducted. 

Spain, victorious at the beginning of the conquest, had been 
of late so unsuccessful in opposing the French armies, that it was 
the opinion of many that her character for valour and patriotism 
was lost for ever. Catalonia was over-run by the Republicans, 
Rosas taken, and no army intervening betwixt the victors and 
Madrid, the King of Spain was obliged to clasp hands with the 
murderers of his kinsman, Louis XVI., acknowledge the French 
RepubUc, and withdraw from the coalition. 

Austria had well sustained her ancient renown, both by the 
valour of her troops, the resolution of her cabinet, and the talents 
of one or two of her generals, — ^the Archduke Charles in parti- 

1 " Riches, in effpct. 

No grace of Heav*!! or token of th' Elect ; 
Gir'n to the fool, the mad, the rain, the evil, 
To Ward, to Waters, Chartres, and the DevU." 

Pops, 
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cular, and the veteran Wurmser. Yet she too had succumbed 
under the Republican superiority. Belgium, as the French called 
Flanders, was, as already stated, totally lost ; and war along the 
Rhine was continued by Austria, more for defence than with a 
hope of conquest. 

So much and so generally had the fortune of war declared in 
favour of France upon all points, even while she was herself sus- 
taining the worst of evils from the worst of tyrannies. There 
must have been unquestionably several reasons for such success 
as seemed to attend universally on the arms of the Republic, in- 
stead of being limited to one peculiarly efficient army, or to one 
distinguished general. 

The first and most powerful cause must be looked for in the ex- 
traordinary energy of the Republican government, which, from 
its very commencement, threw all subordinate considerations 
aside, and devoted the whole resources of the country to its mili- 
tary defence. It was then that France fully learned the import 
of the word " Requisition," as meaning that which government 
needs, and which must at all hazards be supplied. Compulsory 
levies were universally resorted to; and tiie undoubted right 
wliieh a state has to call upon each of its subjects to arise in de- 
fence of the commimity, was extended into the power of sending 
them upon expeditions of foreign conquest. 

In the month of March, 1793, a levy of two hundred thousand 
men was appointed, and took place ; but by a subsequent decree 
of the 21st August in the same year, a more gigantic mode of 
recruiting was resorted to. 

Every man in France able to bear arms was placed at the orders 
of the state, and being divided into classes, the youngest, to the 
amount of five hundred thousand, afterwards augmented to a 
million, were commanded to march for immediate action. The 
rest of society were to be so disposed of as might best second the 
efforts of the actual combatants. The married men were to pre- 
pare arms and forward convoys, — the women to make uniforms, 
— ^the children to scrape lint, — and the old men to preach Repub- 
licanism. All property was in like manner devoted to maintaining 
the war — all buildings were put to military purposes — ^all arms 
appropriated to the public service — and all horses, excepting those 
which might be necessary for agriculture, seized on for Sie ca- 
valry, and other military services. Representatives of the people 
were named to march with the various levies, — those terrible 
commissioners, who punished no fault with a slighter penalty 
than death. No excuse was sustained for want of personal com- 
pliance with the requisition for personal service — ^no delay per- 
mitted — no substitution allowed — actual and literal compliance 
was demanded from every one, and of what rank soever. Con- 
scripts who failed to appear, resisted, or fled, were subjected to 
the penalties which attached to emigration.^ 

1 Jomini, torn, iv., p. 22; Mignet, torn, ii., p. 287. 
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By successive decrees of this peremptory nature, enforced with 
the full energy of revolutionary violence, the Government suc- 
ceeded in bringing into the field, and maintaining, forces to an 
amount more than double those of their powerful enemies ; and 
the same means of supply — arbitrary requisition, namely — ^which 
brought them out, supported and maintained them during the 
campaign ; so that, while there remained food and clothing of 
any kind in the country, the soldier was sure to be fed, paid, and 
equipped. 

There are countries, however, in which the great numerical 
superiority thus attained is of little consequence, when a confused 
levy en masse of raw, inexperienced, and disorderly boys, are 
opposed against the ranks of a much smaller, but a regular and 
well-disciplined army, such as in every respect is that of Austria. 
On such occasions the taunting speech of Alaric recurs to recol- 
lection, — " The thicker the hay the more easily it is mowed." 
But this was not found to be the case with the youth of France, 
who adopted the habits most necessary for a soldier with singular 
facility and readiness. Military service has been popular amongst 
them in all ages ; and the stories of the grandsire in a French 
cottage have always tended to excite in his descendants ideas fa- 
miliar with a military condition. They do not come to it as a 
violent change of Ufe, which they had never previously contem- 
plated, and where all is new and terrible ; but as to a duty which 
every Frenchman is liable to discharge, and which is as natural 
to him as to his father or grandfather before him. 

Besides this propensity, and undoubtedly connected with it, a 
young Frenchman is posfessed of the natural character most de- 
sirable in the soldier. He is accustomed to fare hard, to take 
much exercise, to make many shifts, and to support with patience 
occasional deprivations. His happy gaiety renders him indifferent 
to danger, his good-humour patient under hardship. His inge- 
nuity seems to amuse as well as to assist him in the contingencies 
of a roving life. He can be with ease a cook or an artificer, or 
what else the occasion may reqmre. His talents for actual war 
are not less decided. Either in advancing with spirit, or in 
retreating with order, the Frenchman is one of the finest soldiers 
in the world ; and when requisite, the privates in their army often 
exhibit a degree of intelligence and knowledge of the profession, 
which might become individuals of a higher rank in other ser- 
vices. If not absolute water-drinkers, they are less addicted to 
intoxication than the English soldier, who, perhaps, only brings, 
to counterbalance the numerous advantages on the part of his 
opponent, that mastiff-like perseverance and detendnation in 
combat,' which induces him to repeat, maintain, and prolong his 
efforts, under every disadvantage of numbers and circumstances. 

The spirits of the Frenchman, such as we have described, did 
not suffer much from the violent summons which tore him from 
his home. We have unhappily, in our own navy, an example, 
how little men's courage is broken by their being foroed into a 
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dangerous service. But comfortless as the state of France then 
wasy and painful as the sights must have been by which the eyes 
were daily oppressed — closed up too as were the avenues to every 
civil walk of life, and cheap as they were held in a nation which 
had become all one vast camp, a youth of spirit was glad to escape 
from witnessing the desolation at home, and to take with gaiety 
the chance of death or promotion, in the only line which might 
now be accounted comparatively safe, and indubitably honourable. 
The armies with whom these new levies were incorporated were 
by degrees admirably supplied with officers. The breaking down 
the old distinctions of ranks had opened a free career to those 
desirous of promotion; and in times of hard fighting, men of 
merit are distinguished and get preferment. The voice of the 
soldier had often its influence upon the officer's preferment ; and 
that is a vote seldom bestowed, but from ocular proof that it is 
deserved. The revolutionary rulers, though bloody in their resent- 
ment, were liberal, almost extravagant, in their rewards, and 
spared neither gold nor steel, honours nor denunciations, to incite 
their generals to victory, or warn them against the consequences 
of defeat. 

Under that stern rule which knew no excuse for ill success, and 
stimulated by opportunities which seemed to offer every prize to 
honourable ambition, arose a race of generals whom the world 
scarce ever saw equalled, and of whom thei*e certainly never at 
any other period flourished so many, in the same service. Such 
was Napoleon Buonapabte himself; such were Pichegru and 
Moreau, doomed to suffer a gloomy fate under his ascendency. 
Such were those Marshals and Generals who were to share hiis 
better fortunes, and cluster around his future throne, as the Pala- 
dins around that of Charlemagne, or as the British and Armori- 
can champions begirt the Round Table of Uther's fabled son. In 
those early wars, and summoned out by the stem conscription, 
were trained Murat, whose eminence and fall seemed a corollary 
to that of his brother-in-law — Ney, the bravest of the brave — ^the 
calm, sagacious Macdonald — Joubert, who had almost anticipated 
the part reserved for Buonaparte — Massena, the spoiled Child of 
Fortune — Augereau — Berthier, Lannes, and many others, whose 
names began already to stir the French soldier as with the sound 
of a trumpet. 

These adventurers in the race of fame belonged some of them, 
as Macdonald, to the old miUtary school; some, like Moreau, 
came from the civil class of society ; many arose from origins that 
were positively mean, and were therefore still more decidedly 
children of the Revolution. But that great earthquake, by throw- 
ing down distinctions of burth and rank, had removed obstacles 
which would otherwise have impeded the progress of almost all 
these distinguished men ; and they were, therefore, for the greater 
part, attached to that new order of affairs which afforded full 
scope to their talents. 

The French armies, thus recruited, and thus commanded, were 
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disciplined in a manner suitable to the materials of which they 
were composed. There was neither leisure nor opportunity to 
subject the new levies to all that minuteness of training, which 
was required by the somewhat pedantic formality of the old school 
of war. Dumouriez, setting the example, began to show that the 
principle of revolution mi^t be introduced with advantage into 
the art of war itself ; and that the difference betwixt these new 
conscripts and the veteran troops to whom they were opposed, 
might be much diminished by resorting to the original and more 
simple rules of stratagie, and neglecting manv formalities which 
had been once considered as essential to playmg the great game 
of war with success.^ It is the constant error of ordinary minds 
to consider matters of mere routine as equally important with 
those which are essential, and to enter&in as much horror at a 
disordered uniform as at a confused manoeuvre. It was to the 
honour of the French generals, as men of genius, that in the hour 
of danger they were able to surmount all the prejudices of a pro- 
fession which has its pedantry as well as others, and to suit the 
discipline which they retained to the character of their recruits 
and the urgency of the time. 

The foppery of the manual exercise was laid aside, and it was 
restricted to the few motions necessary for effectual use of the 
musket and bayonet Easier and more simple manoeuvres were 
substituted for such as were involved and difficult to execute ; and 
providing the line or column could be formed with activity, and 
that order was preserved on the march, the mere etiquette of 
military movements was much relaxed. The quantity of light 
troops was increased greatly beyond the number which had of 
late been used by European nations. The Austrians, who used 
to draw from the Tyrol, and from their wild Croatian fh)ntier, the 
best light troops in the world, had at this time formed many of 
them into regiments of the line, and thus limited and diminished 
their own superiority in a species of force which was becoming of 
greater importance daily. The French, on the contrary, disci- 
plined immense bodies of their conscripts as irregulars and sharp- 
shooters. Their numbers and galling fire frequently prevented 
their more systematic and formal adversaries from being able to 
push forward reconnoitring parties, by which to obtain any exact 
information as to the numbers and disposition of the French, 
while the Republican troops of the line, protected by this swarm 
of wasps, chose their time, place, and manner, of advancing to the 
attack, or retreating, as the case demanded. It is true, that this 
service cost an immense number of lives ; but the French gene- 
rals were sensible that human life was the commodity which the 
Republic set the least value upon; and that when death was 
served with so wide a feast from one end of France to the other, 
he was not to be stinted in his own proper banquieting-hall, the 
field of battle. 

1 Damoaiies, toI. L, p. 9SB* 

VOL. I. 2 ▲ 
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The same drcamatances dictated another yariety or innovation 
in French tactics, which greatly increased the extent of slanghter. 
The armies with whom they engaged, disconcerted by the great 
superiority of numbers which were opposed to them, and bs^ed 
in obtaining intelligence by the teazing activity of the French 
light troops, most frequently assumed the defensive, and taking a 
strong position, imporoved perhaps by jfield-works, waited until 
the fiery youth of f'rance should come to throw themselves by 
thousands upon their batteries. It was then that the French 
generals began first to employ those successive attacks in column, 
in which one brigade of troops is brought up after another, with- 
out interruption, and without regard to the loss of Uves, until the 
arms of the defenders are weary with slaying, and their line being 
in some point or other carried, through the unpossibility of every 
where resisting an assault so continued and desperate, the battle 
is lost, and the army is compeUed to give way ; while the con- 
querors can, by the multitudes they have brought into action, 
afford to pay the dreadful price which they have given for the 
victory. 

In this manner the French generals employed whole colmnns 
of tiie young conscripts, termed from that circumstance, " food 
for the cannon" (chair d, canon,) before disease had deprived 
them of bodily activity, or experience had taught them the dan- 
gers of the profession on which they entered with the thoughtless 
vivacity of schoolboys. It also frequently haj)pened^ even when 
the French possessed no numerical superiority upon the whole, 
that by the celerity of their movements, and the skill with which 
they at once combined and executed them, they were able sad- 
deidy to concentrate such a superiority upon the point which they 
meant to attack, as ensured them the same advantage. 

In enumerating the causes of the general success of the Re- 
publican arms, we must not forget the moral motive — ^the interest 
which the troops took in the cause of the war. The army, in 
&.ct, derived an instant and most flattering advantage from the 
Revolution, which could scarce be said of any other cutss of men 
in France, excepting the peasant Their pay was improved, their 
importance increased. There was not a private soldier against 
whom the highest ranks of the profession was shut, and many 
attained to them. Massena was originally a drummer, Ney a 
common hussar, and there were many others who arose to the 
command of armies from the lowest condition. Now this was a 
government for a soldier to live and flourish under, and seemed 
still more advantageous when contrasted with the old monarchi- 
cal system, in whidi the prejudices of birth interfered at every 
turn with the pretensions of merit, where a roturier could not 
rise above a subaltern rank, and where all offices of distinction 
were, as matters of inheritance, reserved for the grande nobUste 
alone. 

But besides the rewards which it held out to its soldiers, the 
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fiervioe of the Republic had this irresistible charm for the sol- 
diery — ^it was victorious. The conquests which they obtained, 
and the plunder which attended those conquests, attached the 
victors to their standards, and drew around them fresh hosts of 
their countrjrmen. " Vice la BepMiqueP* became a war-cry, as 
dear to their army as in former times the shout of Dennis Moimt- 
'oie,and the Tricoloured flag supplied the pkce of the Oriflanmie. 
By the confusion, the oppression, the bloodshed of the Revolu- 
tion, the soldiers were but little affected. They heard of friends 
imprisoned or guillotined, indeed ;' but a nulitary man, like a 
monk, leaves the concerns of the civil world behmd him, and 
while he plays the bloody game for his own life or death with 
the enemy who faces him, has little time to think of what is hap- 
pening in the native country which he has abandoned. For any 
other acquaintance with the politics of the Republic, they were 
indebted to flowery speeches in the Ck>nvention, resounding with 
the praises of the troops, and to harangues of the representatives 
accompanying the armies, who never failed by flattery and lar- 
gesses to retain possession of the a£Eiection of we soldiers, whose 
attachment was so essential to their safety. So well did they 
accomplish this, that while the Republic flourished, the armies 
were so much attached to that order of things, as to desert suc- 
cessively some of their most favourite leaders, when they became 
objects of suspicion to the fierce democracy. 

The generals, indeed, had frequent and practical experience, 
that the Republic could be as severe with her military as with 
her civil subjects, and even more so, judging by the ruthlessness 
with which they were arrested and executed, with scarce the 
shadow of a pretext Yet this did not diminish the zeal of the 
survivors. If the revolutionary government beheaded, they also 
paid, promised, and promoted ; and amid the various risks of a 
soldier's life, the hazard of the guillotine was only a slight addi- 
tion to those of the sword and tiie musket,* which, in the san- 
guine eye of courage and ambition, joined to each individual's 
confidence in his own good luck, did not seem to render his 
chance much worse. When such punishment arrived, the gene- 
rals submitted to it as one of the casualties of war ; nor was the 
Republic worse or more reluctantly served by those who were 
left 

1 Sach was the fate of Morean. who, on the ere of one of his most distin- . 
guished victories^ had to receive the news that his father had been beheaded. 
—8. 

> The risk was considered as a matter of conrse. Madame La Roche-Jac- 
qnelein informs ns that General Qnentineau, a Republican officer who had be- 
haved with great humanity in La Vend^, having follen into the hands of the 
insurgrait^ was pressed by L'Escure, who commanded them, not to return to 
Paris. " I know the difference of our political opinions," said the Royalist ; 
•* but why should you deliver up your life to those men with whom want of 
success will be a sufficient reason for abridging it?"—" You sav truly," re- 
plied Qnentineau ; " but as a man of honour, I must present myself in defence 
of my conduct wherever it may be impeached." He went, and perished by 
the guillotine accordingly.— S.—Jlf^ino)'rer, p. 130. 
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Such being ike admirable quality and talenta^ the mode of 
thinking and acting, which the Republican, or rather Bevolu- 
tionary, armies possefleed, it required only the ruHng genius of 
the eelebrated Gunot, who, bred in the department of engineers,, 
was probably one of the very best tacticians in the world, to bring 
them into effectual use. He was a member of the frightful €k>m- 
mittee of Public Si^ety; but it has been said in his defence, that 
he did not meddle with its atrocities, limiting himself entirely to 
the war departmoit, for which he diowed so much talent, that 
his colleagues left ifc to his exdusiye management.^ In his own 
individual person he constituted the whole bureau mUitaire, or 
war-K)ffioe of the Committee of Public Safety, corresponded with 
and directed the movements of the armies, as if insjnred by the 
Goddess of Victory herself. He first daringly claimed for France 
her natural boundaries — ^&at is, the boundaries most convenient 
for her. The Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, he assigned as 
the limits of her dominions ; and asserted that all within these 
belonging to other powers, must have been usurpations on France, 
and were unhesitatingly to be resumed as such. And he con- 
quered by his genius the countries which his ambition claimed. 
Belgium became an integral part of the Frendi Republic — ^Hol- 
land was erected into a little dependent democracy, as an out- 
work for delieoding the great nation — ^the Austrians were foiled 
on the Rhine — ^fche King of Sardinia driven from Savoy — and 
schemes realvaed which Loois XIY. never dared to dream of. 
In return for the complaisance exhibited by the Ck>mniittee to- 
wards himself, he did not express any scruples, if he entertained 
such, concerning the mode in which they governed the interior 
of their unhappy country. Yet, notwithstanding his skill and 
his caution, ike blighting eye of Robespierre was fixed on him, 
as that of the snake which watches its victim. He could not 
dispense with the talents of Camot in the career of victory; 
but it is well known, that if his plans oa any occasion had mis- 
carried, the security of his head would have become very pre- 
carious.' 

It must also be allowed, that although the French armies were 
attached to the Republic, and moved usually under direction of 
a member of the Committee of Public Security, they did not 
adopt, in their brutal extent, the orders for exterminating war- 
fare which were transmitted to tiiem by their masters. At one 
time a decree was passed, refusing quarter to such of the allied 
troops as might be made prisoners ; but the French soldiers could 
not be prevuled on to take a step which must have aggravated 
so dreadfully the necessary horrors of war. When we consider 
how the civil government of France were employed, when the 
soldiers refused their sanction to this decree, it seems as if Hu« 

1 Carnot's M^oires, p. 230. 

* Camot, p, 255; Tbibfmdeau, torn. L, p. 37. 
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manity had fled from citiaB and the peaceful dwellings of man, 
to seek a home in camps and combats. 

Qne important part of the subject can be here treated but 
slightly. We allude to the great adyantages deriyed by the 
French arms from the reception of their political doctrines at 
this period among the people whom they inyaded. They pro- 
claimed aloud that they made war on castles and palaces, but 
were at peace with cottages ; and as on some occasions b^eg- 
ing generals are said to htkYp bribed the goyemor of a place to 
surrender it, by promising they would leaye in his unchallenged 
possession the military chest of the garrison, so the French in all 
cases held out to the populace the plunder of their own nobles, 
as an inducement for them to fayour, at least not to oppose, the 
inyasion of their country. Thus their armies were always pre- 
ceded by their principles. A party fayourable to France, and 
listening with delight to the doctrines of liberty and equality, 
was formed in the bosom of each neighbouring state, so that the 
power of the inyaded nation was crushed, and its spirit quenched, 
under a sense of internal discontent and discord. The French 
were often receiyed at once as conquerors and deliyerers by the 
countries they inyaded ; and in almost all cases, the goyemments 
on which they made war were obhged to trust exduayely to such 
regular forces as they could bring into the field, being depriyed 
of the inappreciable adyantage of general zeal among their sub- 
jects in their behalf. It was not long ere the inhabitants of those 
deceiyed countries found that the fruits of the misnamed tree of 
liberty resembled those said to grow by the Dead Sea — ^£Eur and 
goodly to the eye, but to the taste all filth and bitterness. 



We are now to close our reyiew of the French Reyolution, the 
fall of Robespierre being the era at which its terrors began to 
ebb and recede, nor did they oyer again rise to the same height. 
If we look back at the whole progress of the change, from the 
conyocation of the States-General to the 9th Thermidor, as the 
era of that man's oyerthrow was called, the eye in yain seeks for 
any point at which eyen a probability eidsted of establishing a 
solid or permanent goyemment. The three successiye constitu- 
tions of 1791, 1792, and 1795, the successiye work of Constitu- 
tionalists, Girondists, and Jacobins, possessed no more power to 
limit or arrest the force of the reyolutionary impulse, than a 
bramble or brier to stop the progress of a rock rushing down 
from a precipice. Though ratted and sworn to, with eyery cir- 
cumstance which could luld solemnity to the obligation, each re- 
.mained, in succession, a dead letter. France, in 1795 and 1796, 
was therefore a nation without either a regular constitution, or a 
regular administration ; goyemed by the remnant of an Assem- 
bly called a Conyention, who continued sitting, merely because 
the crisis found them in possession of their seats, and who admi- 
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nistered the govemmeiit through the medium of Provisional Com- 
mittees, with whose dictates tiiey complied implicitly, and who 
really directed all things, though in the Ck>nyention's name. 

In the meantime, and. since those strange scenes had com- 
menced, France had lost her King and nobles, her church and 
clergy, her judges, courts, and magistrates, her colonies and com- 
merce. The greater part of her statesmen and men of note had 
perished by proscription, and her orators' eloquence had been cut 
short by the guillotine. She had no' finances — ^the bonds of civil 
society seem to have retained their influence from habit only. The 
nation possessed only one powerful engine, which France called 
her own, and one impulsive power to guide it — These were her 
army and her ambition. She resembled a person in the delirium 
of a fever, who has stripped himself in his frenzy of all decent 
and necessary clothing, and retains in his hand only a bloody 
sword ; while those who have endeavoured to check his fury, lie 
subdued around him. Never had so many great events succes- 
sively taken place in a nation, without afford^g something like a 
fixed or determined result, either already attained, or soon to be 
expected. 

Again and again did reflecting men say to each other, — This 
unheard-of state of things, in which all seems to be temporary 
and revolutionary, will not, cannot last ; — and especially after the 
fall of Robespierre, it seemed that some change was approach- 
ing. Those who had achieved that work, did not hold on any 
terms of security the temporary power which it had procured 
them. They rather retained their influence by means of the 
jealousy of two extreme parties, than from any confidence re- 
posed m themselves. Those who had suff^ered so deeply under 
the rule of the revolutionary government, must have looked 
with suspicion on the Thermidoriens as regular Jacobins, who had 
shared all the excesses of the period of Terror, and now employed 
their power in protecting the perpetrators. On the other hand, 
those of the Revolutionists who yet continued in the bond of 
Jacobin fraternity, could not forgive Tallien and Barras the 
silencing the Jacobin Clubs, the exiling CoUot d'Herbois and 
Billaud-Varennes, putting to death many other patriots, and 
totaUy crushing the system of revolutionary government. In 
&ct, if the thoroughbred Revolutionists still endured the domina- 
tion of Tallien and Barras, it was only because it shielded them 
from the reaction, or retributive measures threatened by the mo- 
derate party. Matters, it was thought, could not remain in this 
uncertain state, nor was the present temporary pageant of govern- 
ment likely to linger long on the scene. But, by whom was tiiat 
scene next to be opened! Would a late returning to ancient opi- 
nions induce a people, who had suffered so much through innova- 
tion, to recall either absolutely, or upon conditions, the banished 
nice of her ancient princes 1 Or would a new baiid of Revolu- 
tionists be permitted by Heaven, in its continued vengeance, to 
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rush upon the stage 1 Would the supreme power become the prize 
of some soldier as daring as Cfiesar^ or some intriguing statesman 
as artful as Octavius I Would France succumb beneath a Cromwell 
or a Monk, or again be ruled by a cabij of hackneyed statesmen, 
or an Institute of Theoretical Philosophy, or an anarchical Club 
of Jacobins ! These were reflections which occupied almost all 
bosoms. But the hand of Fate was on the curtain, and about to 
bring the scene to light. 



END OF VOLUME FIRST. 
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